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PEEFACE. 


By A SLIGHT CHANGE in the title this edition is separated 
from its predecessors, as if it were' a new work, which 
indeed in many respects it is. The first edition ap¬ 
peared in 1845-6 in four pocket-volumes; addressed 
to the general public rather than to well-read students, 
it had no pretensions to the completeness or erudition 
displayed in many other Histories, being little more 
than a rapid survey of the course of metaphysical 
speculation, written with the avowed purpose of dis¬ 
suading ^he youth of England from wasting energy on 
insoluble problems, and relying on a false Method. With 
this object of turning the mind from Metaphysics to 
Positive Philosophy, it employed History as an instrument 
of Criticism to disclose the successive failures of succes- 
aive schools. 

In 1857, after a sale of several thousand copies of the 
stereotyped edition, the Library Edition, in one volume 
octavo, was prepared with a view of rendering the book 
more acceptable to students. A graver, fuUer treatment 
of various portions, some important additions, and con¬ 
siderable alterations in the style were found necessary, 
but no change in purpose or doctrine. 

In the edition now issued my readers of twenty years 
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ago will hardly recognise the ‘ Biographical History ol' 
P hil osophy.’ so considerable have been the alterations 
and enlargements. They will see, indeed, the spirit and 
the purpose still unchanged; but it will be like re¬ 
cognising in an iron-grey citizen the featufes of the 
third-form boy. I adhered to the Positive Philosophy in 
1845, and I adhere to it still. But much that was dim to 
me then has become clear now, much that was convic¬ 
tion then has ceased to be conviction now ; my estimates of 
men and theories have altered in the course of years. 
The reader will doubtless feel, even more than I can feel, 
the want of unity in various parts of this j)roduct of 
changing years. I have done my best to lessen the 
(liseordance between" 1845 and 18G7, and would gladly 
have rewritten the whole had health permitted such a task. 

Among the more important additions the following 
may be specified. In the r]iOTiKGOMKN.\, rejilacing tlie 
original Introduction, are discussed : What is Philosophy? 
—The Objective and Subjective Methods—The Test of 
'fruth—Some Infirmities of Thought—Necessary Truths. 
These subjects threatened to expand into a volume, and 
I was forced to omit much that I had prepared. The 
chapters on Puato and Aristotle have lieen rewritten; 
the former Avith largo assistance Irom Mr. G role’s 
exhaustive Avork; the latter Avith reproductions from a 
monograph of my oAvn. The accoluits of Sctioi.asticisai, 
Araijiax Piiilosopiia', and Eouee Bacon, are entirely ncAv. 
'file chapters on Francis Bacon, Descartes^ Leibnitz, 
Condillac, and Hartley hav'e been reAvritteii. Several 
new biographical details are given in the account of 
Spinoza, which has also been rewritten. Kant has been 
restudied, and the exposition and criticism of his doctrines 
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are new. Tlie cliapter on Gall lias also been rewritten 
with, I believe, a more decisive presentation of his claims, 
^nd a more decisive exposition of his imperfections. I 
had hoped to rewrite the chapter on Hegel, especially to 
answer the challenge of Mr. Stirling’s work (‘ The Sehret 
of Hegel’), but my health gave way, and as my estimate 
of Hegel’s value was unchanged I shrank from the labour. 

With regard to Auguste Comte it has been a source 
of great regret to me that a larger space was not at my 
disposal; the more so as he is now the thinker-of all 
others about whom the greatest curiosity is manifested. 
.What I have attempted is not such a detailed exposition 
as would flatter the incurious indolence of men who love 
to talk confidently upon second-hand knowledge, but such 
general indications of the Positive Philosophy as will 
t'nable the student to appreciate its drift and importance, 
and will guide him in the understanding of Comte’s 
writings. I am often asked to recommend some ‘brief 
account of the system,’ by those who wish to profit by 
Comte’s labours (or perhaps only to talk knowingly of 
them), yet shirk the labour of reading the works which 
they profess to consider of importance. My answer is: 
study the Philosopkie Positive for yourself, study it 
patiently, give it the time and thought you would not 
griulgc to a new science or a new language,- and then 
whether you accept or reje(’t tlie system you wiU find 
yout mental horizon irrevocably enlarged. ‘But six 
stout voliiijics!’ exclaims the hesitating aspirant. Well, 
yes, six volumes requiring to bo meditated as well as read: 
I admit that they ‘ give pause’ in this busy, bustling world 
of ours; but if you reflect how willingly six separate 
flumes of Philosophy would be road in the course of the 
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year, the undertaking seems less formidable. You would 
not think of giving the necessary time and labour unless 
you had some previous conception of the result being, 
worth the price; and no one who considers the immense 
importance of a Doctrine which will give unity to his 
life, would hesitate to pay a far higher price than that of 
a year’s study. It is to place before the student this 
conception of the result that I have chiefly shaped my 
exposition of the aims and means of the Positive 
Philosophy. 

The Priort : May 1867. 
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1. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 


§ 1. Theology, Philosophy, and Science constitute our 
spiritual triumvirate. The limits of their several dominions 
have been insensibly shifting, so that #,t various epochs in 
History they have been of very varied importance. For 
centuries the predominance of Theology was absolute and 
undisputed. Philosophy, meanwhile, grew apace, till at last 
it was enabled to assert an independent position j and while 
these two rivals struggled for supremacy. Science was also 
quietly and obscm-ely feeling its way to independence.. 

§ 2. The office of Theology is now generally recognised as 
distinct from that of Philosophy and from that of Science. 
Its ancient claim to authority over all regions of inquiry has 
long been felt to be untenable, and has been frankly relin¬ 
quished. Although claiming to hold the keys of the highest 
, Truth, it nevertheless no longer pretends to decide upon the 
lower, but confesses its inability to furnish Eesearch with 
efiective Methods, or Knowledge with available data. It re¬ 
stricts its(!if to the region of Faith, and leaves to Philosophy 
ami Science the region of Inquiry. Its main province is the 
province of Feeling; its office is the systematisation of our 
religious conceptions. 

Thft) is the office not of one Theology, but of all. Ho 
matter what, other functions the' various Theologies may 
assume, they invariably assume this, and give it pre-eminence. 
It is thus not only their common characteristic, but also their 
highest characteristic; and now that the course of human 
evolution has detached both Philosophy and Science from 
Theology, this systematisation remains its sole function. 
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§ 3 . The office of Science is clistiuct. It inny be dciined 
as the systematisation of our hwwleAlge of the order of iihemnnena, 
considered as phenomena. It co-ordhiates eonnnon knowlcdg'e. 
It explains the order of phenomena, by bringing-them nnuer 
their res2iectivo laws of co-existonce and succession, classing 
particular facts under general conceptions. 

§ 4 . The office of Philosojdiy is ngaiii distinct from tliese. 
It is the systematisation of the conceptions furnished hy Theology 
and Science. It is sTnarypr} striaTypav. As Science is the 
systematisation of the various generalities reached tlirough 
particulars, so Philosoidiy is ^le systematisation of tb(i 
generahties of generalities. In other words. Science furnishes 
the Knowledge, and Philosophy the Doctrine. 

Each distinct science embraces a distinct iwovince of 
knowledge. Mathematics treats of magnitudes, and disre¬ 
gards all other relations; Physics and Ohemistry coneern 
themselves with the changes of inorganic bodies, leaving all 
fital relations to Biology; Sociology concerns itself with the 
relations of humaif beings among each olher, and with their 
relations to human beings in the i)ast and in the future. 
But Philosojdiy has no distinct i)rovince of knowledge: it 
embraces the whole world of thought: it stands in the same 
relation to the various sciences as Geogra2)hy stands to Topo¬ 
graphy. All the sciences subserve its j)ur2)ose, furnish its 
life-blood._ It systematises their results, co-ordinating their 
truths into a body of Doctrine. 

Thus, while Theology claims to furnish a system of re¬ 
ligious conceptions, and Science to ftirnish conce2)tions of the 
order of the world, Philoso2)hy, detaching their widest con¬ 
ceptions from both,’ funiishes a Doctrine which contains an 
erpdanation of the world and of human destiny. 

Although this may appear a novel definition, it will, 
on examination, be found to characterise the 2>orsistent 
function whicli in all times Philosophy has exercised. 
Moreover, it will be found ap2jlicable in S2)ecial cases, such as 
the philosophy of Science, the philoso2>hy of Eeligion, the 
■philosophy of History, or the philosophy of Art. Thus, 
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given a science with its generalities laboriously ascertained' 
the pliilosopliy of that science will be the co-ordination of 
’t| liighest truths, the methods by which those truths were 
reiiched, and the relation which botli these bear to the 
truths and methods of other sciences. I formerly defined 
Philosoi)hy ‘an attempt to explain the phenomena of the 
universe.’ This is tOo vague, and fails to mark the point of 
separation from Science and Theology; but though vague, 
it expresses what has boon the unconscious and persistent 
cflbrt of jfiiilosojihical speculation. 

§ !). Such is the relative position of each of the three great 
spiritual powers at the present time. fThese positions were 
not always thus sharply defined, but the history of thought 
exhibits a continuous development in these directions. 
Theology at first was absolute and aiitocratic, not only 
furnishing religioeis doctrine, but dictating generalities to 
• Pliilosoj^hy, and explanations of all but the commonest 
jfiieiiomcna to Science. Philosoi^hy served as a handmaid 
to Theology, xintil she grew strong enough to think for 
hei’self. Science kept timidly aloof from all questions on 
which Theology had pronounced, and submitted to a 
peremptory order to be silent when her conclusions were 
unacceptable. Portunatcly for Humanity, this creeping 
servitude Avas incompatible Avith the continued exercise of 
reason. As discoveries extended, as more and more 
Xjhenoincua were satisfactorily reduced to order, the widen¬ 
ing reach* of Inquiry embraced problem after problem, 
uutH now all the facts Avithin human kin are assumed to be 
reducible to order on the scientific Method. With the 
groAving strength came a groAving courage, and timidity 
gave place to a jn’oud self-reliance. Theology was first 
quietly yet firmly excluded from Cosmology, its explanations 
of the world being set aside as myths; then it was excluded 
from Biology; and now even Sociology is claimed as amen¬ 
able to scientific Methods, because all social phenomena are 
sepn to be under the dominion of hiAV. History shows a 
curious reversal of the principle of accommodation. Just 
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as Science was formerly compelled to accommodate its con¬ 
clusions to Theology, no matter at what cost of consistency, 
with what sophistical excuses, so Theology is now compellec^ 
to accommodate its dicta to the conclusions of Science, ny 
utterly distorting the meaning of words. After having for 
centuries pursued its researches under the denunciation of 
Theology, and under the burden of a fear, terrible to delicate 
consciences, of approaching heresy when it was seeking 
truth. Science has at length ceased its timorous and fxitilc 
efforts to reconcile its conclusions with anything but its own 
principles.* Tlxe problem is no longer: Given a doctrine of 
indisputable authority, how to reconcile the conclusions of 
Experience with its dicta; the problem is: Given certain 
indisputable conclusions of Experience, how to reconcile the 
dicta of an ancient doctrine with these irresistible con- 
clusions.f 

§ 6 . The cojiflict was inevitable and was foreseen from the , 
first. Inevitable, because the two powers are characterised 
1- by two different Methods, that of Theology being the Sub- 
“^ective, that of Science the Objective. These Methods will 
have to be considered more particularly in a future section; 
for the present, I merely call attention to the fact of their 
opposition, and to the fact that Philosophy occupying an" 
intermediate position has necessarily employed both Methods 
by turns. -When it was in alliance with Theology, it adopted 
the Subjective Method: this was during its ontological 
phase. When the advance of Science furnished it with 
more and more material. Philosophy gradually detached 


* In 1864 was ser-n a mcmora1)le protest, on the part of scienlifio men, against 
every attempt to control their researohes. In spite of the theological pressure, 
which is so powerful in England, our leading savaus opeidy and iiulyiuiiii/y 
refused to sign a declaration of dependence. « 

t A somewhat analogous inversion has taken place in the social prohlcm. 
Formerly tho problem wa.s: Given the welfare and advantages of the Few, how 
best to reconcile with these the wellju-c of the Many; it now is: Given tho welfare 
of tho Many, how best to secure tho advantages of tho Few. The new Astronomy 
I transferred the centre of the world from the small Earth to the mighty Sun ; the 
‘ new Sociology traitsfers tho centre of social life from tho small gi'oup of Idlers-to 
the mighty mass of Workers. 
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itself more and more from Theology, without, however, 
consciously and completely adopting the Objective Method: 

^ this was its psychological phase. Finally, the all-embracing 
progress of Science has forced Philosophy frankly to adopt 
I the Objective Method: this is its present phase, the Positive 
Philosophy. 

Such in brief is the story we have to tell. Our history is 
the narrative of the emancipation of Philosophy from Theo¬ 
logy and its final cmistitution through the transformation of 
Science. 

§ 7 . The annals are rod with the flames of persecuting 
wrath at every attempt Philosophy made to assert independ¬ 
ence. Naturally enough. No autocrat can be lenient to a 
powerful pretender; and the more reasonable the pre¬ 
tender’s claim the more hateful will be its assertion. Philo¬ 
sophy, in turn, was equally intolerant of its rival Science, 
and allied itself with its ancient persecutor to persecute the 
new pretender. 

Aloof from the strife of polemics and personal iiTitations, the 
wise calm spirits of our day resign themselves to the Trium¬ 
virate, defining for each its separate province, and trusting 
in a harmony of combined effort which hitherto has been 
impossible. It is time that the great perturbations should 
cease, and the only struggles be carried on within the limits 
of each domain: theologians in controversy with theologians, 
savans with savans, philosophers with philosophers. The 
three powiers have always hitherto been in a state of conflict 
or ,of armed peace. The problem of our age is, how to 
change this conflict into a coiicoufse, to unite-the indepen¬ 
dent and dissident efforts in dependent and harmonious 
efforts. This problem may be solved by the trailsfonnation 
of Science into Philosophy, and by the transformation of 
Philosophy into Eeligion. But whether we reject or accept 
that solution, the systematisation of our religious concep¬ 
tions and all its practical applications must be a distinct 
office from the systematisation of our conceptions of the 
order of phenomena; and the harmony of^ the two can 
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only be effected by a Doctrine which combines the gene¬ 
ralities of both. The future of Philosophy is in this task 
of reconciliation. 

§ 8 . In the former editions of this History the word 
Philosophy carried a more restricted meaning than is assigned 
to it in the preceding paragraphs. It was used as synonymous 
with Metaphysics, or more specially with Ontology. That 
restricted use of the word was forced on mo by the practice 
of all previous historians, and I stated why it was forced 
upon me, and in what sense the word was to be understood. 
In vain. The old va<jue indissoluble associations could not 
bo escaped. The reader quickly forgot my explanation, and 
interpreted the word in his vague sense, instead of in my 
restricted sense. The large latitude in which the word has 
come to be used all over Europe has obliterated all special 
meaning, and this notably in England, where, as Hegel sar¬ 
castically remarks, microscopes and barometers arc dignified 
as ‘ philosophical instruments,’ Newton is styled a philoso¬ 
pher, and oven parliamentary proceedings are sometimes 
said to be philosophical.* In presence of such looseness of 
expression what was the historian to do? Obviously, he 
could only declare the sense in which the word was used in 
other histories of Philosophy, and abide by that. Had T not 
fixed a precise meaning to the word I must have written a 
History of Knowledge, not a History of Philosophy. 

My explanation was of little avail. The object of my 
work being to show the essential futility of Philosophy^ in 
the restricted sense of that word, I was supposed to have 
intended a crusade against Philosophy in the wider sense; 
and readers who no more believed in Ojitology than I did 
were startled by my attacks on it under the name of Philo¬ 
sophy. After this experience I cannot place much reliance 
on the security of any definition; but for the sake of atten¬ 
tive readers, I have stated what position Philosophy holds 

* Heoei. : Geschkhle der PWomi>hie, i. 72. Compare also IIamii.ton, /V(Y«- 
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in relation to Theology and Science; and to avoid equi¬ 
voque I shall use the words Metaphysical Philosophy, or 
Ontology, and sometiuies simply Metaphysics, to designate 
inquiries on the Subjective Method into the ultimate essence 
of things. 

§ 9 . Unhappily there is no uniformity even in the use 
of the term Metaphysics. Sometimes it means Ontology. 
Sometimes it means Psychology. Sometimes it moans 
the highest genenalities of Physics. The first of these 
inquiries I hold to bo utterly futile, hopelessly beyond 
human ken. But the second and third are legitimate in¬ 
quiries, which take their place in human knowledge when¬ 
ever they fire pursued on the Objective Method, and oidy 
deserve rejjroof when pursued on the Subjective Method, 
upon which all problems are insoluble. As I have shown 
at some length elsewhere,* fill problems arc legitimate 
which admit Verificiition of their premisses and conclusions; 
and no Verification is possible excejit on the Objective 
Method. 

§ 10 . In the arrangement of Aristotle’s treatises, those 
which succeeded the Physics were called rd ixstu rd (pvaixa 
—indicating that they were to be studied after the 
Physics, either because their topics were evolved from 
physical inquiries, or because their topics were beyond 
physical inquhy. The equivoque still continues. Metaphy¬ 
sics may concern itself with the last conclusions of Physics, 
dealing iijjth these results as its elements; or it may concern 
itself with inquiries beyond the region of Experience, en¬ 
tirely removed from Vei'ilicfition, transcending Sense, and 
drawing its data from a higher source. Obviously, in pro- 
poi-tion as it seeks its elements in the relations of sensible 
phenomena it forms one branch of legitinnite inquiiy, and 
the oidy question then is as to the validity of the Method it 
employs. In propoi-tion as it seeks its elements in the rela¬ 
tions of supersensible phenomena it separates itself from 
Experience, ceases to be amenable to the ordinary canons of 

Aristotle^ chap. iv. 
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Eesearch, and grounds its existence on the possession of a 
peculiar criterion—a direct and immediate knowledge of the 
Absolute. 

The confusion of these two distinct conceptions is veiy 
common, and is the source of much perplexity. Those who 
hold the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge may admit 
without inconsistency many principles which are metaphy¬ 
sical in the sense of transcending Experience in their gene¬ 
rality, although founded on Experience and conformable 
with it: such, for example, are causality and inertia. There 
is a large admixture of such Metaphysics, in all philoso¬ 
phical Physics; and in this sense we may call Metaphysics 
the prima pliilos^ophia. But Experience is here the source 
and pattern; the Objective Method with its rigorous tests 
of Verification rules as absolutely here as in eveiy other 
department of positive inquiry. The Unknown is only a 
prolongation of the Known, and is trusted only so far 
as it is in strict confcrniity with the Known. The Invisible 
is but the generalisation of the Visible. 

Those who hold that, over and above the conceptions fur- 
jjished through Experience, tlie mind brings with it certain 
conceptions antecedent to and independent of Experience, 
who hold that, over and above our relative knowledge, we 
have absolute knowledge, rererse this procedure from the 
Known and Visible to the Unlcnowu and Invisible; and 
starting from what their rivals declare to be not simply the 
Unknown but the Unknowable, they deduce from it certain 
conclusions which they present as ontological truths capa,J)le 
of guiding us in discovering the relations of phenomena. 
Let Descartes be heard on this point:—‘ Perspienum csb 
optimain philosophandi viam nos sequuturos, si ex ipsius Dei 
cognitione, rerura ab eo crcatannii explicationem deducere 
conemur, ut ita scientiam perfectissimam, qua) cst efi’ectuum, 
per causas acquiramns.’* The fallacy lies in conchiding 
that because, in Mathematics and all deductive operations, 
we unfold the particulars contained implicitly in the gene- 


Descaetes : Frincip. Fhilus. ii. § 22. 
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ralities, we should therefore always seek particulars in this 
way. But the procedure is only justifiable when the gene¬ 
ralities are proved te be indisputably true, and when the 
particulars deduced are by Verification shown to be really as 
well as verbally contained in them. Now, what are the chief 
objects of absolute knowledge, the generalities from which 
ontologists deduce? They are God, Freedom, Immortality, 
Causality, Existence: the noumena of which all the mani¬ 
fold experiences are phenomena.* That it is possible to 
infer these, no one denies; but their value as inferences 
opens an interminable discussion. The ontologists claim to 
hnow them directly, immediately, certainly. Their opponents 
affirm—and endeavour psychologically to prove—that such 
knowledge is impossible, and that, if possible, it would be 
infertile, because incapable of being applied to the problems 
of phenomena except thi’ough Experience; infertile, because 
it can only be a comparison of ideas with ideas, never of 
ideas with facts; and tlms stumbles over the old sceptical 
objection —rls Kpivu tov vyieivov ; Suppose, for example, that 
antecedently to all Experience we know the general law of 
Causality, it is only through Experience we can enrich 
tliis knowledge. We may know that every effect has a 
cause; this knowledge we may have brought with us 
into our phenomenal life ; but what concerns us is, to 
know the particular cause of each particular effect, and 
if we can ascertain that, the genein-l axiom may be dis¬ 
regarded*; if we cannot ascertain that, the general axiom is 
po*verless. 

§ 11. The valid objection against Metaphysics is not so 
much against the subjects of inquiry as against the Method 
of inqiriry; if the Method were legitimate its results would 
be legitimated. I shall consider this Method by-and-by; 
for the present I invoke the unequivocal verdict of History, 
which pronounces it to bo the prolonged impotence of two 
thousand years and all its results, as shifting as the visionary 

• * fffTiv ivKTT^inij ns ^ 6€(epu rb %v y tv Koi ri tout^ aM, —Ahis- 

TOTLR : Met. ill. 1. 
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phantoms of reverie. When we su-e awake, says Aristotle, 
we have a world in common; when we dream, each has his 
own. Kant aptly applies this to metaphysicians, ‘ when wo 
find a variety of men havinj^ various worlds, we may conclude 
them to bo dreamiug.’ It is because the majority of think¬ 
ing men have been convinced that inquiries conducted on 
the Metaphysical Method are but as dreams, that they have 
everywhere in Europe fallen into discredit. Once the pride 
and glory of the greatest intellects, and still forming air im¬ 
portant element of liberal culture, the present decadence of 
Metaphysics is attested no less by the complaints of its few 
followers than by the thronging ranks of its opponents. Few 
now believe in its largo promises; still fewer devote to it 
that passionate jiatience which is devoted by thousands to 
Science. Every day the conviction gains strength, that 
Metajihysics is condemned, by the very nature of its Method, 
to wander for over in one tortuous labj’rinth, within wliose 
circumscribed and winding spaces weary seekers are con¬ 
tinually finding themselves in the trodden tracks of pre¬ 
decessors who could find no exit. 

Metaphysical Philosophy has been ever in movement, but 
the movement has been circular; and this fact is thrown 
into stronger relief by contrast with the linear progress of 
Science. Instead of perpetually finding itself, after years of 
gigantic endeavour, returned to the precise point from which 
it started. Science finds itsedf, year by year, and almost day 
by day, advancing step by step, each accumulation bf power 
adding to the momentum of its 2 >rogress; each evoliiticai, 
like the evolutions of organic development, bringing with it 
a new functional superiority, which in its turn becomes the 
agent of higher develo 2 >ments. Not a fact is discovered 
but has its bearing on the whole body of doctrine; not a 
mechanical imiwovement in the construction of instruments 
but opens fresh sources of discoveiy. Onward, and for ever 
onward, mightier and for ever mightier, rolls this wondrous 
tide of discovery. While the first i>riuciples of Mctaidiysical 
Philosophy are to this day as much a matter of dispute as 
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they were two thousand years ago,* the first principles of 
Science are securely established, and form the guiding lights 
of European progress. Precisely the same questions are 
agitated in Germany at the present moment that were 
agitated in ancient Greece; and with no more certain 
Methods of solving them, with no nearer hopes of ultimate 
success. The History of Philosophy presents the spectacle 
of thousands of intellects—some the gi’eatest that have made 
our race illustrious—steadily concentrated on problems 
believed to bo of vital importance, yet producing no other 
resiilt than a conviction of the extreme facility of error, 
and the remoteness of any pi'obability that Truth can be 
roached.f The only conquest has been critical, that is to 
say, psychological. Vainly do some argiie that Philosophy 
has made no progress hitherto, because its problems are 
complex, and require more effort than the sim2)ler problems 
of Science; vainly are we warned not to conclude from the 
past to the future, averring that no ju’ogress will be made be¬ 
cause no progress has been made. Perilous as it must ever 
be to set absolute limits to the future of huma.n capacity, 
there can be no peril in averring that Metaphysics never 
will achieve its aims, because those aims lie beyond all sco2)e. 
The difficulty is im^xissibility. No jn-ogress can be made 
because no basis of certainty is possible. To aspire to the 
knowledge of more than phenomena—their resemblances, 
co-existences, and successions—is to asi>ire to transcend the 
inexorabl# limits of human fiiculty. To hiow more, we must 
he ijiore. 

* ‘ Cost la hontft etoraello, de la philosopliie do n’avoir pas jusqu'a ptesont mis 
ail jour niivosnltatr positif, im priiicipo uno I'ois pourtouteroconnn c( univorsollemoiit 
admis. Uioii mieux, il n’y a pas memo un ivsiiltat nogatif, uno dofaito oomplito, 
irrovooablc d’une doctrine si refuteo qu'ollo soil.’— Delbieup; Essai de Logiqne 
'Scientifiqve, Liig», 18C5, p. 10. Compare Kant: VroUgomena xu ciner jedeu 
hunftigni Mctaphi/sik, passim. 

t Compare Kant iu the Frefaco to (ho 2nd ed. of the Kritik der reinen Fer- 
•nunft: ‘ Der Metaphysik . . . ist das Schicksal bisher nooh so giinstig nioht 
gowesoii, dass sio don siehern Gang einer AVissenschaft einzuschlagon vormoclit 
Initto; oh sio glcich alter ist als alio lihrigen. . . . Ks ist also kein Zwoifcl, 
dass ihr V^orfahmi bisher ein blosscs Horumtappon und, b»s das Sehlimmsto 
ist, untor blosseii Begriffon geweson sei.’ 
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In the eai'ly days of speculation all Philosophy was essen¬ 
tially metaphysical, because Science had not emerged from 
Common Knowledge to claim theoretical jurisdiction. The 
particular sciences then cultivated, no less than the higher 
generalities on Life, Destiny, and the Universe, were studied 
on one and the same Method; but in the course of evolution 
a second Method gi'ew up, at first timidly and unconsciously, 
gradually enlarging its bounds as it enlarged its powei’S, and 
at last separating itself into open antagonism with its parent 
and rival. The child then destroyed its parent; as the 
mythic Zeus, calling the Titans to his aid, destroyed Saturn 
and usurped his throne. The Titans of the new Method 
were Observation and Experiment. 

There are many who deplore the encroachment of Science, 
fondly imagining that Metaphysical Philosophy would re¬ 
spond better to the higher wants of man. This regret is 
partly uni’easoning sentiment, partly ignorance of the limi¬ 
tations of human faculty. Even among those who admit 
that Ontology is an impossible attempt, there are ma.ny who 
think it should be persevered in, because of the ‘ lofty views ’ 
it is supposed to open to us. This is as if a man desirous of 
going to America should insist on walking there, because 
journeys on foot ai-e moi’o poetical than journeys by 
steam; in vain is he shown the impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic on foot; he admits that grovelling fact, but his 
lofty sold has visions of some mysterious overland route by 
which he hopes to pass. He dies without reaching»America; 
but to the last gasp he maintains that he has discovered .the 
route on which others may reach it. 

Let us hear no more of the lofty views claimed as the 
exclusive privilege of Metaphysics. Ignorant indeed must; 
be the man who nowadays is unacquainted witli^the grandeur 
and sweep of scientific speculation in Astronomy and Geology, 
or who has never been thi'illcd by the revelations of the 
telescope and microscope. The heights and depths of man’s 
.nature, the heights to which he aspires, the depths into 
which he searches, and the grander generalities on Life, 
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Destiny, and the Universe, find as eminent a place in Science' 
as in Metaphysics. And even were we compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that lofty views were excluded from Science, the 
earnest mind would surely barter such loftiness for Trath ? 
Our struggle, our passion, our hope, is for Truth, not for lofti¬ 
ness ; for sincerity, not for pretence. If we cannot reach 
certain heights, let us acknowledge them to be inacessible, 
and not deceive ourselves and others by phrases which 
pretend that these heights are accessible. Bentham warns 
rrs against ‘question-begging epithets; ’ and one of these 
is the epithet ‘lofty,’ with which Metaphysical Philosophy 
allures the unwary student. As a specimen of the sentiment 
so inappropriately dragged in to decide questions not of 
sentiment but of truth, consider the following passage 
delivered from the professorial chair to students whose 
opinions were to be formed :— 

‘ A spirit of most misjudging contempt has for many years 
become fashionable towards the metaphysical contemplations 
of the elder sages. Alas! I cannot rmderstand on what 
principles. Is it, then, a matter to bo exulted in, that we ’ 
have at length discovered that our faculties are only formed 
for earth and earthly phenomena ? Are we to rejoice at our 
own limitations, and delight that we can be cogently demon¬ 
strated to be prisoners of sense aud the facts of sense ? In 
those early struggles after a higher and more perfect know¬ 
ledge, and in the forgetfulness of every inferior science 
through the very ardour of the pursuit, there is at least a 
glorious, an irresistible testimony to the loftier destinies of 
man; and it might almost bo pronounced that in such a 
view, their very errors evidence a truth higher than all our 
discoveries can disclose! When Lord Bacon, with his clear 
and powei-fu^ reasonings, led our thinkers from these ancient 
I’egions of thought (then newly opened to the modern world) 
to the humbler but moi’e varied and extensive department of 
inductive inquiry, I represent to myself that angel-guide, all 
light and grace, who is pictured by our great poet as slowly 
conducting the first of our race from Paradise, to leave him 
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in a world, vast, indeed, and varied, but where thorns and 
thistles abounded, and food—often uncertain and often 
perilous—was to be gained only by the sweat of the brow and 
in the downcast attitude of servile toil.’* 

It would be an insult to the reader’s understanding to 

D 

answer the several absurdities and ‘ question-begging ’ posi¬ 
tions of this passage, which, however, is tyiucal of much that 
may be read in many winters. Contempt for the specula¬ 
tions of the elder sages, or indeed of moderns, is a feeling we 
should be slow to acknowledge, whatever estimate we formed 
of their truth. If my polemical tone against a Method I 
believe to be not only hopeless but nowadays pernicious has 
sometimes seemed to wainant such an accusation, let me, on 
personal no less than philosophic grounds, rebut it here. The 
memory of long laborious study, ever baled ever renewed, 
would alone suffice to create sympathy and respect for all 
earnest seekers; and if this feeling were not present, the 
Positive Philosophy would suffice, pointing as it does to all 
the great metaphysicians as necessary precursors, without 
whose labours Science would never have existed. It is not 
because the noble pioneers have perished in the trenches, 
that their renown should fade. If we make a brkke of 

o 

their dead bodies, wo should raise a monument to their 
devotion. 


Abcheb Butieu : hetum on the Hid, o/Andeut Fhilosophi/, ii. 101), 
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§ 12. A Spanish metaphysician truly says that the question 
of Method rules, and in one sense comprehends, all philoso¬ 
phical questions, being indeed Philosophy in action.* As it 
is a path on which Truth is sought, we must first come to 
some agreement respecting the object of search. 

The question. What is Truth ? has been variously answered, 
but instead of pausing here to consider the answers, I will 
propose one which is sufficiently catholic to be accepted by 
all schools. 

Truth is the correspondence between the order of 
ideas and the order of phenomena, so that the one is 
a reflection of the other—the movement of Thought 
following the movement of Things. 

The correspondence can never be absolute : it must, from 
the very structure of the mind, be relative; but this relative 
accuracy suffices when it enables us to foresee with certauity 
the changes which will arise in the external order under 
given conditions. If the order in our ideas respecting falling 
bodies sufficiently corresponds with the order of the phe¬ 
nomena themselves to enable us to express the Law with 
precision, and foresee its results with certainty,-we have in 
that Law a truth of the only kind attainable by us. 

The reader will observe that I have used the phrases ‘ order in 
ideas ’ and ‘ movement of thought ’ instead of adopting the 
ordinary formula ‘ ideas conformable with objects.’ If Truth is 

* Nieto Skbbano : Bosqiiejo de la Giencia Viidenfc, M.^ulrid, 1867. Parte 
primera, p. 31. ‘ La cuestion do mitodo domina y comprondo hasta cierto punto 
todaa La.s cuestiones filosoficas. Efectivamente ol miitodo filosofico es la filosofla 
misma on accion, la cual aparoce ya tal cu.al es desde los primeroi pesos, y no piiede 
desmentirse on lo succsivo.’ 

VPL. I. 


b 
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^ the conformity of ideas with objects, Truth is a chimera, or 
Idealism is irresistible. ‘ La notion de verite implique une 
contradiction,’ says Delbceuf. ‘ Par definition, une idee n’est 
vraie qu’a la condition d’etre conforme, adequate a son ohjet. 
Mais, par essence, une idee est necessairement differeiite d’un 
ohjet. Comment done pnis-je parler d’une Equation entre 
I’idee et son ohjet? ’* The old sceptical arguments are un¬ 
answerable on this ground. We need not, however, rush 
into Idealism by affirming the identity of ideas and their 
objects; we need simply give up all pretension to absolute 
knowledge, and rest contented with relative knowledge, which 
permits of our adjusting our actions to the external order. 
Indeed the ultimate aim of knowledge is adaptation; and we 
call it Truth when the adaptation is precise. Wliat bodies 
are in themselves, what faUiiig is in itself, need not properly 
concern us ; only what are the relations in which bodies and 
their movements stand to our perceptions. If in attempt¬ 
ing to comprehend these relations we succeed in so ari'anging 
our ideas that then* order corresponds with the order of 
phenomena (as when we think of falling bodies having a 
velocity proportional to the time), that arrangement is 
Truth; but if, instead of the movement of Thought being 
controlled by the movement of Things, our ideas are arranged 
in an order which does not correspond with the order of 
phenomena (as when we think of the velocity being propor¬ 
tional to the space fallen through), that is Error. And this 
discloses the imperfection of the many definitions of Truth 
which regard it as ‘ conformity among ideas.’ The conception 
of velocity proportional to space is a conception which would 
: have nothing against it were it not opposed to the facts. As 
a pure deduction it is inevitable; a movement of Thought 
determined by some pre-existing thought necessarily takes 
that course ; hut a movement of Thought determined by that 
of Things, following step by step the succession of phenomena, 
leads to the conclusion of velocity proportional to the time. 

§ 13. To attain this correspondence between the internal 

* Delbceuf ; Kami de Logique Scientifique, p. 35. 
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and external order is tlie object of Search; and the Methods 
of Search are two: 

ffl. The Objective Method which moulds its conceptions on 
rWities by closely following the movements of the objects 
as they severally present themselves to Sense, so that the 
movements of Thought may synchronise with the move¬ 
ments of Things. ’ 

/8. The Subjective Method which moulds realities on its con¬ 
ceptions, endeavouring to discern the order of Thii^s, 'not 
by step by step adjustments of the order of ideas to it, but 
by the anticipatory rush of Tliought, the direction of which 
is determined by Thoughts and not controlled by Objects. 
Observation of objects presented to the mind must be 
succeeded by Conjecture respecting the connecting, but 
unobserved, links. The successive stages of inquiry are 
from Observation to Conjecture, and from Conjecture to 
Verification. The Subjective Method stops at the second 
stage: its function is Hypothesis. The Objective Method 
passes on to the third stage: its function is Verification. 
Thus while the first characterises our spontaneous tendency, 
and is seen in full vigour in all the early forms of speculation, 
the second characterises our reflective tendency, and is the 
source of positive knowledge. The Objective Method thus- 
absorbs what is excellent in the Subjective Method, as 
Science takes up into itself whatever Metaphysics can esta¬ 
blish, rejecting what is irrelevant and completing what is 
incomplete. Both physicist and metaphysicist employ Obser¬ 
vation and Conjecture; but the physicist, if true to the 
Objective Method, is careful to verify the accura’cy of his 
observations and conjectures, submitting the order of his 
ideas to the order of phenomena; whereas the metaphysicistJ 
obeying the subjective impulse, is careless of Verification, 
and is quite ready to rely on data and conclusions which arei 
absolutely incapable of Verification. The one freely employs' 
H 3 q>othesis under the rigorous condition of never relying 
on a conjecture as a fact, never assuming that a harmony 
in his conceptions must necessarily imply a corresponding 
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arrangement in phenomena; the other employs Hypothesis 
under the single condition of not thereby introducing a 
logical discord. In the one case the ‘ anticipatory rush of 
thought ’ is controlled by the confrontation of ideas with ob¬ 
jects. In the other case the rush of thought is controlled only 
by the confrontation of ideas with ideas. Briefly, then, iji 
may be said that the Objective Method seeks Truth in the 
relations of objects ; whereas the Subjective Method seeks it 
in the relations of ideas.' 

§ 14. Philosophers expound the objective and subjective 
elements of which Knowledge is composed, as the material 
y and/ormal elements. Things furnish the materials. Thought 
furnishes the forms. Objects stimulate the activity of the 
Mind; the Laws of mental action determine the result, in 
the forms of percepts, concepts, and judgments. But philo¬ 
sophers continually overlook the important consideration 
that the Mind, besides its laws which determine the forms 
of the material given by objects, has also a movement of its 
own; and this movement is determined from within, by 
some pre-existing movement, just as it may be determined 
from without, by the stimulus of objects. It is this subjective 
current which, disturbing the clear reflection of the objective 
order, is the main source of error. It determines those 
concepts and judgments which have no corresponding objects: 
halluciriations, reveries, dreams, hypotheses, flgments. This 
being so, we cannot accept the notion adopted by Sir W. 
Hamilton from Twesten, that ‘ the condition of error is not 
the activity of intelligence but its inactivity.’ On the con¬ 
trary we must assign error to the activity of intelligence 
when it follows its own impulses in lieu of receiving the 
direction from objects. ‘ What is actually thought,’ according 
to Twesten and his follower, ‘cannot but be correctly 
thought. Error first commences when thinking is remitted, 
and can in fact only gain admission in virtue of the truth 
which it contains;—every error is a perverted truth.’ * This 
seems to me so glaringly in opposition to all rational inter- 


Hamilton ; Loffic, i. 77. 
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pretation that I must conclude it to mean something very 
different from what it says. Hamilton’s comment only makes 
the matter worse. 

§ 15. That the source of Error is the subjective current deter¬ 
mining the direction of the thoughts, is easily shown. Error 
arises in the substitution of Inference for Presentation. No 
error can possibly arise in Sensation itself, but solely in the 
movements of thought which are prompted by the sensation. 
The immense activity of this subjective current, the large in¬ 
terfusion of Inference in the simplest acts of Perception, has 
long been recognised; and, as I have said elsewhere,, what is 
called a ‘ fact ’ and held to be indisputable because it is a 
‘fact,’ is in reality a bundle of inferences, some or all of 
which may be false, tied together by sensations, which must 
be true. Take a case so simple as the sight of an apple on 
the table. All that is here directly certified by consciousness 
• is the sensation of a coloured surface; with this are linked 
certain ideas of rouudiiess, firmness, sweetness, and fragrance, 
which were once sensations, and are now recalled by this of 
colour; and the whole group of actual and inferred sensations 
clusters into the fact which is expressed in ‘there is an 
apple.’ Yet any one of these inferences may be erroneous. 
The coloured object may be the imitation of an apple in 
wood or stone; the inferences of roundness and solidity 
would then be correct, those of sweetness and fragrance 
eri’oneous; the statement of fact would he false. Or the 
object seen may be another kind of fruit, resembling • an 
apple, yet in important particulars differing from it. Or the 
object may not exist, and our perception may be an halluci¬ 
nation. Thus a case seemingly so simple may furnish us 
with the evidence that Facts express our conception of the 
order in extgpnal things, and not the unadulterated order 
itself. Should the accuracy of any particular fact happen to 
be of importance—and in Science all facts are important— 
we must verify it, before accepting it. How is it verified ? 
j By submitting each of its constituent inferences to the primordial 
test of Consciousness. The test with regard to Ejects within 
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range of sense is obviously the reduction of Inference to 
Sensation. The test with regard to axioms, or general 
principles transcending sense, is confonnity with the laws of 
thought; when we have thus verified a fact we have attained 
the highest degree of certitude. 

The mental vision by which in Perception we see the 
unajyparent details—i. e. by which sensations formerly co¬ 
existing with the one now affecting us are reinstated under 
the form of ideas, which represent the objects—is a process 
closely allied to Eatiocination, which also presents an ideal 
series such as, if the objects were before us, would be a series 
of sensations, or perceptions. A chain of reasoning is a 
chain of inferences, which are ideal presentations of the 
details now unapparent to sense. Could we realise all the 
links in this chain, by placing the objects in their actual 
prder as a visible series, the chain of reasoning would be a 
succession of perceptions, and would cease to be called 
reasoning. The path of the planets is seen by reason to be 
an ellipse; it would be perceived as a fact if we were in a 
proper position, and endowed with the requisite instruments 
to enable us to follow the planet in its course. Not having 
this advantage, we infer the unapparent points in its course, 
from those which are apparent. We see them mentally. 
In like manner, suppose a human body is discovered under 
conditiohs which suggest that it has been burned, but 
without sufficient indication of the cause, i. e. the facts 
antecedent to the burning. Some one suggests 'that these 
unapparent facts are those of Spontaneous Combustion. , Our 
greater familiarity with the facts of combustion in general, 
and with the facts of the animal organism, enables us to see 
that this explanation is absurd; we mentally range the 
supposed objects before us, and see that such an order of 
co-existences and successions is in contradiction to all 
experience; we cannot see what the actual order was, but 
see clearly that it was not that. 

Correct reasoning is the ideal assemblage of objects in 
their true relations of co-existence and succession. It is see- 
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ing with the mind’s eye. Bad reasoning results from over¬ 
looking either some of the objects, or their relations; some 
links are dropped, and the gap is filled up from another 
series. Thus the traveller sees a highwayman, where there 
is truly no more than a sign-post in the twilight; and a 
philosopher, in the twilight of knowledge, sees a pestilence 
foreshadowed by an eclipse. 

These considerations may elucidate the real meaning to be 
assigned to Facts, which are sometimes taken to express the 
order of external things, and sometimes our conception of that 
order—our description of it; just as sound means both the 
vibrations of the air, and our sensation of them. There is a 
general tendency to use the word Fact for a final truth. 
‘This is a fact not a theory’ means, ‘this is an indis¬ 
putable trath, not a disputable view of the truth.’ But if, as 
we have seen. Facts arc inextricably mingled with Inferences, 
and if both Perception and Ecasonmg are processes of mental 
vision reinstating unapparent details, and liable to error in ^ 
the inferences, it is clear that the radical antithesis is not 
between Fact and Theory, but between verified and unverified 
Inferences. 

The antithesis between Fact and Theory is untenable, for 
the same statement may be either a fact or a theory, without 
any change in its evidence. It is a fact that the earth is 
globular. It is a fact that this globe is an oblate spheroid. 

It is a fact that its orbit is elliptical. No one doubts that 
these are facts, no one doubts that they are theories. Shall 
we g;ay that they were theories until they were verified, when 
they became facts ? This wiU not extricate us; since all 
. facts require verification before they are admitted as truths; 
up to that point they are not less inferential than theories. 

I see an apple now falling, and I see an apple which has 
fallen. These are two facts which ordinary language will 
not suffer us to call theories. Now consider two theories 
which ordinary language suffers us to call facts: namely, 
that all apples when unsupported will fiill, and that the spaces 
fallen through will be as the squares of the times. These 
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are two theories of extreme generality, which are far more 
indisputable than the facts we have contrasted them with. 
They carry such certainty that no mind having the requisite 
preparation can for a moment hesitate in assenting to them. 
They are inferences which are necessities. Whereas the 
inferences involved in the facts before named may very easily 
be erroneous. The falling object may not be an apple; the 
apple found at the foot of the tree may not have fallen, but 
have been plucked and placed there. Thus doubt is permis¬ 
sible ; and if the facts carried any importance we should be 
bound to verify the accuracy of our inferences. No doubt is 
permissible in respect to the two theories, because the 
inferences on which they rest have already been rigorously 
verified. They carry none of those possibilities of error 
which we know may be carried by individual experiences; 
all such possibilities have been eliminated in the establish¬ 
ment of the general truth. Should any individual experience 
seem in contradiction with a thoroughly verified theory, 
should a hundred individual experiences contradict it, our 
confidence would suffer no disturbance; we should at once 
assign them to the interference of some condition not included 
in thefonmda, Tliat condition might be wholly undiscover- 
able, but we should be certain that the laws of natme were 
invariable; and our experience of disturbing influences is 
sutficiently extensive to invoke them in every apparent 
exception to a law. If it happened that two magnets placed 
side by side impressed on a particle of iron a velocity greater, 
or less, than the sum of the velocity due to each magnet 
acting separately, and if this were to occur a thousand times, 
we should not doubt the truth of the law that the velocity is 
proportional to the force, but should attribute this exception 
to some exceptional condition, such as the influence of one 
magnet on the other. The reason is simple: the law has 
been rigorously verified; the absence of any exceptional 
condition has not been verified, whereas the presence of such 
a condition is suggested by manifold experiences in ana¬ 
logous cases. 
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Failing thus to discover any valid antithesis between Fact 
and Theory, we must look upon the ordinary distinction as 
simply verbal. Shall we express it by the terms Description 
and Explanation, implying that a Fact describes the order of u 
phenomena, and a Theory interprets that order 9 For many 
purposes this would suffice. Yet on examination we shall 
find that an Explanation is only a fuller Description: more 
details are introduced, greater precision is given, the links 
in the chain which are unapparent to sense, are made 
apparent to reason; but the essential mystery is untouched; 
successions are enumerated, but causation escapes. Thus in 
the description of falling bodies, greater fulness and precision 
of detail are given when the unapparent links are added, and 
the law of gravitation is introduced as the explanation. In 
like manner the description of an event, say the destruction 
of a house by a fire, acquires greater fulness and precision of 
detail when the apparent details are completed by some eye¬ 
witness who saw the fire break out, and explains it by this 
enumeration of details. In each case the objects are ranged 
in their order, and are seen thus; but in each case many 
objects are not seen, many intermediate links are overlooked, 
or are undiseoverable; and the causal nexus is for ever undis- 
coverable. Thus it is that explanations are descriptions, 
and descriptions are explanations, facts are theories, and 
theories facts. Science is the explanation of nature; the 
systematic co-ordination of the facts of co-existence and 
succession. 

§. 16. In the preceding paragraphs we have vindicated the 
necessity of the subjective current, and its dangers. The 
weakness of the Subjective Method is its impossibility of 
applying Verification; whereas the security of the Objective 
Method lies its vigilant Verification. In both the mind 
has to supply the formal elements; in both it has to link 
together sensations by inferences, and to classify objects 
according to inferred relations. But the Objective Method 
simply co-ordinates the materials furnished by Experience; 
it introduces no new materials; or if it admits them, it does 
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so provisionally and hypothetically; they are not accepted as 
real objects until their reality has been otherwise established. 
Whereas the Subjective Method is perpetually overstepping 
the limits that divide the material from the formal; its 
tendency is to confound concepts with percepts, ideas with 
objects, conjectures with realities. It commits the fault of 
drawing material from the Subject, instead of drawing only 
farm. It takes up an inference and treats it as a fact, and 
thus gives its own fictions the character of reality. Because 
it cannot apply Verification it assumes that the order of ideas 
must correspond with the external order if no disorder (con¬ 
tradiction) be displayed. Hence it is that metaphysical con¬ 
clusions are sometimes so audaciously at vaiiance with what 
is known of the external order.* 

§ 17. The Objective Method is incapable of reaching any 
results without the large employment of Inference, the suc¬ 
cessive steps of discovery being Observation, Hypothesis, and 
Verification. It is distinguished from the Subjective Method, 
not by its aim, which is in both that of co-ordinating the 
relations of objects, but by its 2 )rinciple of seeking the rela¬ 
tions in the order of the objects themselves, instead of m 
the order of our ideas: submitting therefore every Inference 
to the control of Verification, and refusing to accept a con¬ 
jecture as a fact until it has been tested by confrontation 
with the-external order. The cardinal distinction between 
Metaphysics and Science lies in Method, not in the nature 
of their topics; and the proof of this is exemjfiified in the 
fact that a theory may be transferred from Metaphysics to 
Science simply by the addition of a verifiable element; or, 
conversely, may be transferred from Science to Metaphysics 
by the withdrawal of this same verifiable element. Thus 
the law of gravitation is a scientific theory; bqt if we with¬ 
draw from it the verifiable formula ‘ inversely -as the 

IIeoei, for instance, bases his system on Contradiction. So far from admitting 
that a thing cannot be the conteiry of that which it is, he affirms, as a fundamental 
principle, that ‘ everything is at once that which it is and the contrary of thpt 
which it is.’ 
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square of the distance and directly as the mass,’ there 
remains only the occult Attraction,—which is metaphysical. 
On the other hand, if to a metaphysical theory of gravita¬ 
tion, which explains the phenomena by Attraction or an 
‘ inherent virtue,’ we add the verifiable formula of its mode 
of action, the purely subjective conception passes at once 
into the objective region, and a scientific theory results. 

§ 18. In the course of tliis History we shall be incessantly 
witnessing the disastrous eifects of transporting the for'mal 
elements of knowledge into the region of material elements— 
‘ realising abstractions,’ as it is called—and deducing con¬ 
clusions from unverified inferences as if they had been 
verified. We shall witness the efforts of i)hilosophers to 
interpret the external order by the internal order, animating 
Nature with human tendencies, interpreting motors by mo¬ 
tives. Thus because we derive our conceptions of Force and 
Cause from our own efforts and volitions, we interpret the 
changes seen without us by the changes felt within us. This 
is the source of the Fetichism of children and savages; of 
the Polytheism of early nations; and, by a gradual refine¬ 
ment in abstraction, of the Metaphysics and Physics of 
philosophers. Causes are first personified; next raised into 
Deities; then, by gradual, elimination of the personal quali¬ 
ties, transformed into Entities; and finally resolved into 
Forces, which are exponents of relations. Thus first dis¬ 
appears the Will, next the independent existence; and 
what finally remains is an abstract expression of the .ob¬ 
served order. 

§ 19. To make the two Methods more readily’ appreciable 
by exhibiting them in operation, I will select an imaginary 
case and two real cases. 

From a country where clocks are unknown, even by tradi¬ 
tion, two travellei’s arrive, and in the kitchen of the cottage 
where they are first received they observe with astonishment 
an eight-day clock. The phenomena it presents are so novel 
that our travellers at once- begin attempting an explanation. 
Now all explanation consists in bringing the unknown facts 
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under certain general facts already laiown; only by finding 
what the unknown is like, can it be classed and known, 
Li the present case the new phenomena resemble certain 
phenomena observed in animals. Hence the first rough 
approximation to an explanation is the conjecture that the 
clock must be alive. Suppose one of the travellers to be 
uncultivated, and still in the fetichistic stage, he will at once 
conclude from his conjecture that the clock is a fctich, and is 
inhabited by a good or evil Spirit. Let us, however, suppose 
him to have emerged from the primitive stage of intellectual 
development, and to have become a thoughtful metaphy¬ 
sician. His companion we will suppose to have been trained 
in Science and its methods. Both start from the spontaneous 
hypothesis that the clock is alive, this being the conjecture 
which most naturally ranges the new phenomena under 
kiiOAvn phenomena. Let us now watch their procedui’c. 

A is a subjective philosopher, and, not aware of the ab¬ 
solute necessity of verifying his hypothesis, proceeds to 
apply it, and to deduce explanations of the clock-phenomena 
from the known facts of animal life. The ticking rc'senibles 
the regular sounds of breathing; the beating of the pendulum 
is like the beating of the heart; the slow movements of the 
hands are they not movements of feelers in search of food? 
the striking of the hours are they not cries of pain or expres¬ 
sions of anger ? If the hours are struck just as he approaches 
the clock to examine it, or has laid hold of it, the coincidence 
easily suggests rage or terror as the cause; and he having 
once formed that conception, all subsequent experience of the 
clock striking when he is at a distanqe from it, or when no 
one is in the kitchen, will fail to shake it, but will bo accom¬ 
modated to it by other explanations. * 

By continuing to observe the phenomena his first rough, 
explanation would gradually be modified, and give place to 
one more consistent with the facts. A variety of ingenious 
explanations would occur; but they woidd all be vitiated by 
the absence of any verification of the data. He observes a 
certain periodicity in the recurrence of the cries. There is 
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a regularity in the succession of these cries—one being' 
always followed by two, and two by three, and so on up to 
twelve; after which one recurs and two and three in the old 
order. To his great delight he at last observes a coincidence 
between each of these cries and the position of the hands 
on the dhil-plate; the longer hand always pointing to twelve, 
and the shorter hand'to the number corresponding with the 
cries. Hence he properly infers a causal connection; but 
what that is he can only guess; out of several guesses- he 
selects the most plausible. He propounds his explanation 
to his friend B with perfect confidence in its truth. 

B hereupon impatiently points out the treacherous nature 
of the procedure A has followed. ‘ My dear fellow, you seem 
unaware that your starting-pohit requires strict examination. 
Vou assume the vitality of the clock, and having assumed 
this, you interpret by it the resemblance of ticking to 
^ breathing, and of the sounds to cries of pain and anger. But 
the clock may be alive, and yet these resemblances may be 
fallacious; they must be verified before they can be accepted; 
and if the clock is not alive? You muddle yourself with 
Mctaifiiysics, and amuse yourself with drawing deductions, 
instead of verifying your data. In classing the new facts 
under old facts it is necessary that we should assure our¬ 
selves that the resemblance we imagine is a real resemblance, 
and siu-ings from similar roots. To effect this, rigorous 
Analysis is indis 2 )ensable. But on your Subjective Method 
there is no analysis of objects, only of ideas. Let me describe 
thejjourse of my own mvestigations, guided by that Method 
winch Science has taught me to rely on. 

‘Like you I conjectured that an animal was before me. 
What animal? I firsri; perceived that in many respects it 
was unlike all animals known to me; and pursuing this 
track I found so many points of unlikeness, and these of such 
significance in animal life, that another conjecture emerged, 
and I asked, Is it an animal at all ? Here were two starting- 
points, both conjectural, both needing verification. I chose to 
begin upon the second, and for this reason: if tlic clock were 
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not an animal the natural inference was that it must be a 
machine. I was already familiar with many machines, 
more so than with organisms, and I began trying how far the 
observed phenomena coidd be brought under the known facts 
of mechanism. Now observe the operation of scientific 
method! You might have joined with me in forming 
precisely the same conjectures, but you would have started 
off at a tangent, and would have deduced from mechanical 
facts just as you deduced from vital facts, without troiibling 
yourself about Verification. Had I not employed that 
potent instrument Analysis I should never have discovered 
the truth about the clock. The complex facts had to be de¬ 
composed, and their elements ascertained. As this could not 
(successfully) be done by analysis of my ideas, I had no 
alternative but to take the clock to pieces, bit by bit, in the 
search after the objective condition of each element in this 
complex whole. I removed the dial-plate, then the back, 
finally the whole external case; but still the pendulum 
swung, still the sounds regularly succeeded^ Accidentally 
arresting the pendulum, I found that all the phenomena dis¬ 
appeared; restoring its swing, I restored the phenomena. 
After repeating this often enough to eliminate all possibilities 
of coincidence I came to the conclusion that the clock- 
phenomena were dependent on the motion of the pendulum. 
This was one step, and an important one; but it was no 
explanation. There were two questions still to be answered: 
What makes the pendulum move in this manner and how 
does its motion effect the observed results ? Had I been 
deprived of the means of objective analysis, unable to take 
the clock to pieces, I should have been reduced to your pro¬ 
cedure-ingenious guessing. But Observation having dis¬ 
closed the ascent of one weight and descent of another, I con¬ 
jectured that this motion was connected with the striking of 
the hours: I verified it by pulling the descending weight, 
and I found that, as I pulled, the hands revolved, and the 
sounds, previously heard at long intervals, now rapidly 
succeeded eaeh other. Having laid bare the interior I could 
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trace the action of each part of the mechanism. I fonnd that" 
each beat of the pendulum detached one tooth of a wheel, 
and thus liberated the arrested movement of that wheel. I 
obseiwed that these liberations were pulses coinciding with the 
tickings, and that the movements of the hands coincided with 
these movements of the wheel, every sixty revolutions of the 
wheel coinciding with each stroke of the clock. Having thus 
explained the mechanism I rejected the idea of the clock 
being an organism, as a needless and unacceptable hypothesis. 
I found that it resembles other mechanisms in all its essential 
characters, whereas it wants the primary character of an 
organism, that of drawing its force from Nutrition.’ 

§ 20. Even those who may object that our scientific 
traveller has too obviously the advantage in this illustration 
will admit that the two procedures are characteristically 
opposed. It is in taking an object to pieces by Analysis, 
either real or ideal, that we learn to estimate its elements and 
thus to estimate the whole. The Subjective Method deduces 
the elements from the whole; and it is confirmed in this 
procedure by the success of Deductive Science. Ther e jg, 
howeyerj a yital.diatinction between the Deductive .Method 
and the Suyective Method, and it is this: in the former both 
data and conclusions are verified by confrontation with the 
external order. If truth is the correspondence between the 
order of ideas and the order of phenomena, the only right 
Method must be that which step by step assures the corre¬ 
spondence, demonstrating that the order of our ideas is also 
that of the phenomena they represent. 

§ 2l. I have still to exemplify the operation of the rival 
Methods by two cases that have not the drawback which may 
attach to imaginary illustration. The first shall be borrowed 
from Broussais, in his contrast of Brown’s system with his 
o wn:— * 

A survey of the phenomena of life led both to the general 
conception of Excitation as the constant condition of all 
vital phenomena, and therefore as a compendious expression 
which resumed the general facts. Up to this* point both 
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followed the Objective Method. From this point the diver¬ 
gence was great: ‘ Nous professons d’abord avec Brown, que 
la vie ne s’eutretient que par I’excitation. Mais nous aban- 
donnons aussitot cet auteur, parce qu’il prend la voie de I’ab- 
straction en dissertant toujours sur Vexcitation covsidcree en 
elle-meme ; nous aimons inieux eUulier ce flienomhie dans les 
organes etdans les tissus qui les composent, ouplutot observer 
les organes et les tissus excite.’* 

§ 22. Our second illustration shall be taken from the in¬ 
structive though deplorable hypothesis of Spirit-rapping, 
which is an indelible disgrace to the education of our age. 

A few persons stand round a table, gently resting their 
hands on it, but careful not to push in any direction. In a 
little while the table moves, at first slowly, aftei-wards with 
growing velocity. The persons are all of the highest respec¬ 
tability, above suspicion of wilful deceit. The phenomenon is 
so unexpected, so unprecedented, that an explanation is im¬ 
periously demanded. In presence of unusual phenomena, 
men are unable to remain without some explanation which 
shall render intelligible to them how the ixnusual event is 
produced. They are spectators merely; condemned to 
witness the event, unable to penetrate directly into its causes, 
unable to get behind the scenes and see the strings which 
move the puppets, they guess at what they cannot see. 
Man is interpres Natiirw. Wliether he be metaphysician 
or man of science, his starting-point is the same; and 
they are in error who say that the metaphysician differs 
from the man of science in drawing his explanation from the 
recesses of his own mind in lieu of drawing it from the ob¬ 
servation of facts. Both observe facts, and both draw their 
interpretations from their own minds. Nay, as we have seen, 
there is necessarily, even in the most familiar fact, the annex¬ 
ation of mental inference—some formal eleiiient added by 
the mind, suggested by, but not given in, the immediate ob¬ 
servation. Facts are the registration of direct observation 
and direct inference, congeries of particulars partly sensa- 

^ BKOUHSAiii: De tIrritation^ 2iid e<l. 1839, i. hb. 
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tional, partly ideal. The scientific value of facts depends on 
the validity of the inferences bound up with them; and hence 
the profound truth of Cullen’s paradox, that there are more 
false facts than false theories current. 

The facts comprised in the phenomenon of ‘ Table-turning ’ 
are by no means so simple as they have been represented. Let 
us, however,-reserve all criticism, and fix our attention solely 
on the phenomenon, which, expressed in rigorous tei-ms, 
amounts to this:—the table turns; the caxzse of its turning 
is unknown. To explain this, one class of metaphysical minds 
refers it to the agency of an unseen Spirit. Connecting the 
spiritual manifestation with others which have been naiTated 
to him, the interpreter finds no difiiculty in believing that a 
Spirit moved the table; for ‘ the movement assuredly issued 
from no human agencythe respectable witnesses ‘ declared 
they did not push.’ Unless the table moved itself, therefore, 
his conclusion must be that it was moved by a Si)irit. 

Minds of another class give another explanation, one 
ecpially metaphysical, although its advocates scornfully reject 
the spiritual hypothesis. These minds are indisposed to 
admit the existence of Spirits as agents in natural phenomena; 
but their interpretation, in spite of its employing the lan¬ 
guage of Science, is as uttei’ly removed from scientific 
method as the spiritual interpretation they despise. They 
attribute the phenomenon to Electricity. Connecting this 
supposed electrical manifestation with some other facts which 
seem to warrant the belief of nervous action being identi¬ 
cal wfth electricity, they have no hesitation in affirming that 
electricity streams from the tips of the fingers. It is- even 
suggested by one gentleman that ‘ the nervous fiuid has pro¬ 
bably a rotatory action, and a power of throwing off some of 
its surplus force*.’ How entirely these ideas of nervous fiuid, 
rotatory power, and surplus force are additions drawn from the 
imagination and not supplied in the objects, I need scarcely 
pause to point out. 

I^ach of these explanations has been very widely accepted 
by the general public. The obvious defect in both lies in 

vcp/. I. c 
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the utter absence of any objective guarantee. We ought 
to be satisfied with no explanation which is without its valid 
guarantee. Before we purchase silver- spoons we demand 
to see the mark of Silversmiths’ Hall, to be assured that the 
spoons are silver, and not plated only. The test of the 
assayer dispels our misgivings. In like manner when the 
motion of a table is explained by spiritual agency, instead 
of debating whether the spirit ‘ bring airs from heaven or 
blasts from hell,’ we let our scepticism fall on the preliminary 
assumption of the spirit’s presence. Prove the presence of 
the spirit, before you ask us to go further. If present, the 
spirit is perhaps capable of producing this motion of the 
table; we do not know whether it is, for we know nothing 
about spirits; at any rate the primary point requiring proof 
is the presence of the spirit; we cannot permit you to assume 
such a presence merely to explain such a movement; for if 
the fact to be explained is sufficient proof of the explanation, 
we might with equal justice assume that the movement was 
caused by an invisible dragon who turned the table by the 
fanning of his awful wings. If it is permissible to draw 
material from the Subject, and to make such assumption 
valid as regards objects, our right to assume the dragon is 
on a par with our right to assume the spirit. 

A similar initial error is observable in the electrical hypo¬ 
thesis. • Electi’icity may be a less intrinsically improbable 
assumption, but its presence requires proof. After that step 
had been taken, we should require proof that electricity 
could comport itself with reference to tables and similar 
bodies in this particular manner. We have varioxis tests for 
the presence of electricity; various means of ascertaining 
how it would act upon a table. But seeing that the gentle¬ 
man who spoke so confidently of ‘currents issuing from 
the tips of the fingers ’ never once attempted to prove that 
there were cun’ents; and knowing moreover that these 
currents, if present, would not make a table turn, all men 
of true sdentific culture dismissed the explanation with 
contempt. 
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Such were the metaphysical explanations of the pheno¬ 
menon. They are vitiated by their Method. Very different 
was that pursued by men of science. The object sought was 
the unknown cause of the table’s movement. To reach the 
unknown we must pass by the Objective Method through 
the avenues of the known; wo must not attempt to reach it 
tlirough the unknown. Is there any known fact with which 
this movement can be allied? The first and most obvious 
suggestion was that the table was pushed by the hands which 
rested on it. There is a difficulty in the way of this expla¬ 
nation, namely, ‘ that the persons declare solemnly they did 
not push; and, as persons of the highest respectability, we 
are bound to believe them.’ Is this statement of any value ? 
The whole question is involved in it. But the philosophical 
mind is very little affected by guarantees of respectability in 
matters implicating sagacity rather than integrity. The 
.Frenchman assured his friend that the earth did turn round 
the sun, and offered his farole d’hmmcur as a guarantee; but 
in the delicate and difficult question of science, paroles 
d’honneur have a quite inappreciable weight. We may there¬ 
fore set aside the respectability of the witnesses, and, with 
full confidence in their integrity, estimate the real value of 
their assertion, which amounts to this: they were not con¬ 
scious of pushing. If we come to examine such a case, we 
find Physiology in possession of abundant examples of mus¬ 
cular action unaccompanied by distinct consciousness, and 
some of these examples are very similar to those of the 
imcqnscious pushing, which may have turned the table; and 
we are thus satisfied of three important points :-^l. Pushing 
is an adequate cause, and wiU serve as well as either the 
supposed spirit or electricity to explain the movement of 
the table. 2.^ Pushing may take place without any distinct 
consciousness on the part of those who push. 3. Expectant 
attention is known to produce such a state of the muscles as 
would occasion this unconscious pushing. 

Considered therefore as a more hypothesis, this of im- 
co’nscious pushing is strictly scientific; it may "not be true. 
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but it has fulfilled the preliminary conditions. Unlike the 
two hypotheses it opposes, it assumes nothing previously 
unknown, or not easily demonstrable; every position has 
been or may be verified; whereas the metaphysicians have 
not verified one of their positions : they have not proved the 
presence of their agents, nor have they proved that these 
agents, if present, would act in the required manner. Of 
spirit we know nothing, consequently can predicate nothing. 
Of electricity we know something, biit what is known is not 
in accordance with the table-turning hypothesis. Of pushing 
we know that it can and does turn tables. All then that is 
reqiiired to convert this latter hypothesis into scientific 
certainty, is to prove the presence of the pushing in this 
particular case. And it is proved in many ways, positive 
and negative, as I showed when the phenomenon first became 
the subject of public investigation. Positive, because if the 
hands rest on a loose table-cloth, or on substances with per¬ 
fectly smooth surfaces which will glide easily over the table, 
the cloth or the substances will move, and not the table. 
Negative, because if the persons are duly warned of their 
liability to unconscious pushing, and are told to keep vigilant 
guard over their sensations, they do not move the table, 
although previously they may have moved it frequently. 
Wlien we have thus verified the presence of unconscious 
pushing,, all the links in the chain have been verified, and 
certainty is complete. 

§ 23. Eeviewing the three explanations which the phe¬ 
nomenon of table-turning called forth, we elicit one charac¬ 
teristic as distinguishing the scientific or Objective Method, 
namely, the verification of each stage in the process, the 
guaranteeing of each separate point, the cultivated caution 
of proceeding to the unknown solely through the avenues of 
the known. The germinal difference, then, between the 
metaphysical and scientific Methods, is not that they draw 
their explanations from a different source, the one employing 
Seasoning where the other employs Observation, but that 
the one is content vrith an explanation which has no further 
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guarantee than is given in the logical explanation of the 
difficulty ; whereas the other imperatively demands that every 
assumption should he treated as provisional, hypothetical, 
until it has been confronted with fact, tested by acknowledged 
tests, in a word, verified. The guarantee of the meta¬ 
physician is purely logical, subjective: it is the intelledus 
sibi permissus; the guarantee of the other is derived from a 
correspondence of the internal with the external order. As 
Bacon says, all merely logical explanations are valueless, the 
subtlety of nature greatly surpassing that of argument: 
‘ Subtilitas natarac subtilitatem argumentandi multis partibus 
superat; ’ and he further says, with his usual felicity, ‘ Sed 
axiomata a, particularibus rite et ordine abstracta nova par- 
ticularia rursus facile indicant et dcsignant.’ It is those 
‘ new particulars ’ which arc reached through those ah’oady 
known, and complete the links of the causal chain. 

■ Open the history of Science at any chapter you will, and 
its pages will show how all the errors which have gained 
acceptance gained it because this important principle of 
verification of particulars was neglected. Incessantly the 
mind of man leaps forward to ‘ anticipate ’ Nature, and is 
satisfied with such anticipations if they have a logical con¬ 
sistence. When Galen and Aristotle thought that the air 
circidated in the arteries, causing the pulse to beat, and 
cooling the temperature of the blood, they were content with 
this plausible anticipation; they did not verify the facts of 
the air’s presence, and its cooling effect; when they Said 
that the ‘spirituous blood’ nourished the delicate organs, 
such as the lungs, and the ‘veuoxis blood’ nourished the 
coarser organs, such as the liver; when they said that the 
‘spirit,’ which was the purer element of the blood, was 
formed in the ’left ventricle, and the venous blood in the 
right ventricle, they contented themselves with unverified 
assumptions. In like manner, when in our own day physio¬ 
logists of eminence maintain that in the organism there is 
a Yital Force which suspends chemical actions, they content 
themselves with a metaphysical unverified interpretation of 
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phenomena. If they came to rigorous confrontation with 
fact, they would see that so far from chemical action being 
‘ suspended ’ it is incessantly at work in the organism; the 
varieties observable being either due to a difference of condi¬ 
tions (which will produce varieties out of the organism), or 
to the fact that the action is masked by other actions. 

§ 24. If the foregoing discussion has carried with it the 
reader’s assent, he will perceive that the distinguishing 
characteristic of Science is its Method of gradirated Verifi¬ 
cation, and not, as some think, the employment of Induction 
in lieu of Deduction. AU Science is deductive, and deduc¬ 
tive in proportion to its separation from ordinary knowledge, 
aird its co-ordination into System. The true antithesis is 
not between Induction and Deduction, but between verified 
and unverified cases of Induction and Deduction. Tlic dif¬ 
ference between the ancient and modem philoso 2 )hies lies in 
the facility with which the one accepted axioms and hypo¬ 
theses as the. basis for its deductions, and the cultivated 
caution with which the other insists on verifying its axioms 
and hypotheses before deducing conclusions from them.* 
We guess as freely as the ancients; but we know that we 
are guessing; and if we chance to forget it, our rivals quickly 
remind us that our guess is not evidence. Without guessing, 
Science would be impossible. We should never discover 
new islands, did we not often venture seawards with intent 
to sail beyond the sunset. To find new land, we must often 
quit sight of laud. As Dr. Thomson admirably expresses 
it:—‘Philosophy proceeds upon a system of credit, and if 
she never advanced beyond her tangible capital, our wealth 
would not be so enonnous as it is.’f While both meta- 
l^hysician and man of science trade on a system of credit, 
they do so with profoundly different views of its aid. The me¬ 
taphysician is a merchant who speculates boldly, but without 

» Mr. Bayma, Molecular Mechanics, 1866, p. 3, spoiiks of those ‘modern thinkers 
who do.spise the deductive method as a uselos.s relic of the p,ast.’ Tliey mmst ho 
very shallow thinkers who do not see that it is the Subjective, not the Deductive, 
Method whiclffs the useless relic of the past. . ’ 

t Tbomson : Outlines of the Laws of ITumght, p. 312. 
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that convertible capital which can enable him to meet his 
engagements. He gives bills, yet has no gold, no goods to 
answer for them; these bills are not representative of wealth 
which exists in any warehouse. Magnificent as his specu¬ 
lations seem, the first obstinate creditor who insists on pay¬ 
ment makes him bankrupt. The man of science is also a 
venturesome merchant, but one fuUy alive to the necessity 
of solid capital which can on emergency be produced to meet 
his bills; he knows the risks he runs whenever that amount 
of capital is exceeded; he knows that bankruptcy awaits him 
if capital be not forthcoming. 

§ 25. Astronomy became a science when men began to 
seek the unknown through the known, and to interpret 
celestial phenomena by those laws which were recognised on 
the surface of the earth. Geology became possible as a 
science when its principal phenomena were explained by 
those laws of the action of water, visibly operating in every 
river, estrxary, and bay. Except in the grandeur of its sweep, 
the mind pursues the same course in the interpretation of 
geological facts which record the annals of the universe, as 
in the interpretation of the ordinary incidents of daily life. 
To read the pages of the great Stone-book, and to perceive 
from the wet streets that rain has recently fallen, are the same 
intellectual processes. In the one case the mind traverses 
immeasurable spaces of time, and infers that the phenomena 
were produced by causes similar to those which have pro¬ 
duced similar phenomena within recent experience; in the 
other case, the mind similarly infers that the wet streets and 
swollen gutters have been produced by the same cause we 
have frequently observed to produce them. Let the inference 
span with its mighty arch a myriad of years, or span but a 
few minutes, in each case it rises from the ground pf certain 
familiar indications, and reaches an antecedent known to be 
capable of producing these indications. Both inferences may 
be wrong: the wet streets may have been wetted by a water- 
cart, or by the bursting of a pipe. We cast about for some 
other indication of rain besides the wetness of the streets and 
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the turbid rush of gutters, which might equally have been 
produced by the bm'sting of a water-pipe. If wo see passers- 
by carrying wet umbrellas, some still held above the head, 
our inference is strengthened by this indication, that rain, and 
no other cause, produced the phenomena. In like manner, 
the geologist casts about for other indications besides those 
of the subsidence of water, and as they accumulate, his con¬ 
viction strengthens. 

§ 26. While this is the course of Science, the course of 
Metaphysics is very diflerent. Its inferences start from no 
well-grounded basis; the arches they throw are not from 
known fact to unknown fact, but from some unknown to 
some other unkno^vn. Deductions arc drawn from the nature 
of God, the nature of Spirit, the essences of Tilings, and 
from what Eeason can postulate. Eising from such mists, 
the arch so brilliant to look upon is after all a rainbow, not a 
bridge. 

To make his method legitimate, the metaphysician must 
first prove that a co-ordinate con'espoiidence exists between 
Nature and his Intuitional Eeason,* so that whatever is true 
of the one must bo true of tlie other. The geologist, for 
example, proceeds on the assumption that the action of 
waters was essentially the same millions of years ago as it is 
in the present day; so that whatever can be positively proved 
of it noio, may be confidently asserted of it then. He subse¬ 
quently brings evidence to con-oboratc his assumption by 
showing that the assumption is necessary and competent to 
ex 2 )lain facts not othenvise to be consistently explained. But 
does the metajihysician stand in a simitar position? l3oes 
he show any validity in his preliminary assumption ? Does 
he produce any evidence for the existence of a nexus between 

* By Intuitional Eoason I hero wish to express what iho Germans call 
Vermmft, which they distingnish from Virsluiul, ns Coleridge tried to make 
Englislinieu distinguish between Eeason and irnderslanding. Tlio term Eeason is 
too deeply rooted in our language to bo twisted into any new direction; and I 
hope by the unusual‘Intuitional Eeason’ to keep the reader’* attention alive to 
the fact that by it is designated the process of the mind engaged in transcendental 
enquiry. 
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his Intuitional Eeason and those noumena or essences, about 
which he reasons; does he show the probability of there being 
such a correspondence between the two, that what is true of the 
one may be accepted as probable of the other? Nothing of 
the kind. He assumes that it is so. He assumes, as a pre¬ 
liminary to all Philosophy, that Intuitional Eeason is com¬ 
petent to deliver verdicts, even when the evidence is entirely 
furnished by itself. He assumes that his Intuitions are face to 
fixce with Existences, and have consequently immediate know¬ 
ledge of them. But this immense assumption, this gratuitous 
begging of the whole question, can only be permitted after 
a demonstration that the contrary assumption must be false. 
Now it is certain that we can assume the contrary, and assume 
it on evidence as cogent as that which furnishes his assump¬ 
tion. I can assume that Intuitions are not face to face with 
Existences; indeed this assumption seems to me by far the 
most probable; and it is surely as valid as the one it opposes? 
I call upon the metaphysician to prove the validity of his 
assumption, or the invalidity of mine. I call upon him for 
some principle of verification. He may tell me (as in past 
years the Hegelians used to tell me, not without impatience) 
that ‘Eeason must verify itself; ’ but imhappily Eeason has 
no such power; for if it had. Philosophy would not be dis¬ 
puting about first principles; and when it claims the power, 
who is to answer for its accuracy, quis emtodiet ipsos custodes ? 
If Ontology is possible, its only basis rests on the assumed 
correspondence of the extei-nal and internal orders, a basis 
shoTira by Psychology to be excessively treacherous. If all 
concepts are reducible to percepts, and our widest generali¬ 
sations are only Ee-presentations of what originally was Pre¬ 
sentation, Ontology has no standing place. Its data are 
figments—subjective constructions in which formal elements 
are transmuted into material elements, relations are trans¬ 
formed into objects, abstractions are personified and endowed 
with reality. 

§ 27. The objects with which Ontology concerns itself 
do’not admit of Presentation (Anscliauung), consequently its 
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conclusions are incapable of being verified. We can never 
know whether the assumed correspondence between the order 
in our thoughts and the order in things is a real correspond¬ 
ence. For example, Cause is a concept constructed out of 
formal elements—an inference which posits the reality of 
something over and above the unconditional antecedence and 
sequence given in Experience. Let us admit the reality; we 
cannot safely proceed beyond the inference; we cannot 
justify our transformation of this inference into an object 
having knowable qualities; we are not entitled to found in¬ 
ferences on this inference. Cause then remains a nebulous 
thought. If we attempt to define it our definitions will bo 
arbitrary; if attempt to deduce from it, our deductions will 
be figments. Herein lies the distinction between Mathematics 
and Metaphysics: the one can, and the other cannot, be re¬ 
duced to Presentation; the one has, and the other has not, an 
objective basis and a constant verification. The material 
elements of Mathematics are physical facts gained through 
Sense; the formal elements are simply serial dispositions of 
the objects; and thus the widest reaches of mathematical 
speculation are only the writing out of objective knowledge, 
the development of identical propositions.* 

§ 28. Metaphysicians proceed on the assumption that 
Intuitional Season, which is independent of Experience, is 
absolute and final in its guarantee. The validity of its con¬ 
clusions is self-justified. Hegel boldly says, ‘Whatever is 
national is real, and whatever is real is rational ,—das Ver- 
niinftige ist wirMich und das WirTcliche vemiinftig’ And 
writers of less metaphysical rigour frequently avow the 
axiom, and always imply it. Thus in a remarkable article on 
Sir W. Hamilton, which appeared in the ‘ Prospective Eeview,’ 
we read that Philosophy in England has dwindled down to 
mere Psychology and Logic, whereas its proper business is 

* On tlio contrast between Mathematics and Metaphysics, see the admirable 
ejsay ofKANT: Untersitchungmuber die Deutlichkeit der 
Theologie und der Moral; and Apelt : Die Meiaphysik, 

Metaphyeics, p. •28.5. I have argued the point more fully iu the chapter on Spin 9 za,' 
Tol. ii. pp. 211-215. 


Grun^atee der naiurlkher^ 
§ 6. Compare Manski, l 
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with the notions of Time, Space, Substance, Sopl, God; ‘‘to 
pronounce upon the validity of these notions as revelations 
of real Existence, and, if they be reliable, use them as a bridge 
to cross the chasm from relative Thought to absolute Being. * 
Once safe across, and gazing about it in that realm, the 
mind stands in presence of the objects of Ontology.’ 

‘ Once safe across ; ’ this is indeed the step which consti¬ 
tutes the whole journey; unhappily we have no means of 
getting safe across; and in this helplessness we had-better 
hold ourselves aloof from the attempt. If a man were to 
discourse with amplitude of detail and eloquence of con¬ 
viction respecting the inhabitants of Sirius, setting forth in 
explicit terms what they were like, what embryonic forms 
they passed through, what had been the coui-se of their social 
evolution and what would be its ultimate stage, we should 
first ask. And pray. Sir, what evidence have you for these 
particulars ? what guarantee do you offer for the validity of 
these conclusions? K he.replied that Lituitional Season 
assured him these things must be so from the inherent 
necessities of the case, he having logically evolved these 
conclusions from the data of Season; we should suppose him 
to bo either attempting to mystify us, or to be hopelessly 
insane. Nor would this painful impression be removed by 
his proceeding to affirm that he never thought of trusting to 
such fallacious arguments as could be furnished by Obser¬ 
vation and Experiment—tests wholly inapplicable to objects 
so remote from all experience, and accessible only by Eeason. 

In the present day, speculations on the Metaphysical 
Method arc not, intrinsically, more rational than theories 
respecting the development of animated beings peopling 
Sirius; nay, however masked by the ambiguities of language 
and old familiarities of speculation, the attempt is really 
less rational, the objects being even less accessible. Psy¬ 
chology has taught us one lesson at least, namely, that we 
cannot know-causes and essences, because Experience is 
limited to sequences and phenomena. Nothing is gained by 
despising Experience, and seeking refuge in Intuitional 
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Eeason. The senses may be imperfect channels, but at any 
rate they are in direct communication with their objects, and 
are true up to a certain point. The error arising from one 
sense may be corrected by another; what to the eye appears 
round, the'hand feels to be square. But Intuitional Reason 
has no such safeguard. It has only itself to correct its own 
errors. Holding itself aloof from the con’oborations of Sense, 
it is aloof from all possible Terification, because it cannot 
employ the test of confrontation with fact. 

This conviction has been growing slowly. It could never 
have obt ai ned general acceptance until the Metaphysical 
Method had proved its incapacity by centuries of failure. In 
the course of our History we shall see the question of Certi¬ 
tude continually forced upon philosophers, always producing 
a crisis in speculation, although always again eluded by the 
more eager and impatient intellects. Finally, those repeated 
crises disengage the majority of minds from so hopeless a 
pursuit, and set them free to follow Science which has 
Certitude. 

§ 29. History with overwhelming evidence proves the 
incompetence of the Subjective Method; Psychology with 
irresistible force displays the cause. It is a common mis¬ 
take to suppose that this Method is followed by metaphy¬ 
sicians exclusively; they, indeed, have uniformly employed 
it, and were forced by the nature of their enquiries to employ 
it; but savans unhappily have shown a fatal facility in 
employing it likewise, and have thereby obstructed the 
advance of knowledge. All wo can say is that only on the 
Objective Method has Science been successful; because only 
by the verification of conceptions can Truth—which is 
the correspondence of the internal and external orders— 
be reached. 

With the validity of the Subjective Method stands or falls 
the truth of Metaphysics, since that is the Method which 
alone can be employed in such enquiries. There are three 
grand divisions of Metaphysics, and these are Psyohology, 
Cosmology, and Theology. It is possible to treat all tliree 
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on the Objective Method by restricting them to their corre¬ 
sponding phenomena, and waiving all enquiry into essential 
causes; but this is Science, and for the present we are 
dealing with Metaphysics; we will therefore follow Wolf, and 
adopt the scholastic terms Eational Psychology, Rational 
Cosmology, and Rational Theology. And as many of my 
readers will probably be more disposed to accept Mr. Mansel’s 
criticism of these delusive efforts to transcend Experience, 
than a criticism from the positive point of view, I will here 
borrow his remarks :— 

‘ The aim of Rational Psychology is to frame definitions 
exhibiting the essential nature of the soul and its properties, 
as realities conceived by the intellect, underlying and implied 
by the phenomena presented in consciousness; and to prove 
by a demonstrative process that the notions thus defined 
necessarily flow one from another. Psychology is thus 
raised from a science of observation to one of demonstra¬ 
tion ; ’ [more accurately, from a science of observation to 
one of inference and deduction from inferences] ‘and its 
objects are transformed from phenomena presented in expe¬ 
rience to realities contemplated by the intellect. The soul, 
by virtue of its essential nature as a simple substance, is 
shown to possess, of necessity, certain attributes as rationally 
conceived and defined—such as sense, imagination, intelli¬ 
gence, will, spirituality, indestructibility, and so forth; and 
the same conclusions are even demonstrated of other spiritual 
natures which partake of the generic attribute of the goul.’. 
Mr. Mansel hereupon observes:—‘The weakness of the 
whole process is that it tacitly postulates as' its starting- 
point a principle which is neither evident in itself, nor such 
as can be made evident by any process of thought. It as¬ 
sumes, that is to say, a transcendental definition of the real 
natirre of the soul beyond and above the facts and relations 
which are manifested in consciousness. But how is the 
truth of such a definition to be guaranteed ? Of the soul 
as a simple substance, apart from its particular modification, 
consciousness tells us nothing. How then is tSe abstract 
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conception of the nature of the soul to be verified? It 
cannot be self-evident; for self-evidence is nothing more 
than the instantaneous assent of consciousness; and the 
assumption in question cannot be submitted to the judgment 
of consciousness at all. It cannot be demonstrable; for it 
could only be demonstrated by the assumption of a higher 
notion of the same kind, concerning which the same ques¬ 
tion would then have to be raised. It cannot be generalised 
from experience ; for experience deals with the facts of con¬ 
sciousness only, and tells us not of what must he, but only of 
what is or seems to he. Unable to verify his fundamental 
definition by any reference to the reality which it is sup¬ 
posed to represent, the metaphysician is compelled to con¬ 
fine himself to the relations of the language by which it is 
represented.’ * 

Mr. Mansel then examines Rational Cosmology, showing 
that it can ‘ contain nothing more than an analysis of general 
notions, and can lead to no conclusions but such as the 
philosopher has himself virtually assumed in his premises. 
The abstract notion of the world contains implicitly what¬ 
ever attributes we choose to assume as its constituents; 
and the metaphysical or logical analysis of that notion can 
contain no more.’ 

StiU more incisive is his criticism on Rational Theology, 
which starts from a nominal definition of the Deity. ‘ How 
do we know,’ he asks, ‘ that our conception at all corresponds 
to the nature of the Being whom it professes to represent ? ’ 

§ 30. It is the slow rise of the Objective Method aivl its 
gradual extension into regions formerly occupied by the 
Subjective Method which this History will have to exhibit; 
and the exposition will be twofold, showing the failures of 
the one Method and the successes of its rival. Thus 
will be established the conclusion that no problem merits 
om attention unless its solution is verifiable, and all problems 
are unverifiable on the Subjective Method. 


Hansel : Metaphysics^ p. 293. 
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But on what does Verification rest? Before this can he 
answered it is requisite to discuss the much debated question 
of the origin of knowledge, Have we any higher source than 
Experience ? Is there a fountain of Truth which springs 
from a source independent of Experience ? I shall have to 
treat this question by and by, but it is needful first to consider 
the nature of our Test of Truth. 
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in. Tim TEST OF TllUTH. 

§ 31. Tetjth being the correspondence between the in¬ 
ternal and external order, what is the test of that correspon¬ 
dence ? Widely as philosophers differ respecting tlie origin 
and scope of knowledge, they are unanimous in affirming 
that the ultimate test must lie in the verdict of Consciousness, 
whether the verdicts of Consciousness are, or are not, con¬ 
formable with Objective Eeality. Now Consciousness is a word 
of delusive vagueness, and moreover some of its ‘verdicts’ 
are confessedly false; the question thus arises. Which arc 
certainly true? Metaphysicians implicitly, and sometimes 
explicitly,* assume that all ‘clear and distinct ideas’ are 
true; an assumption which ill accords with the clearness 
and distinctness of hallucinations, and many false hypo¬ 
theses. But those who are unprepared for so facile and 
delusive an answer as this, and who recognise that Con¬ 
sciousness may on occasions deliver false verdicts, desire to 
fix some criterion of its infallibility, wlwn, it is infallible. 

A startling result discloses itself: Consciousness is only 
infallible in verdicts limited to identical propositions, or per¬ 
haps the better phrase would be propositions of equivalence, 
e. g. ‘ A is A,’ ‘whatever is, is.’ f Here, and only here, there 
is no fallibility. No possibility of error weakens an iden¬ 
tical proposition. Unhappily this immunity from error ac¬ 
companies an infertility of knowledge. It cannot serve as 

* * As the Cartesians. It is thus boldly stated by TscmnunArsRN: ‘ verum est 
quidquid concipi potest; falsnm vero quod non concipi potest .’—De MulicinA 
Mentis, 1687, quoted byUEUEnwEo: Logik. This canon receiTes its full illus¬ 
tration in Hsani.. 

t XsM Ti A^yeu' rt votiy t’ ihv lnutvat, Pahmenides : Fragm. v. 43. 
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guidance, for it leads nowhither. Its security is imperilled by 
the first step in advance; for no sooner - is one thing afiirmed 
of another, than, with this commencement of knowledge, 
fallibility of judgment commences: what is afiSrmed may be 
erroneously affirmed; the door has been opened, and error 
may creep in stealthily, or stalk in imperiously. Our only 
resource is vigilance: we challenge every object that presents 
itself, no matter how insignificant its aspect, and force it 
to declare its quality. Tliis vigilance is Verification, or the 
ascertainment that every object is what it declares itself to 
be. The famous pritwvpium idmtatis is not indeed a guide, 
but it is a test.* Hegel, denying that it is a law of thought 
(allowing it only as ‘ a law of the abstract understanding,) ’ 
affirms that ‘ no man thinks or speaks according to this law; 
to say that a planet is a planet and magnetism is magnetism 
every one holds to be frivolous.’ f Perhaps so; and Locke 
•styled such propositions ‘ frivolous: ’ J nevertheless, the 
whole stress of Verification consists in reducing propositions 
to identity or equivalence. 

En-or arises‘with Inference, being indeed nothing but the 
inisstatomeut of the correspondence between what is inferred 
and what exists. Only two ways of correcting this misstate¬ 
ment arc open; and I formerly called them respectively the 
Real Test and the Ideal Test. Tlie first is a reduction of the 
inference to a sensation (§ 15), The second is a reduction 
of the inference to a necessity of thought. Both are reduc¬ 
tions to identical or equivalent propositions, which render 
their, negatives unthinkable. The certainty of feeling as 
feeling cannot be disturbed. It is limpid evidence. If I 
feel cold,. I may indeed err as to the external cause of my 
feeling, but not as to the feeling itself. The markings of a 
thermometer n»ay assure me that the temperatiu'e of my 
body during an ague-fit is higher than usual; but feeling is 

* ‘Es iet ein Prineip des fixirenden Vorstaiides, niclit dor erzougpndon 
Anschaiiung; der fpsten Ruho. niclit der flussigeu Bewogung.’ TiiKNiiKLEtmuiiG; 
Loguche Untcrsuchingen, 1862. ii. 155, 

t JIbgkl: Encydopddie, § 115. 

t Comp. Manskl: Prolegomena logka, 191. 

VOL. I. d 
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its own thermometer, and I am not mistaken in reading its 
indications when I simply say Ifeel colder, not hotter. 

§ 32. This may seem somewhat trite; but if we follow the 
clue it will lead us to large issues, one of them being tlie 
principle that the infallibility of Consciousness in each in¬ 
stance is the impossibility of a negative being thought. 
No one denies that an identical proposition is irresistible. 
Even Hegel, who, among other feats of logical legerdemain, 
showed that ‘ Eveiy A is at the same time not A,’ did not 
deny that A was A whatever else it might be. 

Identical propositions are frivolous when offered as en¬ 
largements of knowledge, but not when appealed to as tests 
of certainty. CondiUac, who makes all reasoning consist in 
a translation of identical propositions, disting\ushcs between 
those which are frivolous because their identity is that of 
terms, and those which are serious because their identity is 
that of ideas. Thus to say ‘six is six,’ teaches nothings 
being only an iteration of the term; but to say ‘ three added 
to three yield six’ enlarges knowledge, by disclosing the 
same ideas under diversity of terms. ‘ Wlieir we judge two 
men to be of equal size, we see one thing in the two things 
we compare, that is to say, one size in two men, and we form 
an identical proposition.’ * It would be more correct to say 
that the identity here disclosed is that of relation ; the ideas 
of tliree and three; and of six, and of man and man are 
diverse, not identical: the terms ‘ three and three ’ and ‘ six ’ 
denote the same .relations, connote different ideas. The 
relations are equivalent. 

Our knowledge begins with the discernment of resem¬ 
blances and differences: it ends in the establishment of 
equations, which are the resemblances abstracted from the 
differences, and raised into equivalents. At first sight no 
one would conclude that 2 + 1 was the same as 4 — 1: terms 
and ideas are obviously different; but that an equality exists 
we easily disclose: thus 2 + 1=3, and 4 — 1 = 3, and the 

♦ CoNDULAcj: Langue des Calnils, p. 64. Cumparo also D’ALEMimiiT: Discours 
Prelimnaire. 
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identity becomes visible in. tbe final equation, 3 = 3.* If I say 
‘Man is Man,’ it is an identical but uninstractive propo¬ 
sition, having, however, irresistible certainty, because the 
negative is unthinkable. If I say ‘ Man is an Animal,’ it is 
by an equation with abstraction of differences, which may 
possibly be erroneous and only acqiiires irresistible force, 
when an equivalence in the terms Man and Animal is dis¬ 
closed. That if a force of 7 will produce a velocity of 3, 
another force of 21 will produce a velocity of 9 is an identical 
proposition, although the identity has to be disclosed in an 
equation: we cannot say that the ideas of 7, 21, 3, and 9 are 
the same; but we say that the relation of 7 to 21 being 
and the relation of 3 to 9 being also then 3 = 3 = A is A. 
It is in the unfolding of such identities—the exhibition of 
uniform relations under different signs—that mathematics, 
and indeed all science, consists. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
.shown with masterly clearness how the establishment of 
relations of Likeness is the process of aU reasoning—passing 
from Likeness to Identity, as it passes from qualitative to 
quantitative rcasoning.f And the history of Science is the 
history of this process, tending towards that goal conceived 
by D’Alembert when he said, ‘ L’uiiivers, pour qui saurait 
I’embrasser d’un seul point de vue, no serait, s’il est permis de 
le dire, qu’un fait \mique et une grande verite.’ We have 
already reached the sublime height of regarding all pheno¬ 
mena simply as modifications of each other, capable of being 
substituted for each other, being, indeed, only different ex- 
pressions of equivalent relations, different signs of the same 
quantities. This is the grand doctrine of equivalents, which 
is illustrated in the convertibility of forces. It penetrates 
beneath the diversities of expression, and searches out the 
identities of nature. 

The establishment of equations through abstraction of 
differences is the product of all reasoning. When the pro¬ 
position A=B is first presented, it is by no means an identical 

* Comp. Delbosuf: Logique seientijique, p. 127. ' 

t Herbeut Sbbncbb : Principles of Psychology. 
d2 
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one: tlie obvious diversities in the two terms allow me to 
infer that the resemblances are by no means so great as to 
amount to equivalence. I can therefore easily think the nega¬ 
tive of the proposition. But after repeated demonstration 
of this equivalence (A being indifferently used for B, and 
B for A, without variation hi the result), the resemblance is 
seen to be so complete that it amounts to identity, and then 
the negative is unthinkable. To establish identity under 
variety is the office of Investigation; to exhibit it is the office 
of Proof. 

§ 33. It wiU doubtless have occurred to the reader, that 
since Consciousness is the ultimate ground of appeal, and 
shice Consciousness can never transcend its own sphere, we 
cannot possibly have a test of Objective Truth. In one sense 
this is correct. We never can know more than states of 
Consciousness, we cannot know Objects per se. But to reach 
the Truth we have no need for deeper knowledge, since Truth 
is simply correspondence between the internal and external 
order. That correspondence enables us to adjust our actions 
to external necessities; and we assure ourselves of its accu¬ 
racy by the certainty of the adjustment. The touchstone of 
knowledge is prevision. I shall shortly have to consider the 
nature of the proofs which assure us that the subjective 
order is similar to the objective order; but for the present 
it is enough to have shown that the subjective test of a 
Truth is the unthinkableness of its negative, in other words, 
the reduction to A is A. 

If this disclosure startles and discomposes the reade”, the 
fault will lie with his exaggerated pretensions to infallible 
knowledge, which may be regarded as one of the disastrous 
errors of Philosophy. Instead of being contented with that 
degree of relative certainty which contents Science, and 
which permits prevision, and the adjustments consequent on 
prevision, Philosophy has been restless under the suggestion 

doubt, and has required that its positions should not only 

i impregnable but unassailable. There are many questions 

yond the reach of demonstration. The existence of an 
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external world, for instance, cannot be proved, if the highest 
degree of probability' is rejected as insufficient. This has 
been declared a scandal to Philosophy; but the scandal lies in 
the demand for proof—the desire for better bread than can 
be made of wheat. We should interdict the question from 
being asked in terms that cannot be answered; it has no 
claim to be discussed, because the evidence on which it could 
be decided is not within the compass of human faculty, No 
astronomer would attend to the sceptic who should maintain 
that the law of gravitation was only an hypothesis, capable 
indeed of colligating the facts so that calculations accurately 
.agreed with observation, and prevision was equal to vision, 
yet nevertheless, m itself, the process formulated in the law 
might be very different. The astronomer would rebuke such 
purposeless doubt, and would reply that the hypothesis had 
the highest degree of probability and the. highest scientific 
•effectiveness, so long as it was the basis of exact calculation, 
and received the corroboration of Observation; let a new 
hypothesis be proposed which exceeds it in reach and in 
accurficy, and the old one will give way; and not till then. 
In like manner the hypothesis of an external world carries 
conviction, and will not be disturbed until proved unsuitable 
to om’ needs. 

As there is always room for error wherever the proposi¬ 
tion is not identical, and as probability of varying degrees is 
all that can be attained in the majority of our conclusions, 
it is easy to extend the logical principle which determines 
mfalhbility, where error is impossible, to the varying degrees 
of probability, where error is possible. That which is the 
logical justification of A is A, nsimely, the impossihility of 
thinking its negative—is also the justification of a proposition 
constructed out of complex and remote inferences, which 
have therefore only more or less probability, i.e., a difficulty 
in admitting its negative. For, what is the meaning of 
probability? The harmony of a conclusion with other and 
better established conclusions: the likeness in phenomena 
to other weU-known phenomena. When this likeness is 
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ascertained to be complete, when the analogy is proved to be 
an equivalence, then probability gives place to certainty. 

§ 34. A formidable opponent must now be met, and his 
challenge answered, before we can venture to proceed to the 
second part of this inquiry. That opponent is Mr. Stuart 
Mill, who, both in his Logic and in his work on Hamilton, 
argues at great length against the unthinkijblenoss of a 
negative as any test at aU. He considers it a lingering 
remnant of Metaphysics; and in his work on Comte expresses 
his surprise at finding Mr. Herbert Spencer and myself in 
company on this point with metaphysicians. At which we 
also feel surprised. Mr. Spencer has replied to Mr. Mill in 
the Fortnightly Review (vol. 1. p. 621-550); in the sixth 
edition of his Logic, Mr. Mill has replied to the reply. I shall 
only touch upon such points as concern my present puiqiose. 

Throughout the discussion Mr. Mill seems to be attacking 
the supposition that incouceivableness intidies non-existence 
—that what is unthinkable cannot exist. But this docs not 
touch us. 

‘ Let tile galled jado wince: 

Our withers arc unwrung.’ 


If Mr. Spencer’s language seems occasionally equivocal, the 
whole scope and spirit of his speculations sufficiently proclaim 
his restriction of knowledge to relative knowledge, and conse¬ 
quently of every test as relative. He has thus forcibly stated 
his opinion: ‘ Conceding the entire truth of the position that, 
during any phase of human progress, the ability or inability 
to form a specific conception wholly depends on the expoHence 
men have had; and that, by a widening of their experiences, 
they may, by-and-by, be enabled to conceive things before 
inconceivable to them; it may stiU be argued, that as at any 
time the best warrant men can have for a belief is the perfect 
agreement of all pre-existing experience in support of it, it 
follows that, at any time, the inconceivableness of its negation 
is the deepest test any belief admits of. Objective facts are 
ever impressing themselves upon us; our experience is a 
register of these objective facts; and the inconccivableness 
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of a thing implies that it is wholly at variance with the 
register. Even were this all, it is not clear how, if every 
truth is primarily inductive, any better test of truth could 
exist. But it must be remembered, that whilst many of these 
facts impressing themselves upon us are occasional; whilst 
others, again, are very general; some are universal, and are 
unchanging. These universal and unchanging facts are, by the 
hypothesis, certain to establish beliefs of which the negp,tions 
are inconceivable; whilst the others are not certain to do 
this; and if they do, subsequent fact wiU reverse their action. 
Hence if, after an immense accumulation of experiences, there 
remain beliefs of which the negations are still inconceivable, 
most, if not aU of them, must correspond to universal ob¬ 
jective facts.’ 

On this Mr. Mill remarks : ‘ If our incapacity to conceive 
the negation of a given supposition is proof of its truth, 
because proving that our experience has hitherto been 
uniform in its favour, the real evidence for-the supposition is 
not the inconceivableness, but the uniformity of experience. 
Now this, which is the substantial and only proof, is directly 
accessible. We are not obliged to assume it from an inci¬ 
dental consequence. If all past experience is in favoiu of 
a belief, let this be stated and the belief openly rested on tliat 
ground; after which the question arises, what that fact may 
be worth as evidence of its truth ? ’ 

§ 35. The first remark needful to be made on this con¬ 
troversy is, that since we all tliree are thorouglily agreed in 
maintaining Experience and Experience only, to be the i 
ground of knowledge, and the Test of Truth to be neces¬ 
sarily an expression of that Experience, there can be little 
real opposition between us, in spite of some differences in 
language. Mr. Mill says, that the evidence for a proposition 
is the uniformity of Experience; we say the same, and add, 
that inasmuch as this uniformity renders the negative un¬ 
thinkable, it is this unthinkableness of the negative which 
becomes the Test of Truth. No validity is gained in ad¬ 
ducing uniformity of Experience, unless there is a warrant 
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that the experiences which are uniform are themselves 
beyond question ; and this warrant is the unthmkableness 
of their negation. That some ambiguity will attach itself 
to the phrase ‘ unthinkable/ must be admitted: ambiguities 
are not to be avoided; and they are even more plentiful if 
we adopt ‘ unifonnity .of experience/ for that often fails to 
express the fact. ‘ A is A/ does not rest on ‘ uniformity/ but 
on intuition. My belief in my feeling as feeling, is as in’C- 
sistible in one case as after a thousand repetitions. My 
belief that a body in motion will move for ever, and in a 
straight line, unless it be influenced by some other body, is a 
generalisation from Experience, the negative of which is un¬ 
thinkable as soon as the proposition is clearly apprehended; 
but it cannot without ambiguity bo called an uniformity of 
Experience, inasmuch as experiences seem momently to 
contradict it, and this seeming contradiction is only re¬ 
conciled by an alsiraction of tlte differences. Moreover, the 
test of uniformity can never be irresistible, becaiise a possible 
diversity is not excluded. The test of identity is irresistible, 
and excludes all possibility of reversal. A is A for evermore. 
Not only are there many occasions on which the ‘ unthink¬ 
ableness of the negative’ is a less ambiguous phrase than 
‘ uniformity of Experience,’ but, inasmuch as there are two 
schools in Philosophy, holding different views respecting the 
origin of knowledge, one school affirming it to be co-extensive 
with Experience, the other school affirming it to have an 
additional source antecedent to and indeijendent of Experi¬ 
ence, a Test of Truth ought to find its place in both schools: 
and this place is foimd by our Test. So long as discussion is 
confined to concrete questions, ‘ uniformity of Experience ’ is 
as good a test as any; but no sooner does discussion turn 
upon certain abstract questions, e.(j., of Force, than the test 
of the tmthinkable negative resumes its superiority. 

Every objection that can be alleged against ‘ unthinkable¬ 
ness ’ may equally be alleged against ‘uniformity.’ That 
which is unthinkable may turn out to be thinkable, that 
which has been uniform experience may become diversified. 
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The examples cited of beliefs once universal and now univer¬ 
sally rejected, are examples of mistaken reliance on uniformity, 
and of unthinkableness rashly concluded where no equivalence 
had been established, because the elements were not such as 
then admitted of an equation. It is urged that men once 
believed the sun to move roimd the earth, and that, when 
they did so, ‘ the contrary was inconceivable; ’ yet we now 
know that ‘ inconceivable ’ to be true. I answer: When men 
affirmed that they saw the sun moving from east to west, 
and revolving round the earth, they affirmed a truth, a 
subjective, relative truth, indeed, but one which being 
translateable into an identical proposition, was placed beyond 
the assaults of scepticism, and must survive all the changes 
of Science. What was that truth ? It was, that they saw 
the sun moving, i. e., they had certain impressions from certain 
definite appearances, which followed in a definite order. 

. The fact of their having these impressions was indisputable. 
How far the actual order corresponded with these impressions, 
how far their inferences were right or wrong, it was for 
Science to determine. It did so, by proving that these 
inferences wanted the character of equivalence on which 
certainty reposes, and by showing that other inferences gave 
a more consistent explanation. The belief in the appearance 
of the sun’s motion continues, and will for ever continue, for 
it is a truth the negation of which is unthinkable; but the 
belief in the cause of that appearance, (which is only an 
inference,) will vary as explanations vary: at each stage the 
only absolute ground of certainty is the reduction of every 
inference to sensation or to a necessity of thought; and 
where this ground cannot be reached, our only ground is 
prohalility, or such harmony of our explanation with estab¬ 
lished truths as compels conviction, and thus, for the time, 
renders the negative if not unthinkable, yet so difficult of 
acceptance as to be almost equivalent to it. When asked 
why a man believes that two multiplied by three gives six as 
the product, the answer is. Because he must, an alternative is 
impossible, the negative is unthinkable; he has discovered 
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the equivalence of the relations. If asked why he believes 
that chemical combinations are uniformly dependent on 
vibratory calorific actions, the answer likewise will be, 
Because he must, the negative is unthinkable now that the 
equivalence of the relations has been exhibited to him. Before 
that exhibition, he would have had no more difficulty in 
thinking the negative, than he would have had in thinking 
the product of two multiplied by three was five before he 
had ascertained that the relations of multiplied numbers 
were not the relations of added numbers. The numerical 
identity is seen to be absolute, whereas the identity of heat 
and affinity may, in the present state of science, be considered 
as hypothetical. Nevertheless in each case the Test applies. 

There are, notoriously, cases of inseparable association 
determined by the structure of our minds, such as no 
enlargement of experience could loosen, no subtler analysis 
dissolve, unless the structure of the mind itself were altered. 
There are also cases of association which are loosened by the 
recognition of a mistake in the supposition of identity. Wo 
supposed that the thunder was identical with the explosion 
of wrath, and we associated with it the idea of an angry 
deity, until the recognised identity qf thunder and electricity, 
severed the association. Finally, it is notorious that our 
experience, even when uniform, is narrow; so that, when a 
man affirms anything on the guarantee of its negative being 
unthinkable, we can disturb his confidence by showing that 
the negative is thinkable, and conformable with a wider 
experience. 

§ 36. Mr. Mill has noticed several of the inevitable am¬ 
biguities of language; yet he has not always succeeded in 
disentangling himself from them; as, for example, in his 
objection to Mr, Spencer’s assertion that when he feels cold 
he cannot conceive himself not feeling cold. Mr. Mill replies 
by saying, that he can conceive himself not feeling cold; and 
that he can imagine himself looking into darkness at the very 
moment that ho is actually looking at the sun. The am¬ 
biguity of language here permits him to say this, although 
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all that it lawfully expresses is, that while he loots at the 
sun he can imagine himself (under other conditions) to he 
looting into dartness; just as it is possible for his thoughts 
to wander to Nova Zembla while he is sarmtering down 
Eegent Street. What Mr. Spencer meant to say was, that 
during the state o.f consciousness produced by his looting at 
the sun, it is impossible for the opposite state of consciousness 
to emerge; and this Mr. Mill has not answered, nor.would 
ho attempt to answer it. 

§ 37. This digression ended, wo may proceed to the second 
and more important part of the inquiry ? the correspondence 
of the subjective and objective, as disclosed by our Test. 

‘ Truth relatively to man cannot be defined as consisting 
in the conformity of knowledge with its object; for to man 
the object itself exists only as it is known by one faculty or 
another.’ * This is the old sceptical position, that the agree¬ 
ment can only be agreement of ideas. Kant adopts it, by 
aifirming that an universal material criterion is impossible, 
because the conception implies a contradiction, but a formal 
criterion is possible, that being simply the agreementof ideas, t 

These and other perplexing suggestions are set aside by 
our regarding Truth as the correspondence between the 
' order of ideas and the order of things; whether ideas are 
or are not alike, it is enough if their order is alike. Here 
an equation can be established, and certainty found. Whether 
planets are moved by inhabiting spirits, or are whirled in a 
sling by some distant spirit, whether they ai’e ellipsoid solids, 
or unextended centres of force, whether they are in any 
respect like or unlike our conception of them, is of little 
consequence to us, so long as we have ascertained the order 
of the phenomena, the law of their motions. So absolute is 
this abstraction of differences, that we may admit the real 
law to be different from the law we conceive, provided only 
that there is equivalence, i.e.,. that they numerically cor¬ 
respond, so as to admit of calculations which agree with 

t Kant ; Logik. Einloitung, vii. 


Mansel : Vrohgormia Jjogioa, p. 241. 
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observation. Hence all that Science needs is connect formula 
of the m’der of phenomena: these are truths. How thest 
formulas are reached we have not to consider hero; whcr 
reached, they are placed by the Test beyond the conflict with 
doubt. 

§ 38. It thus appears that the question which has been 
debated sihce the beginning of Philosophy may now receive 
a decisive answer. This was impossible hitherto, because of 
the terms in which the question was put. We must no 
longer seek Truth in the conformity of ideas with objects 
(which is impossible), nor in the agreement of ideas with 
ideas (which is a purely subjective condition, carrying no 
objective validity); we must seek it in the equation of the 
internal and external oi’ders, abstracting all differences. And 
the proof of this equation is the corroboration of calcidation. 
When we can employ a formula with absolute precision, 
using it as if it were identical with the order of things, and 
applying it to events which are to come, we are certain that 
this formula expresses equivalence and is a truth. 

Subjective agreement is as perfect in hallucination as in 
perception, which M. Taine happily calls ‘ uno hallucination 
vraie.’* How, then, are we ever to bo certain that our 
formulas are true—that the order of our ideas is in corres¬ 
pondence with the order of things ? What is the bridge 
over the.gulf between the subject and object? Let us pause 
awhile to consider. 

I am seated in my study, and, on raising my head from 
a book, see a man slowly pass out of the room, cross' the 
lawn, and seat himself on the garden wall. This has been 
the order of my sensations. Considered subjectively, the 
truth is indisputable. It is an identical proposition to say, 
that I saw what I saw, felt what I felt. But can I with 
equal certainty say, that what I saw had a corresponding 
reality, that the objective order was the same as the sub¬ 
jective ? Not so. As yet no proof exists. I may have had 
an hallucination. To prove that my subjective state had its 

Taine: Les PhUosophe$ FranfaisduXIXilme siicle, 1857. 
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correspondent objective, some corroboration is needed. My 
wife enters the room, and she also sees the man on the 
garden wall. This proves that I have not had an halluci¬ 
nation of vision; but it does not prove the reality of my 
inference. Her testimony is not final, because she may mis¬ 
interpret the appearances, as I misinterpret them. A dog 
comes in, and, seeing the figure on the wall, begins barking 
furiously. This shows, that although wife and dog may mis¬ 
interpret the appearances, there is some external object. If 
I could touch it, the corroboration of one sense by another 
would be valuable; I can, at any rate, speak to it. I do so; 
and, asking the man what he does there, he replies by some 
insulting jest. My conviction becomes deepened with each 
corroborating fact; and when, finally, I order my servant to 
fetch a policeman, and the policeman comes, and carries olf 
the struggling intruder, the impossibility of my thinking 
.that the vision had not an objective reality is absolute. Wlien 
all the senses converge, when all the evidences corroborate, 
we are forced to believe in the objective reality, unless we 
declare all existence to bo a dream. 

§ 39. Inasmuch as all knowledge is the expression of 
Experience, the truth of any proposition respecting things 
can only be tested by some term of Experience. The elements 
of Inference must be severally reduced to Feeling, or must 
be established by Eeason. If I camiot reduce an Inference 
to Feeling, I can approach it through the Feeling of others; 
and their coiToboration is the stronger in propoition &s it 
concerns the objective nature of the thing infenod. I want 
no evidence of the fact that sugar is sweet to me; but if 
everyone everywhere declares sugar to be sweet, Eeason tells 
me there must be some objective something corresponding 
with this sen^tion; and when I find that this something, 
which exists in various fruits and various substances, has in 
all these the same atomic elements, I have got hold of an 
equation between the internal and external orders. 

§ 40. Mr. Mill insists, that a necessity of Thought cannot 
be accepted as a necessity of Things. Perhaps not; perliaps 
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it can. We are incompetent to decide. To decide it, would 
be to have absolute knowledge. Let me ask, why should not 
a necessity of Thought be sometimes the expression of an 
equivalent .necessity of Things, since it is the product of 
Experience, which is determined by objective conditions? 
And even if we grant, that a subjective necessity can never 
carry with it an objective necessity, we must still say. This 
is what we are compelled to think, and this for us is Truth. 
Not that I ‘ erect the incui-able limitation of the human 
conceptive faculty into laws of the outward universe.’ Far 
from it. I simply erect them into ‘ laws of the conceptions 
we form of the imiverse; ’ and wherever we find these con¬ 
ceptions so far corresponding with external laws that they 
enable us to foresee results, and modify phenomena with 
certainty, we may declare the equivalence of the law and the 
conception. In such a case, the necessity of Thought is the 
expression of a necessity of Things. The laws of Number, 
Form, and Motion are necessities of things no less tlian of 
Thought, not perhaps existing objectively in the same forms 
as they exist subjectively, but having an equivalent order; 
and the proof is, that we discover them in Things, we do not 
put them there. 

§ 41. And this leads me to remark on Mr. Mill’s criticism 
that I ‘ set up acquired necessities of thought in the minds 
of one or two generations, as evidence of real necessities in 
the imiverae.’ Undoubtedly, the laws of Number, Form, and 
Motion are discoveries, and whether these were early or late 
in being made, nowise affects their truth. Because men, 
until within the last twenty years, failed to see the equiva¬ 
lence of Heat and Motion, are we to conclude that this equi¬ 
valence is not a necessity of things ? Did not the order in 
Things proceed on this law (or on a corresponding law) during 
all the centxiries in which men’s conceptions of the order were 
very different ? And now that men’s conceptions have been 
readjusted, and they have detected the identity of Heat and 
Motion, lias not the law become a necessity of Thought no 
less than of Things ? 
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§ 42. What Mr. Mill justly condemns is the tendency to 
accept necessities of Thought as necessities of Things, before 
they have been proved to be identical. Against this tendency 
to assume that the order of ideas corresponds with the order 
in phenomena, and that what is logically valid wHl always be 
objectively valid, I have repeatedly protested in the course of 
this History; for, indeed, the whole body of Metaphysics is a 
result of that vicious tendency. Nevertheless, believing tliat 
Truth is possible—according to the definition I have given of 
it—and that a correspondence between the internal and exter¬ 
nal orders, though difiScult of attainment, has a decisive Test, 
I have shown that a proposition is absolutely true only when its 
terms are equivalent, and that as this rests on the impossibi¬ 
lity of our thinking a negative of the proposition, the varying 
degrees of probability will depend on the possibility of admit¬ 
ting a negative. This latter condition values, of course, with 
,tho enlargements of knowledge; that negative which was 
easily thinkable at one epoch becoming unthinkable at ano¬ 
ther, and that which was unthinkable in the infancy of 
Science becoming not only thinkable but irresistible in its 
maturity. That men should be able to stand at the anti¬ 
podes was formerly quite unthinkable; they were conceived 
under conditions which would necessitate their falling away 
into space. Science has not disproved this necessity, but has 
displaced the erroneous conception of the facts on which the 
proposition rested, and replaced it by another proposition. 
(Compare § G7.) If we now conclude that men will stand as 
weUon the earth at the antipodes as they stand beside us, 
it is because we believe the conditions to be equivalent in 
both places, and, with equivalent conditions, necessarily arise 
identical results. 

§ 43. No ona supposes that it will guarantee a truth to say 
simply that we are compelled to believe it, without exhibituig 
our grounds of belief.* We must show the evidence to be 

* Kant properly objects, that the proposition ‘ what wo cannot but think as tmo 
must be true ’ is no ground of proof, but only a confession of inability. ‘ Nun giebt 
es freilich wohl vielo unerweislicho Erkenntnisse, allein das Gefuhl der Ueber- 
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irresistible, displaying our belief as a necessary conclusion, 
not a mere prejudice or tradition. In adducing our evidence, 
we have to establish a series of identical propositions; and it 
is precisely because we cannot do this m complex questions, 
that demonstration halts. 

5 44. We shall have to resume the subject of necessity in 
a future section, when discussing Necessary Truths in rela¬ 
tion to the origin of Knowledge; for the present, therefore, 
the argument may close. Wliat the preceding paragi'aphs 
have attempted to establish is, the possibility of Truth and its 
Test. This Test is absolute and relative: absolute, when the 
negative of a proposition is unthinkable because the propo¬ 
sition itself is an identical one; relative, when the negative, 
though not positively unthinkable, is nevertheless so opposed 
to existing knowledge as to be inadmissible, in which case 
the Test only reveals a high degree of probability. But in no 
case is the Test a means of enlarging Imowledge; it only de¬ 
termines the degree of certainty. How knowledge is enlarged 
we have already seen in the exposition of Method. 

in Ansehung dcr.<iclben ist oin Gestiindniss, aber nicht «in Jiftweisgniiid 
davon, daes sie mh sind.’ JJntm. %kr die BeuMkit der Gnindsdte. Werkc, 
i, 89, cd Haetenstkik, 1838. (This is the edition I usimlly refer to.) 
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IV. SOME INFIRMITIES OF THOUGHT. 

§ 4-5. If History is Pliilosopliy toacliing by example, tbe ex- 
aiii 2 >les of infirmity disclosed in the various systems which 
have gained accejfiance should be carefully analysed. I do 
not projmse to enumerate them here, nor to write a treatise 
on Error, but a few instructive exsunides may be specified. 

And first of that tendency, already noticed, § 1(5, to commute 
the formal into material elements, to raise Relations out of 
their proper category, and transport them into the category of 
Things. This is the parent of Metajfiiysics. It is often 
called the teixdency to ‘ realise abstractions.’ Having com¬ 
bined certain elements of particular exjjeriences into a single 
conceifiion, we treat the conccjfi as if it were an individual 
object.* The belief in TJniversals, which was acce 2 )ted for 
centm'ics, is a wcll-lmown exauijde. Professor Bain has truly 
remarked that ‘ the more we analyse or decomjjose concrete 
objects into the abstract qualities that make them up, the more 
difficult it is to remount to the concrete. Hence the most 
arduous attempt of aU is to make actual nature rise up out of 
scientific or technical language—to conceive minerals from a 
book of mineralogy, and the parts of the human body from 
anatomical description.’f Why this difficulty ? Because we 
have to undo what has been laboriously done—to immerse 
the abstractions in the concretes from which they were 

* ‘Toutes les foisqift cfirtains 61 <Smont 9 d’uno roprescntationsontdistingiiis par 
uno analyse, ou groupds systdmatiqiument dans une syntliiisc, un tout so forme ct 
BO poso ; non do mieux; mais on no e’arroto pas li; on entend quo Ics relations, 
sous condition desqucllos cotto operation s’ost faito, disparaissont comme I’iclia- 
faudage inutile d’une Mifice acliovio, et quo lo tout qu’on a constitu^ domouro a pari, 
debout, commo do lui-mome, on lui-inomo.’— Ejsnoovieb; Kasaisde Critique Generic, 
1854, i. 9. 

t Bain: The Senses and the Intellect, 2nd ed. 1864, p. 603. 
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abstracted. And yet ‘ this process of resolving natural aggi-e- 
gates into their ultimate abstractions ’ is the great instrument 
of Philosophy. These abstracts represent the constants-, 
whereas the concretes are the variables ; and these variables, 
by their multiplicity and change, confuse the eye and dis¬ 
tract the attention. But if, as our infirmity tends, we give 
objective independence to these abstracts, we distort the order 
of Things; in other words, we follow the movements of 
Thought, instead of following the movements of Things. 

Now in Science, when pursued on the Objective Method, 
we are constantly made aware of this tendency, and are 
forced to correct it by our failures in reconciling calculation 
with observation; but in Ontology such cori’ection is impos¬ 
sible ; accordingly it is in Metaphysics that we see the most 
frequent exhibitions of the infirmity. 

§ 46. A good example of the tendency is the once poimlar 
but now gradually expiring doctrine of a Vital Principle. 

Life is the connexus of the organic activities : a complex 
whole of various particular facts, abstracted from those par- 
ticidai’S, and raised into objective reality. Each organ is 
composed of constituent tissues; each tissue has its consti¬ 
tuent elements; each element, each tissue has its specific 
properties; the activity of each organ is the sum of these 
properties; the organism is the connexus of the whole. Life 
is fhus a concept formed out of particulai's. And because 
the functional relation of each organ to the whole, as of 
each tissue to each organ, is necessarily dependent on the 
established connexus, both terms of the relation (parts and 
whole) being inseparable, some physiologists have argued that 
the connexus is prior to the organs, the whole generating the 
parts, instead of being a generalisation fi’om the parts. 

Thus, forgetting the simple teachings of experience that 
Life is the connexus of various phenomena—an abstract from 
the phenomena—men have realised the abstraction, declared 
the resultant to be a necessary antecedent, and have constructed 
an Entity out of a Eelation. They speak of a Vital Pi-inciple 
anterior to, and independent of, all the organic activities— 
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a Plastic Force, whicli mysteriously shapes the elements 
into tissues, the tissues into organs, the organs into an or¬ 
ganism, and which, while thus building up the parts, endows 
them with its own special property-—vitality. ‘ In the ab¬ 
sence of this Principle,’ they argue, ‘ all the activities which 
could be manifested- within a tissxie, or an organ, would be 
chemical and physical, not vital. The presence, therefore, of 
the Principle is presupposed in every atom of the vital 
organism; and this presence is not a resultant, but a cause.’ 

§ 47. Erroneous as this hypothesis seems to most biolo¬ 
gists at the present day, it has been strenuously supported, 
and even still finds eminent supporters. The main source of 
its persistence lies in the infirmity we are now consider¬ 
ing. Because vital idienomena ai-e only observed under a 
special conjunction of conditions, in which the forces (tliat 
are elsewhere observed acting in different directions) are 
seeii to have a specific direction impressed on them, we form 
an abstract of this special conjunction, and tlien easily fall 
into the error of realising our abstraction, giving it objective 
iiidepejidenee. But let us remount to the source of our 
abstraction. Let us immerse the abstract once more in the 
concretes from which it was drawn. Let us follow the move¬ 
ments of phenomena, and the illusion will vanish. 

A strip of nmsclo detached from the organism will mani¬ 
fest aU its vital properties, so long as its specific constitution 
as muscle remains, so long as it resists disintegTation; it v^ill 
absorb oxygen, exhale carbonic acid, and contract under 
apin'ojh’iate stimulus. A gland removed from the body con¬ 
tinues to be a small laboratory of chemical change, secreting 
as it secreted in the organism. A nerve removed from the 
body continues to manifest its S 2 )ecific property of Neurihty, 
and will cause a* muscle to contract if stimulated; nay, a 
nerve-centre removed from its connection with the rest of 
the body will continue to manifest its specific Sensibility; 
a decapitated bee will sting with its headless body, or bite 
with its bodiless head. 

These phenomena prove that what each part docs in the 

o2 
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organism, each part does md of the organism. In other 
words, the Life of the animal is the sum of the piu’ticnlar 
vital activities ;* not a power anterior to, and independent of, 
these activities. What is Life, if it is not the sum of vital 
phenomena ? And if it is the sum, it cannot be independent 
of the integers of which it is the sum. The abstract is of 
coui'se diflPerent from any one of its concretes. The organism 
as a whole—a combination of activities—presents phenomena 
which cannot he presented by the j^sirts separately. The 
animal which has its muscles, glands, nerves, and neiwe- 
ceutres, all harmoniously working together in one body, in 
one connexus, is capable of manifesting complex phenomena 
which could not be manifested by any of its separated 
organs; and the only question that remains is, whether 
there may not be a Vital Principle whicli unites these 2 >arts 
into one harmonious whole ? Let the question bo distinctly 
stated; Do we mean by Life the source of all vital jdicne- 
mena, or is it simply a personified expression of the pheno¬ 
mena? If the former, then we mean that anterior to all 
vital phenomena there is a Principle, or Entity, wliich is in 
no wise dependent on these i)henomena; and on this Prin¬ 
ciple all phenomena dej>cnd, as effects de 2 )end, upon their 
causes. 

§ 48. Before considering this aspect of the old doctrine, 
there is one objection which must bo anticipated. Seeing 
each part of the organism capable of manifesting vitality, 
the vitalisls may claim that fact as jjeremjAory evidence of 
the truth of their doctrine. ‘The parts arc alivej’ they 
argue; ‘but how alive? They have been endowed with 
vitality by the Principle which forms the organism ; not 
holding it from any virtue in themselves, but receiving it 

•‘La force vitalo pout ttro conipie commo uno formulo laconique (Icstiiulc a 
exprimoren un soul mot les caractiros propresa la niatiere organisie.’— 
Physiologic, p. 13. ‘La vida de la materia es xma, funcion-. depende de sus 
elemontos y cada uno de bus elcmentos depende do los domas y del toilo quo 
constituyon. ... El organismo ontoro os una funcion do funeiones organicas, un 
coiy’unto que depende do bus parteB, no pudiondo pordor las todas, sin dosaparecor 
como tal eoiyunto.’— Nieto Sbrbano : ISosgugjo dela Ciencia Vivienie, p. 337. 
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from tlie source of all organic activity. Indeed, the con¬ 
clusive proof of the existence of a Vital Principle is the fact 
that every atom of the organism is interfused with life.’ 

I will meet this argument by the simple question: Is the 
Vital Principle identical with, and coextensive with, the Life 
manifested by the whole organism, or is it simply the Life 
manifested by each part ? When we speak of a Vital Prin¬ 
ciple, do we mean the Life of the animal, and is that the 
same thing as the Life of an isolated muscle, gland, or nerve? 
Obviously not. In the one we group together various phe¬ 
nomena of sensibility, contractility, nutrition, reproduction, 
development, and decay. In the other we group together 
only certain special phenomena. The muscle will contract, 
will absorb oxygen and exhale carbonic acid; but it will 
not nourish itself, it will not grow, it will not reproduce 
other muscles, it will not feel, nor think. If we admit that 
there is a certain community in all parts of the organism, a 
community which expresses a fundamental identity, the parts 
being differentiated from one common mass, we must never¬ 
theless admit the gi’eat diversity in the various parts. The 
organism is the synthesis of these parts, and Life is the 
synthesis of their properties. 

To make this position clearer, let us analyse our knowledge 
of a locomotive. Wo find that the fire will heat water out 
of the machine as in it; the water, when raised to a tem¬ 
perature of 212°r., will pass off into steam; the expan¬ 
sion of this steam will force a piston; the crank will turn a 
wheel*, the wheel will roll a carnage. The skilful adjust¬ 
ment of these various parts results in a whole which we 
name a locomotive. But no one sujjposcs that the pheno¬ 
mena presented by the locomotive could be presented by any 
one of its pai-ts/ Still loss does any one suppose that the 
phenomena are due to a Locomotive Principle, independent 
of the parts, which created and adjusted the parts. The 
engine-maker who adjusted the parts did not give them 
their properties; he found them, and used them. 

Now, the only point in which this parallelism is incom- 
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plcte, is in the community which runs through all the parts 
of the organism, and is not found in all parts of the machine. 
As I said before, this arises from the organism being consti¬ 
tuted by differentiations of a substance origintilly homoge¬ 
neous ; whereas the machine is constructed of materials 
originally heterogeneous. The one was evolved; the other 
made. If, therefore, the Vital Principle be that which is 
common to all parts, we shall have to simplify our con¬ 
ception of Life, and reduce it to the properties of a blastema. 
Eliminating many of the gi’eat phenomena of organic ac¬ 
tivity, we are left with a structureless substance having the 
properties of Assimilation and Disintegration, from which 
Development, Eeiuoduction, and Death result. Nor will 
even this simplification much assist the doctrine of a Vital 
Principle. Life is only known in dependence on sub¬ 
stance ; its activity is accelerated or retarded according to 
the conditions in which the chemical changes of the sub¬ 
stance are facilitated or imjjeded, and it vanishes with the 
disintegration of the substance. What, therefore, remains, 
but to conclude that Vitality is the abstract designation of 
certain irpecictl properties manifested by matter under certain 
special conditions? Thus conceived, the ascending com¬ 
plexity of vital phenomena with an ascending complexity of 
organic structure, in harmony with certain special condi- 
tii • becomes intelligible, and Vitality distinguishes the 
sinufiest living monad no less than the most complex animal 
organism. Community is thus reconciled with diversity. 

§ 49. Metaphysical ghosts caimot be killed, b('caus(,i they 
cannot be touched; but they may be dispelled by dispelling 
the twilight in which shadows and solidities are easily con¬ 
founded. The Vital Principle is an entity of this ghostly 
kind; and although the daylight has dissipated it, and posi¬ 
tive Biology is no longer vexed with its visitations, it never¬ 
theless reappears in another shape in the shadowy region of 
mystery which surrounds biological and all other questions. 
I indicated this region of mystery when I said that the or¬ 
ganism differed from all other mechanisms in being evolved 
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from a homogeneous substance, and not made out of hetero¬ 
geneous substances. How comes this possibility of evolution? 
Whence the adjustment of part to part, and function to func¬ 
tion ? If the machine requires a mechanist to dispose and 
adjust the parts, does not the organism require its mechanist 
or Plastic Principle ? 

In presence of this question the metaphysiologist, although 
he may have given up his belief in an Entity, a Life inde¬ 
pendent of living substances, has ready recourse to another 
form of the same belief, and substitutes for the Vital Prin¬ 
ciple the conception of a Plan or Scheme,, according to which 
the physical forces are coerced into an organic unity. The 
same conception has been applied to the Cosmos. It may be 
here considered solely in reference to the orgajiism; though 
students will have no difficulty in extending the argument. 

§ 50. At the outset note a false analogy, arising from a 
misconception of Evolution. We see an architect aiTanging 
a plan for a house, and a builder arranging the materials in 
accordance with this plan. Pinding in an organism a cer¬ 
tain adjustment of parts, which may be reduced to a plan, 
we arc easily led to conceive that this plan was made before 
the parts, and that the adjustment was determined by the 
plan. This is what logicians call venspov ^porspov, and ordi¬ 
nary men ‘ putting the cart before the horse; ’ the resultant 
is transformed into the cause. 

We not only see that the architect’s plan determined the 
arrangement of materials in the house, but we see why it 
must.havc done so, because the materials have no sponta¬ 
neous tendency to group themselves into houses ; that not 
being a recognised property of bricks, mortar, wood, and 
glass. But what we know of organic materials is that they 
have this spontaneous tendency to arrange themselv^ in de¬ 
finite forms; precisely as we see chemical substances arrang¬ 
ing themselves in definite forms, without the intervention of 
any extra-chemical agency. 

Observe: either the Plan is independent of tlie materials, 
in which case it is an extra-biological agency; or it is the 
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generalised concept of the indwelling tendencies of matter, 
when under definite conditions. In the one case the analogy 
of the architectural Plan is correct; hut this destroys the 
idea of evolution, and substitutes that of construction. In the 
other case the analogy is seen to be founded on a misconcep¬ 
tion of organic facts; the parts with their adjustments evolve 
a plan, and are not constructed after a plan. Prom an 
observed nexus men rashly infer a nisus, from an actual 
conjunction a previous intention. If tliis conception of a 
Plan be admitted in Biology, it must equally be admitted in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Astronomy. Matter and Force not 
being mysterious enough, we must add a new mystery of 
architectural Plan, shaping Matter and directing Force. 
There is, however, this dilemma: Is the Plan in itself a 
shaping Power ? It is then only another name for the Uni¬ 
versal Cause. Is it without specific power ? It is then an 
impotent overseer. 

§ 51. According to the first answer, the Plan is identified 
with God. But this introduction of God, besides its pan¬ 
theistic issues, is an evasion of the real question. We did 
not ask whether God fashions all things, organisms as well as 
worlds; but whether each organism and each chemical species 
has over and above its constituent elements and properties a 
shaping Idea, an independent Plan, which gives specific di¬ 
rection to the constituent elements and properties ? This is 
the question. There .'ire two answers: 1st, the teleolocjieal. 
There must be such a Plan, because oiu’ examination of an 
organism discloses its resemblance to mechanisms jvhich 
we know to have been constructed on a Plan, and we con¬ 
clude that each adjustment was intended to effect its purpose. 
2nd, the psychological. The conception of a Plan, when it 
does not arise from a false analogy (§ 50), js a generalised 
expression of the observed facts of organic independence: 
the facts of a nexus. Science finding it indispensable to 
co-ordinate all the facts in a general concept, such as a 
Plan, men are led by an infirmity of thought to realise the 
concept; and having first used it only as a convenient 
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expression, they grow into a belief of this nexns being 
also a nisus. 

§ 52. This argument will perhaps be met by the distinc¬ 
tion of Potential and Actual, which has played so promi¬ 
nent a part in Metaphysics, and which is itself one of the 
products of the infirmity now under examination. It will 
be said ‘ the Plan pre-exists, not as an actual objectire fact, 
but as a Possibility, a Potentiality.’ 

Let us first see what experience teUs us of the development 
of an organism. The ovum and the seed are starting points, 
from which an animal and a plant may, under requisite con¬ 
ditions, be developed. This is the expression of our expe¬ 
rience. But now observe the jugglery of thought! One of 
the elements of the whole result, absolutely necessary to 
the result (indicated by italics in our statement), is quietly 
eliminated, and never afterwards restored. By a regressive 
movement of Thought we carry the developed organism 
back again to its starting-point, {minus the conditions of 
development, therefore,) and form a concept of the ovum 
and seed as potentialhj containing the animal and the plant. 

At first this is mental shorthand, useful as an artifice. 
Unhappily it soon loses its position as an artifice, and passes 
into a fallacy. The elements which have been omitted are 
never restored (compare § 54). If we restore them, if wo 
write out the fidl meaning of our shorthand notes, what do 
we read ? Assuredly not that the lineaments of the animal 
are trctually present in the ovum. In the ovum they do not 
exist. When you say that they exist potentially, what is the 
translation of your phrase ? It is, that under a given history— 
under a successive series of particular conditions, a special 
result will ensue. If we know the conditions and their suc¬ 
cession, we may foretell the result. The law ofiicatisation 
determines it. Any variation in any one of the conditions 
will be followed by a corresponding variation in the result. 
All this history of development is omitted in the shorthand 
of Thought. The result is foreseen, because, the conditions 
being taken for granted, their action is anticipated. 
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But Nature must not be thus distorted and compressed. 
If our feeble faculties make artifices necessary, we must not 
forget that they are artifices; we must restore, in a final 
elaboration, what, in a preliminary elaboration, we rejected. 
The facts of Nature remain, whether we reject them or accept 
them. Potential existence is ideal, not real. If you adjust 
your rifle accurately, the animal aimed at may be potentially 
dead, but is alive; and the merest trifle, the swerving of your 
hand, or the dampness of your powder, puts an end to the 
potential existence. A fact is not a fact until it is accom¬ 
plished. Nothing exists before it exists. This truism is dis¬ 
regarded by those who talk of potential existence. The 
conception of a plan preceding the execution of a work, does 
not prove that the plan pre-exists in re. The realised plan 
does not begin to exist, out of Thought, until the work is 
begun, and is completed with the completion of the work. 

§ 52. Potential existence is subjective only. My forecasts 
of the results of a history may be true or false. I foresee the 
result by grouping together the facts which will be, with tlio 
facts which are, and I make one concept of them. In doing 
so I annihilate history. I transcend the conditions of Time, 
and the necessities of Causality, and conceive as simultane¬ 
ously completed, that which in Nature must be successive 
and graduated. So far well. But if I desire to ascertain the 
actual facts, I must follow the course of Nature, and restore 
that history which has been loft out of sight. Pollowhig the 
development of the ovum, historically, I obsoi-ve that not only 
are certain conditions indispensable, but that every variation 
in the requisite conditions produces a variation in the result— 
modifies the structure of the animal, arrests or accelerates its 
development. If I varnish the shell of an egg, I prevent the 
embryo from developing into a bird. If I varnish one part 
of the shell, I so alter the requisite conditions that the result 
is a bird incapable of living, or cmiously malformed. In 
altering the history I have changed the historical result. 
Wliat then has the Plan effected? The Plan has not come 
into existence. If the conjunction has thus altered with the 
altered conditions, how can it be the fulfihnent of a Plan 
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irrespective of conditions? and a Plan which is strictly 
dependent on conditions is not a nisus but a nexus. The 
inevitable conclusion is, that Plan neither shapes the Or¬ 
ganism nor determines the conditions through which the 
development takes place. In mathematical phrase, the Plan 
is the function of Development and Developing Conditions, 
and is variable’ with every variation of either.* 

The fallacy that a concept has independent existence prior 
to the particulars out of which it is formed, or that a Plan 
exists as a potential before it exists as an actual, will fre¬ 
quently be met with in the History of Philosophy. Indeed, 
Aristotle’s distinction of Swd/ics and ivsfrfsia (see vol. i. p. 
313) was for centuries regarded as a luminous guide. 

§ 53. An infirmity closely connected with the foregoing, is 
forgetfulness of the necessity we are under of dislocating the 
order of Natme, by Analysis and Abstraction; which artifice, 
since it leads to discovery, may be copiously used on condi¬ 
tion of our remembering that it is an artifice, and that the- 
order we have dislocated must be finally restored, if the order 
in Thought is to correspond with the order in Things. 

Science is distinguished from Common Knowledge by its 
wider reach and more systematic structure, and also by its 
conscious employment of artifices which our infirmity renders 
indispensable, and which the unscientific mind employs un¬ 
consciously. Abstraction is one of the necessary artifices of 
research; and the man of science is conscious of what he is 
doing when he abstracts certain phenomena from the mass 
presented to him, and proceeds to deal with those abstrac¬ 
tions as if they were the ■whole reality. Ordinary men do the 
same, but are unconscious of doing it. 


Nieto .Skuiiano ia worth citing on this question of potentiality: ‘ Es, pucs, la 
fuerza potcucial una fuerza quo no es tal fuerza, pero quo puedo serlo; os la 
posibilidad sobrepuosta por la intoligoncia a todo ordon detorminado. Mas la 
jwsibiliilad no es absoluta, no es una indiferencia couipleta rcspecto del porvonir: 
esta iudifcroncia se halla liniitada por los hochos, por las fuerzas actuales, por las 
quo aparecen en la totalidad presoute, como presentes 6 como pasadas, y somoj.ante 
liiuitacion constituye una probabilidad, que dotermiua do alguu modo la potoncia.’ 
Bus ttefu dc la Ciencia Vivieiifc, p. 269. 
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Why must we make this preliminary abstraction—why 
deviate thus from the actual frets, in order to understand the 
facts we falsify ? The answer is simple. Unless some such 
simplification be made, all search will be hopelessly baflUed 
by the complexity of phenomena. The parrots of Bacon 
chatter about Observation; but Observation of cases, how¬ 
ever patient and prolonged, will never sufiice to disclose the 
Laws which are enveloped in the cases, and which form the 
real aim of Science. And what are Laws ? They are the 
constants in phenomena, and can only be separated fr-om the 
perturbations, due to other Laws, by a process of abstraction 
which sets aside all the variable accidents and individual 
peculiarities accompanying and determining each special 
case. Let us have Observation, by all means; but of what ? 
Of ore and dross together ? or of ore and dross separated ? 
Tlie constants found in every case must be separated from 
the variables found in varying cases. The mineralogist 
separates the ore from the dross; and the philosopher 
separates the constants from the variables. Even the Laws 
of Motion and Gravitation, universal as they are, could never 
have been discovered by observation of cases of motion and 
gravity; a preliminary abstraction eliminated all considera¬ 
tion of the variable resistances. The Laws of chemical 
aflinity could never have been disclosed to Observation, 
except by a preliminary Analysis, which tore one element 
away from another, and studied each separately. 

Every one knows, that unless Kepler and Newton had boldly 
disregarded all consideration of planetary perturbatio'ns, 
which were nevertheless essential facts in planetary move¬ 
ments, they would have been unable to detect the planetary 
Laws. But this preliminary falsification was rectified by 
their successors, who deduced the perturbations from second- 
firy gravitations. It is this twofold process which I propose 
to erect into a logical canon applicable in all inductive in¬ 
quiry,* the Canon of Eestitution:— 

» Compare Auouste Comte; Si/ntMse Suhjectiw, p. 604. Some time .after this 
Canon with its illustrations had appeared in the Fortnightly Jieuiew, 1 found this 
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§ 54. Every investigation requires for its completion 
that Analysis be succeeded by Synthesis, i.e,, the 
preliminary abstractions be succeeded by a restora¬ 
tion of the rejected elements, so that the synthesis 
be made to correspond with reality. 

In establishing the Laws of Mechanics philosophers falsify 
the facts to the extent of assuming that the lines of direc¬ 
tion are undisturbed, and that the materials are perfect. In 
reality, this is never so; and the practical meclianic has 
to rectify the rational Law by the restitution of the discarded 
elements. His action is synthetical, and his calculations 
must be so likewise. At peril of ignoble failure, he has to 
ascertain what are the actual lines of direction, as determined 
by the rational Law and the perturbing resistances; he has 
also to ascertain to what extent the materials are uniform. 

§ 55. Two illustrations will suffice to exhibit the neglect 
of this canon. The undulatory theory, of light and heat, is 
justly regarded among the triumphs of modern science. It 
starts from oscillating atoms having no dimensions—mere 
mathematical i)oints. This is a bold disregard of concrete 
observation; points without form or size are abstractions so 
entirely removed from reality as to bo unimaginable. Never¬ 
theless, Analysis occupied solely with oscillations, and dis¬ 
carding the oscillating atoms, as if they were not elements 
of the synthesis, has furnished Laws of vibration that explain 
many of the most remarkable phenomena of light and heat, 
c.g., polarization, refraction, interference. Thi3 success 


p.i.«sage in Comtk's Politique Positive, toI. i. p. 426 ; ‘ Les ivineipents nc pouvant 
s’etudier quo dans dcs 6tros, il fant dcartcr les circonstancos propres a cliaquo ciis 
pour y saisir la loi commune. C’cst ainsi, par oxcinplo, quo nous ignorerions 
encore les lois dynamiques do la pesanteur si nous n’avions pas fait d’abord abstrac¬ 
tion de la rAsistanje et de I’agitation dos milieux. Memo, envers les moindres 
phcnomencs nous sommes done obliges de decomposer pour abstraire avant do 
pouToir obtenir cette reduction de la vari^t^ a la Constance quo poursuivent 
toujours nos sainos mMitations. Orces simplificfitions prdalablcs sans lesqucllcs 
la vraie science n’existerait jamais exigent partout des restitutions correspondantes 
quand il s’agit de previsions reolles.’ Although I had not marked the passage 
previously, nor realised its full significance, it is highly probable thiit I was 
unconsciously guided by it in the construction of the canon. 
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justifies the falsification. But inasmuch as the theory fails 
to account for other important phenomena, the Canon of 
Eestitution suggests that the failure may lie in this falsifica¬ 
tion, and that the outlying elements may furnish a solution 
of the unexplained difficulties. If the atoms exist at all, it 
is unthinkable that they should not have cerbiin geometric 
properties, and these geometric properties entaU dynamic 
properties. If they have Form, they must have a corre¬ 
sponding Movement. As it is impossible to conceive them 
unextendcd, as they must have size and form, they must 
have the motions deducible therefrom. But these facts have 
hitherto been disregarded. Let them be restored, and let 
mathematical analysis be directed to the problem under this 
new aspect. The movement of the wave, i.e., the movement 
of translation, has been sufficiently analysed; now let the 
movement of the atom, i.e., the movement of rotation, ac¬ 
cording to Poinsot’s immortal principles, be investigated. 
In the mechanics of translation the form of a body is in¬ 
different, but in the mechanics of rotation the form is every¬ 
thing. If the investigation in this direction failed to clear 
up the present difficulties, it would at least have this result, 
that it would prove the rotation of the atoms to be legiti¬ 
mately disregarded in the theory of Light and Heat, because 
not sensible factors in the result. 

§ 5iG. The second illustration of our Canon shall be the 
question of the Origin of Species. 

Are Species ’variable or invariable? This question re¬ 
sembles that of planetary perturbation. The abstract Law 
of Eeproduction—that Like produces Like—is unassailable 
as a Rational Law; and it points to the fixity of Species as 
a fundamental truth. But the Law is Rational, not Natural. 
It abstracts the Organism from the Medium—one factor 
from its co-efficient—and thus violates the synthesis of 
Nature, wliich never yet presented an Organism independent 
of the Medium in which it lived. And there is matter for 
meditation in the fact, that only in modem Biology has the 
necessary reaction of the Medium been steadily conceived as 
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one of the necessary elements of every biological problem; 
formerly the Organism was always conceived as if it were no 
less independent really than it was ideally. 

The restitution of the discarded elements, namely, the re¬ 
action of the Medium and the Struggle for Existence, which 
act as perturbations of the biological Law, bring forward this 
problem: What is the sweep of the perturbations? Can 
these perturbations be assigned to some secondary biological 
Law (the reaction of the Medium), and can they, by accumu¬ 
lation, determine a change in the primary Law? 

At present we have two groups of thinkers, each relying 
on a group of indisputable facts: one proves the constancy 
of forms, and another luoves the variability of forms. The 
complete theory must include.and reconcile both groups. 
Eor this it is necessary that a rational Biology should elabo¬ 
rate a theory of the Organism, and a theory of the Medium; 
. then the Law of Eeproduction being completed by the resti¬ 
tution of the Perturbations, also reduced to Law, we shall 
have a possible synthesis explaining all the cases. 

§ 57. The Canon just exhibited is needful as a corrector 
of our natural infirmity, which first makes the separation 
necessary, and then forgets that the restitution is no less so. 
The anthropomorpliic infirmity, wliich suffuses Objects with 
our Feelings, making Cause inseparably associated with 
Effort, and Attraction with Desire, is too Avell known to need 
more than a passing mention here. It is a feiiile source of 
metaphysical speculation. 

Another is the strange assumption, that because knowledge 
is the bringing of the Unknown under the categories of the 
Known (for gnly thus can the Unlcnown be thinkable at all), 
therefore we can discover the further relations of this Un¬ 
known. For instance, Kant, in the preface to the second 
edition of the KritiJe, says that Will, the phenomenon, is 
not free, because it is subject to the laws of phenomena; but 
Will, the thing in itself, may be thought as free, because no 
longer subject to the laws of phenomena. Now he admits 
that things in themselves are beyond knowledge. If we 
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cannot know the Binge an etch, how can we predicate any¬ 
thing of them ? In his Prolegomena he has this illustration 
of analogy; ‘I can never do anything to another without 
thereby giving him the right to do the same under similar 
conditions; just as no body can act on another without 
• thereby causing an equal reaction on itself. Here Eight and 
Force are two entirely different things, but there is a com¬ 
plete resemblance in their relations. By means of such 
analysis I can consequently attain conceptions of the rela¬ 
tions of things, which things are absolutely unknown to 
me.’* If the things were absolutely unknown, how could 
the relations, upon which the analogy is founded, be known? 

The fact is, men are constantly affirming certain existences 
to be Unknown and Unknowable, yet in the same brcat^' 
affirming relations of them which presuppose knowledge. 
They will admit that Matter, as Bing an sick, is absolutely 
and necessarily extruded from the sphere of possible know¬ 
ledge ; yet they will proceed to argue that it must, or must 
not, be constituted of discrete atoms, that these atoms are, or 
are not, in contact. , They will admit that it is impossible 
for us to know God, otherwise than through Eevelation. 
Yet they have not the slightest misgiving in affirming many 
things of God’s nature, interpreting his intentions, without 
any warrant in Eevelation. Thus implying that they know 
what they have declared unknowable. 

This list of infirmities might be extended, but it may close 
here. Others will meet us in the History. 


♦ Kant : FroUgonma zujeder Imjtigm Mdaphgsilc, § fiS, Werko, iii. 2{(5. 
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V. NECESSAEY TRUTHS. 

^ 58. The great question which has been debated in the 
schools respecting the Origin and Limits of Knowledge, has 
of late years resolved itself very , much into a debate respect¬ 
ing the nature of Necessary Truths. The philosophers who 
hold that, over and above the results of Experience, in its 
widest acceptation, we have trutlis of a higher authority and 
a larger reach, springing from a nobler source, invoke, as 
decisive evidence of their opinion, the existence of Necessary 
, Truths, which cannot (they alErm) be the results of Expe¬ 
rience. 

This position rests upon a radical misconception of Ex¬ 
perience, and a psychological misconception of the nature of 
■ Necessary Truths; both of these mistakes it will be impor¬ 
tant to clear away. We may admit at the outset, that the 
mind is in possession of many ideas which could never have 
been directly given in Experience, if Experience be restricted 
to Sense. The restriction, however, is unwarranted. Ratio¬ 
cination is as much an organic function as Sensation. Just 
as the base line gives the indirect, yet certain, measure of 
the inaccessible line of the triangle, so from the data of Ex¬ 
perience may we measure consequences which p,re not di¬ 
rectly accessible. But the analogy must not be perverted : 
the base line only gives us the directly inaccessible line, it 
does not give other lines; the data of Experience only give 
the directly inaccessible consequences of the data, not the 
consequences of other data; and it is owing to an iipperfect 
appreciation of such limits in the deduction of the imknown 
from the known, that the doctrine of Necessary Truths, in¬ 
dependent of Experience, has attained cun’ency. 

VOL. I. f 
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§ 59. What is Experience ? It is the sum of tlio actions 
of Objects on Consciousness; or—to word it differently—the 
sum of the modifications which arise from the relations of 
the Sensitive Organism and its environment. In this siim 
are included—1st, The direct affections of Consciousness in 
its relations to the outer world; 2ud, The results of those 
affections through the action of Consciousness in combining, 
classifying, and transforming the materials furnished by 
Sense. Thus Experience, in its widest acceiitation, is the pro¬ 
duct of two factors ; Sensation and Laws of Consciousness. 

So far all thinkers ai’e agreed. The point of separation 
is this: Are the Laws of Consciousness evolved out of the 
relations of the Sensitive Organism and its environment; or 
are they pre-existent, and independent of any such relations ? 
When the empirical school declares its acceptance of the 
former alternative it seems to proclaim an absm'dity—Expe¬ 
rience being a pi’oduct of Sensations and Laws, is said to 
produce the Laws of which it is the product. But this ver¬ 
bal contradiction is got rid of when we distinguish Expe¬ 
rience from experiences. Every particular modification of 
Consciousness is a particular experience. Each modification 
prepares the way for successors, and influences them. The 
Laws are evolved through these successive modifications, and 
Experience is the general term expressing the sum of these 
modifications. 

But are the Laws evolved? The Sensational School has 
greatly obscured this question by the unscientific conception 
of the mind as a tabula rasa upon which Things inscribe 
their characters—a mirror passively reflecting the images of 
objects. This presupposes that Consciousness is absolved 
from the universal law of action and reaction, presupposes 
that the Organism has no movements of its own; and thus 
Psychology is separated from its only tnie biological gimmd. 
The a priori School commits the opposite mistake of con¬ 
ceiving Consciousness as a pure spontaneity, undetermined 
by the conditions of the Organism and its envu'onment; a 
spontaneity which brings Laws, not evolved fironi relations. 
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and organised as results, but derived from a supra-mundaue, 
supra-vital source. 

§ 60. We cannot take a step unless we admit that Con¬ 
sciousness is an active reagent, even in its first stage of 
evolution. Sensibility is not passive, cannot be conceived 
otherwise than as an excitation. Nor is this all. Biology 
teaches that the Sensitive Organism uiherits certain apti¬ 
tudes, as it inherits the stnmture, of its progenitors; so 
that the individual may be said to resume the Experience of 
the race. Faculties grow up in the development of the race. 
Fonns of Thought, which are essential parts of the mecha¬ 
nism of Experience, are evolved, just like the Forms of other 
vital processes. In fact, as Function is only the Form of 
activity of an Organ, it is obvious that if the Organ is 
evolved, the Function is evolved, and with it the Laws of 
its action. 

The a 'priori School denies this, not indeed explicitly, but 
with energetic implication. It docs not boldly affirm that 
Function can exist without an Organ; but it denies that 
Consciousness is a Function. Hence it has no difficulty in 
maintaiiiing that the Mind of an infant is full-foi-med at 
bu’th, equipped with all its faculties, though without those 
materials of Thought which will afterwards be furnished in 
Experience. How can this be ? The Aiistotclian refuge of 
potentidl existence (§ 52) is ready for the csciipo of the meta¬ 
physician pursued by Fact. To us, who decline that refuge, 
the assertion that the Mind is fuU-formed at biAh is as 
ratiftnal as the assertion that the infant is horn a full-formed 
mfui, equipped with all his faculties of locomotion, speech, 
reproduction, &c. The infant may become a man, but is an 
infant, and his mind is undeveloped; if the spiritual expe¬ 
riences of the* infant were suddenly arrested, docs any one 
suppose that we should find" in them those Fundamental 
Truths and Foims of Thought which Psychlogists declare 
to be the native dowry of the mind ? * I do not know that 
any one frankly affirms this; but I know that the a priori 
Compare tho striking passugo in Mansej.’s Metuphi/aics, p. Ui. 
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School implies it, in maintaining that we have within ns 
a source of knowledge which is not evolved in Experience. 

§.61. Kant is the most potent philosopher of this school, 
and although in my criticism of the Kritih I have had to consi¬ 
der his position, I cannot pass it by here without challenge; 
referring the reader therefore to what is said, vol. ii., p. 460 
and pp. 475 sq., T will hero notice only such points as the 
argument needs. 

Kant says, ‘ There are two branches of knowledge: Sensi¬ 
bility and Understanding—which possibly spring from a 
common but unknown root. Through the one objects are 
given, through the other they are thought.’’ * Except for the 
reservation in the word ‘possibly,’ this is unimpeachable; 
but the reservation was dictated by his exaggerated view of 
the part played by the Subject in the construction of know¬ 
ledge. He made an entity out of a relation. Ho thought 
the subjective element could bo separated from the objective; 
and, thus separated, it would reveal itself as independent 
of and antecedent to Experience, constituting indeed the 
very conditions of Experience. I have shown this to be a 
fallacy. ‘The understanding,’he says, ‘does not draw its 
laws {ii priori) from Nature, bui prescribes them to Na,ture— 
schreiht sie dieser vor,’ f 

§ 62. The error arises from a false point of view, which 
mistakes Anatomy for Morphology and Logic for Psychology. 
Accepting the human understanding in its developed forms, 
he presents us with these constituent forms as if they were 
initial conditions ; the results which are developed thrcAudi 
successive experiences are presented as the primary condi¬ 
tions of Experience: the generalizations are made antecedent 
to the particulars from which they are drawn. We are told 
that these Forms are implied in the particukr experiences. 
Granted: if they were not implied they could not have been 
elicited. Logic is justified in disregarding the process of 

* Kritik. Einloitung: sub flnom. 

t Trolegomma at jalcr kmfligen Metaphysik, ii. § 30. Compare also bis 
Anihropologk, i. § 9. 
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eTolution, content with the result; for Logic has to exhibit 
the Forms of Tliought, not their origin. In like manner 
Anatomy has to do with the organs of the body, not with 
their genesis, which belongs to another branch of the science. 
Morphology. Now the question of Experience is a question 
of origin; and Psychology reveals that Experience is the 
self-woven garment of Thought in which every thi’ead is an 
experience. To assert that a priori principles or Forms of 
Thought render Experience possible, is to assert either that 
these Forms exist before Thought itself exists, or else it is 
to confound the general with the particulars. Let us see this 
in an analogy. 

§ 68. The vertebrate lype is by some a priori thmkcrs held 
to be the necessary Form which renders the vertebrate animal 
possible. Anatomically this is acceptable. But what says 
Morphology ? Does it disclose the existence of a Type ante- 
• rior to the existence of the animal ? or does it not disclose 
the emergence of the typical Form in the successive phases 
of the animal’s development? Obviously the idea of pre- 
cxistenccs is a figment, a mere va-repov irporepov (§ 60). 

Ag.ain: a frog breathes by means of lungs. The Imigs 
once developed and brought into action become a necessary 
condition of possible breathing. Ever afterwards the frog’s 
•existence is determined by this condition. But if wo take 
the frog in its early stages, we find it breathmg by means of 
gills, the lungs not having yet come into play. At this period 
it is not a lung-breathing animal; the necessary condition is 
somewhat different. In the course of development the fore¬ 
legs begin to press upon the arteries which supply the gills, 
and the consequence of this pressure is the gradual disapi)eai’- 
ance of the gfils. Meanwhile the lungs pass from their 
rudimentary inactive state into an active state, and the dis¬ 
appearing gills are replaced by the emerging lungs. It is 
thus also with the development of Mind: the necessary con¬ 
ditions which render experiences possible in the early stages 
are not the same in the later stages. Mind is a successive 
evolution from experiences, and its laws arc the action of 
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results. The Forms of Thought are developed just as the 
Forms of an Organism are developed. The infant Newton is 
no more the author of the Principia, than the egg is the 
game-cock. 

Indeed, this notion of a priori Forms, connate if not innate, 
is a violation of the groimd-principle of Biology, and conse¬ 
quently, as all but metaphysicians must admit, of Psychology. 
If there is one lesson taught us everywhere in Biology, it is 
that nothing which is definitive is primitive—no form charac¬ 
teristic of the developed state is to he found in the germinal 
state. Therefore, unless we maintain that Mind is, ab initio, 
adult, as to its powers if not as to its Knowledge,—that it 
does not develop but only appeal’s,—we must admit that with 
Mind, as with Body, there is not preformation or pre-existence, 
but evolution and epigenesis. 

§ 64. What is it prevents some men fi’om accepting this 
.alternative ? It is that they discover in the adult mind prin¬ 
ciples which cannot, they afiirm, be evolved from Experience. 
Necessity and universality pomt to an a priori source. Neces¬ 
sity is not given in any particular experience. Universality 
is not given in any number of experiences. Hence—(hero 
lies the fallacy!—) they are not empirical. 

We affirm that they belong to Experience, are products of 
Experience, and of Experience only; they are the results of 
tliat movement of Thought which passes from particulars to 
generals. I shall presently show that they are necessities of 
Thought under the limitations of Experience. Of course it 
is requisite to avoid the common confusions on this subject, 
and not restrict Experience to Sense, as many unwarrantably 
restrict it. Thus Dr. Thomas Brown repeats the false state¬ 
ment commonly accepted as an,axiom, that ‘Experience 
teaches us the past only, not the future.’ Is this so ? Is it 
not the fact, that although experiences are only past modifi¬ 
cations of Consciousness, they have a forward projection, and 
hence Experience teaches—whether correctly or falsely—^the 
future irresistibly ? Expectation is surely a product of expe¬ 
riences. Association is experience. When a dog, having 
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once experienced the pain produced by a stick falling swiftly 
on his ribs, again sees me about to strike him, ig there any¬ 
thing over and above his modified consciousness (Experience) 
which causes him to foresee pain to himself in that prelimi¬ 
nary? The metaphysician wants an occult something to 
give this simple case the requisite obscurity. ‘It is not 
to experience alone,’ he says, ‘ that we must have recourse 
for the origin of our belief that the future wiU resemble the 
past, but to some other principle which converts the simple 
facts of experience into a general expectation or confidence.’* 
This is easily said, but Brown is forced to add: ‘ This prin¬ 
ciple, since it cannot bo derived from Experience itself, which 
relates only to the past, must bo ... an original principle of 
our nature.’ A very typical example of metaphysical logic! If 
the ‘ original principle ’ moan something born with us, ready 
to receive our experiences as in a mouldy I affirm this to be 
• the vanpov Trporspou fallacy.* If it mean no more than that 
our 2 )syehical nature is such as to group together phenomena 
experienced together, so that when once the stick has been 
coupled with pain, tlie two ideas are associated, then mdeod 
there is no objection to the phrase, except its mysterious¬ 
ness. t 

§ G5. Having thus defined and explained what is the sense 
in which Experience is legitimately held, we .may address 
ourselves to the question of Necessary Truths, and see 
whether they point to a source of knowledge which is supe¬ 
rior to, or at least independent of. Experience. 

It may be convenient to use the term empirical, as opposed 
to (1 priori, to designate what is contingent, as opposed to 
what is necessary. But Kant himself saw that the distinction 
is only verbal, and in the opening section of the Kritik says: 
‘Wo are wont to call many conclusions, which' have their 

* Browk ; Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, vi. 

* t ‘ If w think in relations, and if relations have certain universal forms, it is 
manifest that such universal forms of relations will hocome universal forms of oiir 
consciousness. And if these further universal forms are thus expliciihlo, it is 
superfluous, .and therefore unphilosophical, to assign them .an indopeudeut origin.’ 
.Spf.N'Cek : b'irst frincipties. p. 229. 
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soxirce in experience, a priori, simply because they are not 
drawn immediately from experience, but from a general rule, 
which was, nevertheless, drawn from experience. Thus we 
say of a man who undermined his house: He might have 
known a priori that the house would fall in, i.e., he need not 
have waited for the experience of its actual fall. Yet purely 
a irriori, this could not have been known, for he must have 
lo.arnt through experience that bodies are heavy, and fall 
when their supports are removed.’ Nevertheless, although 
Kant saw this he still believed in the existence of a priori 
principles, which are demonstrably not less empirical. What 
misled him was, I think, the confusion between contingent 
Knowledge and contingent Truth. Ho declared Experience 
to be empirical and contingent, because our experiences 
could never be necessary and rmiversal; whereas universal 
and necessary Truths were a priori, because they could not 
be given in particulars, and hene’e were anterior to all Expe- ■ 
rience. That they might be posterior to {i.e., evolved from) 
Experience, was an alternative he omitted to consider. 

With these preliminary explanations, let us now examine 
how far the Necessary Truths are, or are not, capable of re¬ 
duction to Experience. 

§ 66. It appears to me, that all writers on this subject have 
failed to see a distinction which is so obvious when pointed 
out, that the neglect of it seems inexplicable : the distinction 
is between the (objective) fact and our (subjective) knowledge 
of the fact. We speak of sound sometimes meaning the 
undulation of the air without us, and sometimes meairinir 
the sensation excited within ns by that undulation pulsating 
on our tympanum. By a similar laxity, we speak of a 
Truth sometimes as the relations of an external fact, and 
sometimes as the conception we have formed' of the fact. 
Now in the Truths classified as Contingent, the contingency 
is never applicable to the relations themselves, but solely 
to oiu conceptions of them. That 72 and 140 added to¬ 
gether will make 212 is a truth which, objectively, has no 
contingency whatever; but there is a subjeci^ve contin¬ 
gency iu this as in all other unverified propositions, namely. 
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tlie contingency of our miscalculating—misconceiving the 
objective relations. That ‘ a body moving under certa i n con¬ 
ditions as if attracted by a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance will describe an ellipse having the 
centre of attraction in one of the foci,’ is a proposition whicli, 
once demonstrated, has no contingency, although we may 
easily misconceive the relations it expresses; and that ‘ the 
earth is a body acted on by such a force under such con¬ 
ditions,’ is likewise a proposition wliich is contingent until 
l^erified, and is necessary when verified. Assuming that there 
is an external world, its order must be necessary, i.e., the i-e- 
lations must be what they are; the contingency can only lie 
in the correctness or incorrectness of our appreciation of 
those relations. Hence, instead of confusedly speaking of 
Necessary and Contingent Truths, it will be less ambiguous 
to speak of Verified and Unverified Propositions. All truths 
are true, but all propositions do not correctly express the 
external relations, and the question arises, which proiwsitions 
arc to bo accepted as correctly expressing tlie relations t* Ob¬ 
viously those only which have been verified by the equivalence 
of the internal and the external order, or the reduction to 
A = A. 

Several persons seated at a table are startled by shrill 
sounds, which they one and aU infer to be the shrieks of a 
child in pain or terror. The fact that they hear the sounds 
is indisputable, and the expression of tliis fact is a truth as 
‘ necessary,’ as that ‘ two parallel lines cannot inclose space.’ 
Nor is there any contingency in the fact, that these sounds 
are produced by pulsations of the air on their tympanum. 
Why is there none ? Simply because experience h<as found 
that the sensation of Sound is produced in this way—the 
objective relations have been verified. There is, however, 
some contingency in the proposition,—‘These sounds are 
caused by a child in terror or in pain; ’ not that there is the 
slightest contingency in the fact itself. On proceeding to 
the spot, the child is found to be struggling with an animal, 
and shrieking as it struggles. The truth of the proposition 
is now verified, and unless scepticism be extended so far as to 
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doubt whetber all the phenomena are not the pageantry of 
a dream, we may affii-m that the proposition is a necessary 
truth. 

It may surprise the reader to see an example of this kind 
cited as a necessary truth, but I have selected it for the very 
purpose of my argument, wliich is to prove that the question 
of contingency lies solely within the region of all unverified 
propositions. All verified propositions are necessary truths; 
all unverified propositions arc contingent. This is a com¬ 
plete reversal of the position maintained by metaphysicians,1f 
for they affirm that necessary truths are precisely those 
propositions which cannot bo verified {i.e., exhibited in Expe¬ 
rience), and that all propositions dependent on the verifica¬ 
tion of Experience are contingent. 

§ 67. Let us now take another stop. The advocates of 
Necessity, as an indication of a source of knowledge superior 
to Experience, are guilty of a confusion so misleading that !■ 
am surprised at neither friend nor foe having pointed it out. 
It is nothing less than changing one of the terms of the propo- 
sition, and then concluding as if the terms had remained un¬ 
altered. Thus the one argument incessantly brought forward 
is, that some Truths are such as are seen to be not only true, 
but necessarily true; whereas, there are other truths which, 
however time to-day, are contingent, because changes may 
occur to-morrow which will reverse them. It is further 
added, that no amount of experience, no number of examples, 
can establish necessity, but only the fact of generality, and a 
life-long experience of uniformity cannot exclude the possi¬ 
bility of a sudden reversal. All that Experience can show is, 
that a certain order has been uniformly observed; it cannot 
show that what has always been must always be.* Philo¬ 
sophers have accepted this reasoning as if it wvre irresistible; 
every one uses it without suspicion; but no sooner do we ex- 

* ‘ Tous los oxemples qiii confirment irne vfciti gtedrale, do qnolquo noin'bre 
qu’ils soionl, ne suffisont pus pour etablir la nicessiti univorscllo do cotto memo 
verito; ear il do suit pas quo co qui cst arrivi arrivora toiijoiirs do memo.’ 
LmiiNiTZ: Ifetnvaux Essais, preface. 
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amine it closely than we find it rests on the unconscions 
substitution of one premiss for another. To say that ‘ what 
has occurred will occur again, wiU occur always,’ is to 
say that ‘ under precisely similar conditions precisely similar 
results will issue.’ A is A; and A is A for evermore. But to 
say that ‘ what has occurred may probably not occur again, 
will not occur aliivays,’ is to say that ‘under dissimilar condi¬ 
tions the results will not be similar.’ This proposition is as 
absolutely true as the former; but who does not see that it is 
a different proposition? Wlien we declare that the laws of 
Nature are not necessary truths, but only contingent truths, 
because the mind readily conceives the possibility of then- 
reversal, readily imagines such a change in tlie external con¬ 
ditions as would arrest the earth’s motion, and with it all the 
manifold phenomena now resulting from that motion, what 
is it that wo have declared ? It is that, the relations of j^hc- 
ijomena being altered, our conceptions to be true must alter 
with them. It is that, instead of the proposition, ‘ Such is- 
the order of Nature, and such it will he so loruj as it is unal¬ 
tered/ we have silently substituted this proposition: ‘ Such 
is now the order of Nature, but if at any time it should he al¬ 
tered, it will be diflerent.’ The only necessity is that a thing 
is what it is; the only contingency is, that we may be mis¬ 
taken as to what it is. The law of gravitation, or the ellip¬ 
tical orbits of the planets, may, or may not, be truths; but if 
they are truths, they are necessary truths.* To say that they 
arc ‘observed facts, nothing more,’ is all that is required 
by Necessity; and when we add that there is no proof of the 
continuance of the observed order,we either deny,that ‘A is 
A,’ or we silently change the proposition, and say ‘ if A be- 

* As CoNnnxAO puts it: ‘ En effet, parco qn’on a vu qu’on raisonne mal lorsqno, d’lin 
cas parliculior, on tire ftno conclusion g6n^rale qui renforme <los cas tous difK-rents, 
on s cst Mto de rojotcr toutes los demonstrations, ou Ton conclut du particulior au 
general; eton n’apas romarque qn’il n*y a pdint do defaut dans nno demonstration 
lorsqiio dans uno conclusion generale on ne comprend quo des cas parfaitement 
scmblaldes a celui qui a etA enonce dans uno proposition particuliero . . . uno 
propriete qui constitue uno proportion aritlimctiquo cst done uno propriote qui los 
constituo toutos; autroment il faudrait supposer qu’il y a des proportions ariilime- 
liqucs qui no sont pas des proportions arithmetiquos.' Lant/ue des Oalculf!, p. H3. 
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comes B, it will no longer be Afor, if the conditions con¬ 
tinue unchanged, the order must necessarily continue un¬ 
changed ; if the conditions alter, the order necessarily alters 
with them. 

§ 68. The answer to this will pi'ohably be. That certain 
truths have such a character as to render their negation in¬ 
conceivable, no alteration being conceivable in relations so 
absolute: and it is these truths that involve Necessity and 
a priori inspiration. This leads me to the only distinction 
between the truths of the two orders, namely, that in those 
classified as Necessary, the relations are abstracted from all 
conditions, and considered simply in themselves; whereas in 
those classified as Contingent, the relations are mixed with 
the variable conditions; and it is in this variability that the 
contingency lies. When we say ‘ 2 x 2 = 4,’ or ‘ the internal 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles,’ we abstract 
the relations of Number and Form from all other conditions 
whatever, and our propositions are true, whether the objects 
counted and measured be hot or cold, large or small, heavy 
or light, red or blue. Inasmuch as the truths express the 
abstract relations only, no change in the other conditions 
can affect these relations; and truths must always remain 
undisturbed until a change take place in their terms. Alter 
the number 2, or the figui-e triangle, by an infinitesimal 
degree, and the truth is thereby altered. When we say that 
bodies expand by heat, the proposition is a concrete one, 
including the variable conditions, but although these variable 
conditions prevent our saying that ‘ all bodies will, under all 
conditions, be always and for evermore expanded by heat,’ 
the case is not really distinguishe’d from the former one, 
since both the Contingent and the Necessary Truth can only 
"be altered by an alteration in the terms. 'If a body which 
does not expand by heat (there are such) be brought forward 
as impugning the truth of our proposition, we at once recog¬ 
nise that this body is under different conditions from those 
which our proposition included. This is the introduction of 
a new truth, not a falsification of the old. Our error, if wo 
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erred, was in too hastily assuming that all bodies were under 
the same conditions. 

Hence the correct definition of a Contingent Truth is ‘ one 
which generalises the conditions ; ’ while that of a Necessary 
Truth is ‘ one which is an unconditional generalisation.’ The 
first aflirms that whatever is seen to be true, luider present 
conditions, will be true so long as these conditions remain 
unaltered. The second affirms that whatever is true now, 
being a truth irrespective of conditions, cannot suffer any 
change from interfering conditions, and must therefore bo 
universally true. 

‘ The belief in the uniformity of nature is not a necessary 
truth, however constantly guaranteed by our actual experience. 
Wo are not compelled to behevc that because A is ascertaiinMl 
to be the cause of B at a particular time, whatever may be 
meant by that relation, A must therefore inevitably be the 
eauso of B on all firttue occasions.’* This Avill command the 
assent of every one Avho fails to perceive the silent change in 
the terms of the proposition. Instead of saying ‘ on all like 
occasions,’ which would give necessity to the proposition, 
Mr. Mansel renders it contingent by saying, ‘ on all fut\ire 
occasions,’ and the contingency lies in this, that some of the 
future occasions may be '(inlike, in which cases a new propo¬ 
sition replaces the old. ‘ That fire ■will ignite paper on all 
occasions when the two may be brought together,’ is what no 
one but a child or a savage with lunited experience would 
assert; but that fire will always ignite paper on all*future 
occasifms which present conditions precisely similar to those 
that have once caused the ignition, is a truth having the 
character of necessity and universality which belongs to all 
identical propositions, and to those only. 

§ G9. It will now be an easier task to criticise the argu¬ 
ments which profess to show that necessity and universality 
are irresistible marks of an origin superior to Experience. 
If what has already been said has found acceptance with the 
reader, he will recognise that every proposition being neces- 
* Mansel: Mitaphyitics,‘ICJ, 
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sarily true, if it is true at all, the only question that can 
arise is. Is the proposition true ? The only answer that can 
decide this, is one which reduces it to an identical proposi¬ 
tion ; and as this reduction is the process of Verification, 
and aU Verification is through Experience, the conclusion 
inevitably reached is one directly coimter to the a priori 
hypothesis. 

Two positions require to he established. First, that we 
gain our conceptions of Mathematical, no less than Physical, 
relations through Experience. Secondly, that in those con¬ 
ceptions so gained are involved their characters of univer¬ 
sality and necessity. 

§ 70. The argument could not indeed be conducted if we 
allowed Experience to be restricted to Sensation only, as the 
metaphysicians unwarrantably restrict it. Dr. Whewell finds 
no difiiculty in showing that propositions ‘ obtained by mere 
observation of actual facts ’ cannot be necessarily time; for 
■no proposition whatever can be thus obtained. His defi¬ 
nition of Experience is, ‘ the impressions of sense and our 
consciousness of our thoughts.’* A fiir more accurate and 
philosophical thinker has defined its wider sense to bo ‘ co-ox- 
tonsive with the whole of consciousness, including all of which 
the mind is conscious as agent or patient, all that it does 
from witliin, as well as all that it suflfers from without; ’ and 
he truly adds, ‘ in this sense the laws of thought, as well as 
the phenomena of matter, in fact, all knowledge whatever, 
may be said to be derived from expcrience.’f The reader, not 
familiar with Kant’s, or Mr. Mansol’s speculations, ma,^, per¬ 
haps, marvel that, after so comprehensive and just a definition 
of Experience, Mr. Mansel escapes the conclusion ho has 
himself pointed out as irresistible, and falls back into the 
a priori ai’gument, restricting Experience to ‘ its narrower 
and more common meaning, as limited to the results of sensa¬ 
tion and perception only.’ The explanation is, that Mr. 
Mansel adopts the Kantian conception of Forms of Thought, 

* Wh]3W]';ll : Hhif. of Scientific Ideas, 1858, i. 131. 

+ Manbbi,; I’roleffomena Logica, 93. 
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as conditions of Experience, a conception I have attempted 
to refute. (Vol. ii. pp. 475 sq.) One passage is all that need 
he given:— 

‘ That experience,’ says Mr. Mansel, ‘ is the clironological 
antecedent of all our knowledge, even of the most necessary 
tniths, is now generally admitted. But a distinction is fre¬ 
quently drawn between truths or notions of which experience 
is the source and those of which it is only the occasion; . . . 
Every general concept is in one sense empirical; for every 
concept must be formed from an intuition, and every intu¬ 
ition is experienced. But there are some intuitions which, 
from our constitution and position in the world, wo cannot 
help experiencing, and there are others which, according to 
circumstances, we may experience or not. The former will 
give rise to concepts which, without any great impropriety 
of language, may bo called native or a priori-, being such as 
Ihoiijh not coeval with the niiiul itself [an impoi’taut admission] 
wiU certainly be formed in every man as he grows up, and 
sirch as it was pre-ordained that cveiy man should have. The 
latter wdl give rise to concepts which, for a like reason, may 
be called adventitious or a posteriori ; being such as may or 
may not be formed according to the special experience of 
this or that individual.’* 

Inasmuch as I throughout interpret Experience according 
to the wider definition given by Mr. Mansel, and only diflei' 
from him in regarding the Forms of Thought as evolved 
through Experience, both in the race and the individual, j 
wheroas he (confoiuiding, I think. Anatomy with Moi-phology) j 
regards the Forms as conditions of experience, it wiU be 
needless to criticise his defence of Necessary Truths, having 
an a priori source, because the arguments I have urged 
against Kant a]?e the arguments I shoidd urge against Mr. 
Mansel. 

§ 71. We may thus securely lay down the pro 2 )Ositioii tha t 
whatever can be learned must bo learned by and through 
Experience; and we have then to examine whether we learn 

* Op. cit. p. 170. 
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Necessary Truths, or bring them with us into the world as the 
heritage of a higher hfe. 

That two parallel lines can never meet is a Necessary 
Truth. That is to say, it necessarily follows from the defini¬ 
tion of a straight line. To call it, however, an a priori truth, 
a truth independent of Experience, is a very imperfect analysis 
of the mind’s operations. An attempt is made to prove that 
the idea could never have been gained through Experience 
because it commands universal assent, and because Experi¬ 
ence itself cotdd never give it necessity. Dr. Whewell’s 
argument ts, that let us follow two parallel lines out as far as 
we can, we are still unable to follow them to infinity; and, 
for all our experience can tell us to the contrary, these lines 
may possibly begin to approach immediately beyond the far¬ 
thest point to which we have followed them, and so finally 
meet. Now, what ground have we for believing that this 
possibility is not the fact ? In other words, how do we know 
the axiom to be absolutely true ? Clearly not from Experi¬ 
ence, says Dr. WheweU, following Kant. 

We answer. Yes; clearly/rom Experience. For our expe¬ 
rience of two parallel lines is precisely this: they do not 
enclose space. Dr. WheweU says that, for aU our experience 
can tell us to the contrary, the lines may possibly begin to 
approach each other at some distant point; and ho would 
correct this imperfect expei’ience by d priori truth. The 
case is precisely the reverse. The tendency of the mind 
unquestionably is, to fancy that the two lines will' meet at 
some point; it is enlarged experience which corrects this 
tendency. There are many analogies in nature to suggest 
the meeting of the two lines. It is only our reflective ex¬ 
perience which can furnish us with the proof which Dr. 
WheweU refers to ideas independent of all Experience. Wliat 
proof have we that two parallel lines cannot enclose space ? 
Why, this: as soon as they assume the property of enelosiny 
space, they lose the property of parallelism : they are no 
longer straight lines, but hent lines. In carrying out ima¬ 
ginatively the two parallel lines into mfinity, we have a ten- 
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dency to make them approach; we can only correct this by 
a recurrence to our experience of parallel lines; we must call 
up a distinct image of a parallel, and then we see that two 
such lines cannot enclose space. 

The whole difficulty lies in the clearness or obscm-ity with 
which the mind makes present to itself past experience. 
‘ Eefrain from rendering your terms into ideas,’ says Herbert 
Spencer, ‘ and you may reach any conclusion whatever. The 
whole is equal to its part, is a proposition that may be quite 
comfortably entertained so long as neither wholes nor piu-ts 
are imagined.’* But no sooner do we make present to our 
minds the meaning of parallel lines, than in that very act wo 
make present the imxmssibility of their meeting, and only as 
the idea of these lines becomes Avavering, does the idea of 
their meeting become possible. A is no longer A, but B. 

‘ Necessary truths,’ says Dr. WlieweU, ‘ arc those in which 
we not only learn that the proimsition is true, but sec that it 
must be true; in which the negation is not only false, but 
impossible; in which we cannot, even by an effort of the 
imagination, or in a supposition, conceive the reverse of tliat 
Avhich is asserted. That there are such tnitlis cannot bo 
doubted. We may take, for example, all relations of Num¬ 
ber. Three and two make five. We cannot conceive it other¬ 
wise. We cannot, by any freak of thought, imagine three 
and two to make seven.’ 

That Dr. WlieweU cannot, by any freak of thought, nmv 
imagine three and two to make seven, is vciy likely; but 
that He could never imagine this, is untrue. If he had been 
asked the question before he had learned to reckon, he would 
have imagined seven quite as easily as five: that is to say, he 
would tiot have known the relation of three and two. Children 
have no intuitiofls of numbers; they learn them as they learn 
other things. ‘ The apples and the marbles,’ says Herschel, 

‘ ai’e put in requisition, and through the multitude of ginger¬ 
bread-nuts their ideas acquire clearness, precision, and ge¬ 
nerality.’ But though, from its simiilicity, the calculation 

» Principles of Psychology, p. 49. 
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of three added to two is Avitli a gi’own man an instantaneous 
act, yet if you ask him suddenly how many are twice 3G5, he 
cannot answer till he has reckoned. Ho might certainly, by 
a very easy ‘freak of thought’ {i.e., by an erroneous calcula¬ 
tion), imagine the sum-total to be 720; and although, when 
he repeats his calciilation, he may discover the cnw, and de- 
elai’e 730 to be the sum-total, and say, ‘ It is a Necessary 
Truth that 365 added to 365 make 730,’ we should not in the 
least dispute the necessity of the truth, but presume that he 
had arrived at it through experience, namely, through his 
knowledge of the relations of numbers, a knowledge which he 
remembers to have laboriously acquired when a boy at school. 

Dr. Whewell maintains that whereas Contingent Truths 
are seen to be true only by observation, and could not before¬ 
hand have been detected. Necessary Truths ai'c ‘ seen to be 
true by a pure act of thought.’ But he overlooks the fact, 
that even the simple truths of Number are not seen to bo 
true before these relations have been exliibited; and if they 
are afterwards seen to be true by a pure act of thought, not 
less so are physical truths, once demonstrated, seen by a piu’e 
act of thought: neither can be seen beforehand. He declares 
that we cannot distinctly, although we may indistinctly, 
conceive the contrary of a Necessary Truth. Here again the 
oversight is the same. We cannot conceive the contrary of 
a truth after its necessity has been demonstrated, but we can 
distinctly conceive that 17-t-9 = 25 before verification. So 
little does he apprehend the real case, that, referring to the 
mistakes of children and savages, he winds up with the serene 
remark, ‘ But I suppose no persons would, on such grounds, 
hold that these arithmetical truths arc truths known only by 
experience.’ 

§ 72. Let us now turn to another argument. Kant says: 
‘ Experience, no doubt, teaches us that this or that object 
is constituted in such and such a manner, but not that it 
could not possibly exist otherwise.’. . . . ‘ Empirical imi- 
versality is only an arbitrary extension of the validity from 
that which may be predicated of a proposition valid in most 
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cases to that which- is asserted of a proposition which holds 
good in all. Wlien, on the contrary, strict universality cha¬ 
racterises a judgment, it necessarily indicates another pecu¬ 
liar source of knowledge, namely, a faculty of cognition 
d priori. Necessity and strict universality, therefore, are 
infallible tests for distinguishing pure from empirical know¬ 
ledge, and are inseparably connected with each other.’* 
And elsewhere: ‘If we thought to free ourselves.from the 
labour of these investigations by saying, “ Experience is con¬ 
stantly offering us examples of the relation of cause and 
effect in phenomena, and presents iis with abundant oppor¬ 
tunity of abstractuig the conception of cause, and so at the 
same time of corroborating the objective validity of this con¬ 
ception”—we should in this case be overlooking the fact 
that the conception of cause cannot arise in this way at aU; 
that on the contrary it must either have a basis in the Un- 
.derstanding, or be rejected as a mere chimera. For this 
conception demands that something (A) should be of such a 
nature that something else (B) should follow from it neces¬ 
sarily, and according to an absolutely universal law. We 
may certainly collect from phenomena a law, according to 
which this or that umally happens, but the element of neces¬ 
sity is not to be found in it. Hence it is evident, that to the 
synthesis of cause and effect belongs a dignity which is ut¬ 
terly wanting in any empirical synthesis.’ f 

§ 73. I answer that the very fact of our being copipelled 
to judge of the unknown by the known—of our irresistibly 
anticipating the futrue to resemble the past-=-of our incai^a- 
city to believe that similar effects will not always follow simi¬ 
lar causes—this fact is a proof that we have no ideas except 
such as are acquired through Experience, and that unifonnity 
in Experience irresistibly detennines our conceptions of the 
futm’o. For if we had <l priori ideas, these ideas being 
superior to Experience, would not always inevitably conform 
to it; they would bring another standard by which to judge— 

* Kant : Krilik: Einleitung, § ii. (Micklejohn’s frnnslation, p. 3). 

t Op. at. 'I'ranscendental Logik, § 9 (Transl., p. 7fi). 
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a standard which was not that of the already known. Have 
we such a standard ? 

§ 74. The school of dpn'ori philosophers maintain that we 
have, and that the standai-d is the Necessity and Universality 
which certain tniths involve, and which cannot be given in 
Experience. But wo have had abundant evidence that every 
truth is necessarily true, and the fallacy is, that of first using 
a proposition in one sense, and then concluding from it in a 
different sense. It is not Truth which is contmgeiit, but con¬ 
ditions which are variable, and every truth becomes invariable 
so long as the conditions do not vary. The same argument 
proves universaUty. If a truth simply express an uncondi¬ 
tional generalisation—if it express an abstract relation, of 
course it is true for ever without possibility of change. In 
both cases we say A is A, and will be A for ever. When 
Kant says Experience caimot be universal, but only general, 
and cannot therefore bestow universality, because it cannot_ 
itself be universal; he forgets that Experieiico itself is no 
more general than it is universal—it is particular, and rc- 
peated. Now, just as a finite line may be produced to in¬ 
finity although the mind is finite, just as zero may be added 
to zero, and space to space, without end, by the simple pi’o- 
cess of repetition, so may a truth ‘ A is A,’ though particular 
in itself, be transformed into an imiversal. 

I close here the discussion of one of tlie most important 
topics in the whole range of Metaphysics, and with it these 
Prolegomena. 

We arc now to enter on the scene of History, and see men 
nobly striving to grapple with the Unknowable. The shadow 
of the unknown world everywhere mingles with the light of 
day. It is the dark background on which Phenomena arc 
visible. If is always present, and always limiting—as sha¬ 
dows limit—^the objects of our thought. Beyond the Known, 
stretches the vague Mystery, into wliich our eyes peer vainly 
yet persistently. The border-land is ill-defined, and it is so 
because the sphere of the Known is always becoming larger 
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and larger. We always hope that the Unknown is not also 
the Unknowable. 

Hence Speculation is tempted to enter the realm of sha¬ 
dows, and will not admit the obvious fact that, on quitting 
terra firma, it abuts on vacancy, and peoples an airy void with 
airy nothings. Psychology has to check this groping amid 
shadows, by showing that the coast-line of the Knowable 
is sharply defined from the ocean of the Unknowable by'the 
necessary limitation of human faculties. Between us and 
that ocean there stretches a vast and fertile region, where 
golden harvests have already been reaped, and where still 
richer harvests await the sickle—truths already gathered 
for the regulation of our Life, and wider truths which will 
hereafter be gathered for its renovation. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST EPOCH. 

riiiloftophy separates itself from Theology, and attempts 
a rational explanation of cosmical phenomena. 


‘CHAPTEE 1. 

THE PHYSICISTS. 

§ I. Thales. 

I T is the distinguishing peculiarity of the Greeks, that they 
wore the only people of the ancient world who were 
prompted to assume a scientific attitirde in explaining the . 
mysteries which surrounded them. They were the first and 
only |5eople who disengaged speculation froin theological 
guidance. This inestimable benefit will be the better appre¬ 
ciated, as men more and more learn, through the history of 
thought, how difficult it has been to keep, the scientific 
attitude untranftnelled, and how obstructive theological 
trammels have been to all effective progress. Europe has not 
yet entirely freed itself from these obstructions. In special 
inquiries, pariicularly in mathematical and physical in¬ 
quiries, the influence of Theology is no longer felt; but in 
^.Biology, Psychology, and Sociology, it is still disastrously 
VOL. I. B 
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obstructive, warping men’s views, alarming tender con 
sciences, and distorting the positive inductions of Eeasoi 
into agreement with the arbitrary deductions of Faith. Wi 
have long learned that the provinces of Eeligion and Know 
ledge are separate; we have long learned that the induction! 
of Astronomy and Physics relate to the order of phenomena 
and that our knowledge of this order is in no respect de¬ 
pendent on, or influenced by, our religious convictions; bui 
we have not yet learned that this is true of all phenomena, 
of all science. The Greeks separated the two; and con¬ 
sequently it is to them that we owe the foundations of all oui 
scientific knowledge. 

Not only Mathematics and Logic do we owe to Greek 
invention, we also owe to it the first systematic conception 
of Political Science, of Education, and of the Natural 
Sciences. And the spirit in which these researches were 
pursued is even more remarkable than the results attained. 
As the primeval fire-mist, when condensed into a planet, 
gradually became a human habitation, so the vast aspi¬ 
rations of the Eastern mind when contracted into scientific 
research rapidly became available for human needs and 
human knowledge. Progress was soon visible everywhere. 
In Greece, owing to speculative activity being entirely 
untrammelled by Theology, Tradition, or Political Insti¬ 
tutions," and left to run its own free course, progress was 
so rapid that the brief period of three centuries saw the 
full development of all the chief phases of philosophy, and 
the origination of all its fundamental solutions. 

The contrast between the impetuous progress of Grecian 
thought and the stationariness of Eastern thought may 
be more thoroughly appreciated by comparison with the 
slowness of European progress. Thought has moved in 
Europe with a rapidity unknown in the East; but' it has 
moved under fetters. It has had a greater momentum than 
the Grecian thought, but it has had also a greater friction 
to overcome. The brilliant period of its history has been 
f the period in which the traditions of the Church have been 
most resolutely disregarded. 
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It is a suggestive fact that the dawn of scientific specu¬ 
lation in Greece should be coincident with a great religious 
movement in the East. The sixth century before Christ was 
not only the epoch when cosmical phenomena were extri¬ 
cated from theological explanations, but also the epoch when 
the doctrines of. Bouddha gathered up the scattered beliefs 
of a fast-decaying polytheism into one energetic synthesis 
of monotheism; and (according to the German' critics) 
it was about this time that the polytheism of the Hebrews 
gave place to monotheism,—Elohim to Jehovah. In fact 
the great wave of the sixth century is one of progress. But 
the progress of polytheism to monotheism was a continuous 
development, whereas the progress of theological philo¬ 
sophy to cosmical philosophy was a revolution, Tlie first 
was a process of generalisation, the many Gods being re¬ 
solved into one. The second was a change of attitude; though 
it also was carried along by a subtle process of generalisation 
wherein the various powers of nature were resolved into one. 
The monotheistic tendency is visible in Greece, as elsewhere; 
the Gods gradually lose their independent autocratic position, 
and assume subordinate positions under Zeus, who in later 
systems becomes Intelligence and Goodness. Side by side 
with this tentative and growing monotheism*there is a bold 
and rinhesitatiiig monodytianiism, the efforts of all the early 
thinkers being to reduce all the powers of nature to one) 
principle. 

The early Greek had no real predecessor from whom 
to leairn. He found himself in the presence of mysteries 
which he vainly cndeavoimed to explain by polytheistic 
agencies. He not only saw reason to disbelieve in these 
agencies, but saw that if they existed, their arbitrary and 
inscratable volitions rendered all explanation and prediction 
impossible. He sought elsewhere. Thales and the other 
Ionic thinkers fixed upon common agencies, water, fire, air, 
&c., and tried to reconstruct the world out of these. The 
attempt, we know, was unsuccessful; but, as Mr. Grote 
remarks, the memorable fact is that they made the attempt. 
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The chief interest therefore which belongs to the specu¬ 
lation of this school arises from the new mental attitude; 
and, consequently the uncertainty which hangs over the 
records of the actual tenets is a matter of little moment. It 
is impossible now to ascertain what really were the opinions 
of the early thinkers; or how the tenets which they are said 
to have held, presented a logical coherence to their minds ; 
if in the ensuing pages an attempt is made to give this 
logical coherence, I beg the reader to understand that it is 
merely a conjectural representation, not to be accepted as 
historical fact. For the purposes of History, it is enough if 
we can mark the leading movements of speculation, and the 
part which each epoch played in the evolution of Philosophy. 
The great fact respecting this First Epoch is that the 
belief in the phenomena of Nature as brought about by the 
volition of numerous unseen beings was quietly set aside; 
the causes of all change were sought in conditions of things, 
themselves. 


It is on this ground that Thales is considered to be tlie 
father of Greek Speculation. The step he took was small, 
but it was decisive. Accordingly, although the events of his 
life are shrouded in mystery, or belong to the domain of 
fable, and although we have record only of a few of his 
tenets, and those tenets fragmentary and incoherent, yet wo 
know enough of the general tendency of his doctrines to 
speak of him as the originator of a school. 

Thales was bom at Milefris, a Greek colony in Asia Minor. 
The date of his birth is extremely doubtful; but the first 
year of the 36th Olympiad (b. c. 636) is the date generally 
accepted. He belonged to one of the most illustrious 
families of Phoenicia, and took a conspicuous part in all the 
political affairs of his country. His immense activity izi 
politics has been denied by later writers, as inconsistent with 
the tradition, countenanced by Plato, of his having spent a 
life of solitude and meditation; while on the other hand 
his affection for solitude has been questioned on the ground 
of his political activity. Yet the two things are perfectly 
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compatible. Meditation does not necessarily unfit a man for 
action; nor does an active life absorb all bis time, leaving 
him none for meditation. The vrise man will strengthen 
himself by meditation before he acts; and he wiU act, to test 
the truth of his meditations. 

Miletus was one of the most flourishing Greek colonies; 
and at the period we are now speaking of, before either a 
Persian or a Lydian yoke had crushed the energies of its 
population, it was a fine field for the development of mental 
energies. Its commerce both by sea and land was immense. 
Its political constitution afforded opportunities for individual 
activity. It is more probable that Thales, both by birth 
and education would be induced to remain there, than that 
he would travel into Egypt and Crete for the prosecution of 
his studies, as some maintain, although upon no sufiicient 
authority. The only ground for the conjecture is the fact of 
Thales having acquired mathematical knowledge; and from 
very early times, as we see in Herodotus, it was the fashion 
to derive every branch of knowledge from Egypt. So little 
consistency is there however in this narrative of his voyages, 
that he is said to have astonished the Egyptians by showing 
them how to measure the height of the pyramids by their 
shadows. A nation so easily astonished by one of the sim¬ 
plest of mathematical problems could have had little to 
teach. Perhaps the strongest proof that he never travelled 
into Egypt—or that, if he travelled there, he never learned 
from the priests—is the absence of all trace, however slight, 
of any Egyptian doctrine in his philosophy which he might 
not have found equally well at home. 

The distinctive characteristic of the Ionian School, in its 
first period, was its inquiry into the constitution of the 
universe. Thalds opened this inquiry. It is commonly 
said: ‘‘ Thales taught that the principle of all things was 
water.’ On a first glance, this will perhaps appear a mere 
extravagance. But the serious student will be slow to accuse 
his pi-edecessors of sheer and transparent absurdity. The 
history of Philosophy may be the history of errors ; it is not ■- 
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a history of transparent errors. All the systems which have 
gained acceptance have had a pregnant meaning, or they 
would not have been accepted. The meaning represented, 
and in some way, gave consistency to the opinions of the 
epoch, and as such is worth penetrating. Thales was one of 
the most extraordinary men that ever lived, and produced an 
extraordinary revolution. Such a man was not likely to 
have enunciated a philosophical thought which any child 
might have refuted. Let us endeavour to penetrate the 
meaning of his thoiight; let us see if we cannot in some 
shape trace its rise and growth in his mind. 

Thales, speculating on the constitution of the universe, 
could not but strive to discover the one principle—the pri¬ 
mary Fact—the substance, of which all special existences 
were but the modes. Seeing aroimd him constant transfor¬ 
mations—bii'th and death, change of shape, of size, and of 
mode of existence—he could not regard any one of these 
variable states of existence as Existence itself. He there¬ 
fore asked himself, What is that invariable Existence of 
Hrliich these are the variable states ? In a word. What is the 
yetjinning of things ? 

To ask this question was to open the ora of philosophical 
inquiry. Hitherto men had contented themselves with 
accepting the world as they found it; with believing what 
they saw; and with adoi'ing what they could not see. 

Thales felt that there was a vital question to be answered 
relative to the beginning of things. He looked around him, 
and the result of his meditation was the convictioil that 
Moisture was the Beginning. He was impressed with this 
idea by examining the constitution of the earth. There also 
he found moisture everywhere. All things he found nourished 
by moisture; warmth itself he declared to proceed from 
moisture; the seeds of all things are moist. Water when 
condensed becomes etirth. Thus convinced of the universal 
presence of water, he declared it to bo the beginning of things. 

Thales would all the more readily adopt this notion from 
its harmonising with ancient opinions; such for instance as 
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those expressed in Hesiod’s Theogony, wherein Oceanus and 
Thetis are regarded as the parents of all such deities as had 
any relation to Nature. ‘ He would thus have performed for 
the popular religion that which modem science has performed 
for the book of Genesis: explaining what before was enigma¬ 
tical.’ * 

It is this which gives Thales his position in Philosophy. 
Aristotle calls him 6 rrjs Toiavnjs afyy^os <^tXo(ro^mr; it was he 
who made the first attempt to establish a physical Beginning, 
without the assistance of myths. He has consequently been 
accused of Atheism by modern writers; but Atheism is the 
growth of a much later thought, and one under no pretence 
to bo attributed to Thales, except on the negative evidence 
of Aristotle’s silence, which we conceive to be directly 
counter to the supposition, since it is difficult to suppose 
Aristotle would have been silent had he thought Thales 
> believed or disbelieved in the existence of anything deeper 
than Water, and prior to it. Water was the dpx’?, 
beginning of all. When Cicero, following and followed by 
writers far removed from the times of Thales,t says that ‘ he 
held water to be the beginning of things, but that God was 
the mind which created things out of the water,’ he does 
violence to the chronology of speculation. We agree with 
Hegel that Thales could have had no conception of God as 
pure Intelligence, since that is the conception of a more 
advanced philosophy. We doubt whether he had any poncep- 
tion of a Formative Intelligence or of a Creative Power. 
AristotleJ very explicitly denies that the old Physicists made j 
any distinction between Matter (ij iXy koI to xmoKslpevov) and 
the Moving Principle or Efficient Cause [ff ap)(p rys Kwyasm ); 
and he further adds that Anaxagoras was the first who 
arrived at the conception of a Formative Intelligence.§ 
Thales believed in the Gods and in the .generation of the 

* Bknj. Constakt, Du DolyiMisme Domain, i. 167. 

t And uneritioally followed by many modems wbo feel a difficulty in placing 
tlicmselvos at tlie point-of-view of ancient speculation. 

t Abistot. Metapli. i. 3. 

§ It wi^rc.sently be seen that Diogenes was the first to conceive this. 
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Gods: they, as all other things, had their origin in water. 

A This is not Atlieism, whatever else it may be. If it be true 
that he held all things to be living, and the world to be full 
of demons or Gods, there is nothing inconsistent in this with 
his views about Moisture as the origin, the starting-point, 
the primary existence. 

It is needless however to discuss what were the particular 
opinions of a thinker whose opinions have only reached us in 
fragments of uncritical tradition; aU we certainly know is 
that the step taken by Thales was twofold in its prompting:— 
first, to discover the Beginning, the prima materia of all 
things (17 apx^) ? secondly, to select from among the elements 
that element which was most potent and omnipresent. To 
those acquainted with the history of the human mind both 
these notions will be significant of an entirely new era. 


§ II. Anaximenes. 

Anaximander is by most historians placed after Thales. We 
agree with Ritter in giving that place to Anaximenes. The 
reasons on which we ground this arrangement are, first, that 
in so doing we follow our safest guide, Aristotle ; secondly, 
that the doctrines of Anaximenes are the development of 
those of Thales; whereas Anaximander follows a totally 
different-line of speculation. Indeed, the whole ordinary 
arrangement of the Ionian School seems to have proceeded 
on the conviction that each disciple not only contradicted 
his master, but also returned to the doctrines of his master’s 
teacher. Thus Anaximander is made to succeed Thales, 
though quite opposed to him; whereas Anaximenes, who 
only carries out the principles of Thales, is made the disciple 
of Anaximander. When we state that 212 years, i.e. six or 
seven generations, are taken up by the livqs of the four 
philosophers said to stahd in the relations of teacher and 
pupil, the reader will be able to estimate the value of the 
traditional relationship. 

Only the names of the great leaders in philosophy were 
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thought worth preserving; all those who merely applied or 
extended a doctrine were very properly consigned to oblivion. 
This is also the principle upon which the present history 
assigns the position of Anaximenes as second to Thales: not 
as his disciple, but as his historical successor: as the man 
who, taking up the speculation where Thales and his disciples 
left it, transmitted it to successors in a more developed form. 

Of the life of Anaximenes nothing further is kiiown than 
that he was born at Miletus, probably in the 63rd Olympiad 
(b. c, 529), others say in the 58th Olympiad (b. o. 548), but 
there is no possibility of accurately fixing the date. He is 
, said to have discovered the obliquity of the Ecliptic by 
means of the gnomon. 

Pursuing the method of Thales, he could not satisfy 
himself of the truth of his doctrine. Water was not to 
him the most significant element. He felt within hun a 
•something which moved him he knew not how, he knew 
not why; something higher than himself; invisible but ever¬ 
present : this he called his life. His life he believed to be 
air. Was there not also without him, no less than within 
him, an ever-moving, ever-present, invisible air? The air 
which was within him, and which he called Life, was it not 
a part of the air which was without him ? and, if so, was 
not this air the lleginning of Things ? 

He looked around him, and thought his conjecture was 
confirmed. The air seemed universal.* The earth "was as 
a broad leaf resting upon it. All things were produced 
fronf it; all things were resolved into it. Wlien he breathed, 
he drew in a part of the universal life. All things were 
nourished by air, as he was nourished by it. 

To Anaximenes, as to most of tlie ancients. Air breathed 
and expired sedmed the very stream of life, holding together 
all the heterogeneous substances of which the body was 


* When AnaxiSienes speaks of Air, as wlien Thales speaks of Water, we must 
! not understand these elements os they appear in this or ihut detenninate form on 
earth, but as Water and Air pregnant with vital energy and eapable of infinite 
i transmutations. 
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composed, giving them not only imity, but force, vitality. The 
belief in a living world—that is to say, of the imiverse as an 
organism—was very ancient, and Anaximenes, generalising 
from the phenomena of individual life to imiversal life, made 
both dependent on Air. In many respects this was an 
advance on the doctrine of Thales, apd the reader may 
amuse himself by finding its coincidence with some specula¬ 
tions of modem science. A chemist can tnily say, ‘ Los 
Plantes et les Animaux derivent de Fair, ne sont quo de Pair 
condense, ils viennent da Vair et y retoumcnt,’ 


§ III. Diogenes op Apollonia. 

Diogenes of Apollonia is the proper successor to Anaxi¬ 
menes, although, from the uncritical arrangement usually 
adopted, he is made to reiiresent no eiioch whatever. Thus, 
Tennemann places him after Pythagoras. Hegel, by a 
strange oversight, says that we know nothing of Diogenes 
but the name. 

Diogenes was born at Apollonia, in Crete. More than this 
we are imable to state with certainty; but as he is said to 
have been a contemporary of Anaxagoras, we may assume 
him to have flourished about the 80th Olympiad (b. c. 400). 
His work On Nature was extant in the time of Simplicius 
(the sixth century of our era), who extracted some passages 
from it. 

Diogenes adopted the tenet of Anaximenes respecting Air as 
the origin of things; but he gave a wider and deeper signifi¬ 
cation to the tenet by pointing out the analogy of Air with 
the Soul.* Stmek with the force of this analogy, he was 
led to push to its ultimate limits. What is it, he may 
have asked himself, which constitutes Air" the origin of 
things t* Clearly its vital force. The air is a soul; therefore 
it is living and intelligent. But this Force of Intelligence 

* By Soul (ivx'fl) we must understand Life in its most general meaning rather 
than Mind in the modem sense. Thus the treatise of Aristotle vtpl tfiuxrjs is a 
treatise on the TOal Principle, including Mind, not a treatise on Psychology. 
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is a higher thing than the Air, through which it manifests 
itself; it must consequently be prior in point of time; it 
must be the apxv philosophers have sought. The Universe 
is a living being, spontaneously evolving itself, deriving its 
transformation from its own vitality. 

There are two remarkable points in this conception, both 
indicative of very groat progress in speculation. The first is 
the attribute of Intelligence, with which the apyri is endowed. 
Anaximenes considered the primary substance to be an 
animated substance. Air was Life, in his system; but the 
Life did not necessarily imply Intelligence. Diogenes saw 
that Life was not only Force, but Intelligence; the Air 
which stirred within him not only prompted, but instructed. 
The Air, as the origin of all things, is necessarily an eternal, 
imperishable substance; but, as soul, it is also necessarily 
endowed Avith consciousness. ‘It knows much,’ and this 
• knowledge is another proof of its being the primary sub¬ 
stance; ‘for without Eoason,’ he says, ‘it would be im¬ 
possible for aU to be arranged duly and proportionately; and 
whatever object we consider will be found to be arranged 
and ordered in the best and most beautiful manner.’ Order 
can result only from Litelligenco; the Soul is therefore the 
first {(Ipxn)' This conception was midoubtedly a great one; 
but that the reader may not exaggerate its importance, nor 
suppose that the rest of Diogenes’ doctrines Avere equally 
rational, we must for the sake of presorviug historical truth 
julvei’t to one or tAvo of his applications of the conception. 
Thfls: 

The world, as a living unity, must like other individuals 
derive its vital force from the Whole: hence he attributed to 
the world a set of respiratory organs, which he fancied he 
discovered in the stars. All creation and all material action 
were but respiration and exhalation. In the attraction of 
moisture to the sun, in the attraction of iron to the magnet, 
he equally saw a process of respiration. Man is superior to 
brutes in intelligence because he inhales a purer air than 
brutes who bow their heads to the ground. 
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These attempts at the explanation of phenomena will 
suffice to show that although Diogenes had made a large 
stride, he had accomplished very little of the journey. 

Tlie second remarkable point indicated by his system is 
the manner in which it closes the inquiry opened by Thales. 
Thales, starting from the conviction that one of the four 
elements was the origin of the world, and Water that 
element, was followed by Anaximenes, who thought that not 
only was Air a more universal element than Water, but that, 
being life, it must be the universal Life. To him suc¬ 
ceeded Diogenes, who saw that not only was Air Life, but 
Intelligence, and that Intelligence must have been the First 
of Things. 

I concur therefore with Ritter in regarding Diogenes as the 
last philosopher attached to the Physical method; and that 
in his system the method receives its consummation. Havinj_ 
thus traced one great line of speculation, we must now cast 
our eyes upon what was being contemporaneously evolved in 
another direction. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIIK MA THEM A TlCfANS. 

§ I. Anaximanbeb of Miletus. 

‘ A S we now, for the first time in the history of Greek 
aa. Philosophy, meet with contemporaneous develop¬ 
ments, the observation will not perhaps be deemed super¬ 
fluous that in the earliest times of philosophy, historical 
evidences of the reciprocal influence of the two lines either 
entirely fail or ai’e very unworthy of credit; on the other 
hand, the internal evidence is of very limited value, because 
it is impossible to prove a comple^ ignorance in one, of the 
ideas evolved and carried out in Afe other; while any argu¬ 
ment di’awn from an apparent ac^aintance therewith is far 
from being extensive or tenable, since all the olden philo¬ 
sophers diw from one common source—the national habit 
of thought. When indeed these two directions had been 
more largely pursued, we shall find in the controversial 
notices sufiicieut evidence of an active conflict between these 
very opposite views of nature and the universe. In tnitb, 
when we call to mind the inadequate means nt the comm.and 
of the earlier philosophers for the dissemination of their 
opinions, it appears extremely probable that their respective 
systems were for a long time known only within a very 
narrow circle. On the supposition, however, that the philo¬ 
sophical impulse of these times was the result of a real 
national want, it becomes at once probable that the various 
elements began to show themselves in Ionia nearly at the 
same time, independently and without any cxtern.al con¬ 
nection.’ * 

** Jli'i'TEii; Hiil, rliil, i. 20.3. 
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The chief of the school we are now about to consider was 
Anaximander, of Miletus, whose birth may be dated in the 
42nd Olympiad (b. c. 610). He is sometimes called the 
friend and sometimes the disciple of Thales. His reputation 
both for political and scientific knowledge, was very great; 
and Aany important inventions are ascribed to him, amongst 
others that of the sun-dial and the sketch of a geographical 
map. His calculations of the size and distance of the 
neavenly bodies were committed to writing in a small work 
which is said to be the earliest of all philosophical writings. 
He was passionately addicted to mathematics, and framed a 
series of geometrical problems. He was the leader of a 
colony to Apollonia; and he is also reported to have resided 
at the court of the Tyrant Polycrates, in Samos, where also 
lived Pythagoras and Anacreon. 

No two historians are agreed in their interpretation of 
Anaximander’s doctrines; few indeed are agreed as to the 
historical position he is to occupy. 

Anaximander is stated to have been the first to use the 
term dpxn for the Beginning of things. What he meant by 
this term principle is varioxisly interpreted by the ancient 
writers; for, although they are unanimous in stating that he 
called it the infinite (to aTreipov), what he luiderstood by the 
infinite is yet undecided.* 

On a first view, nothing can well be less intelligible than 
this tenet: ‘ The Infinite is the origin of all things,’ It 
either looks like the monotheism of a far later date,t or like 
the word-jugglery of mysticism. It is neither more nor’less 
difficult of comprehension than the tenet of Thales, that 
‘ Water is the origin of all things.’ Let us cast ourselves 
back in imagination into those early days, and see if wo 
cannot account for the rise of such an opinion. 

* EtTTKU : Hist. Phil. i. 267. 

t Which it certainly conhl not have been. To prevent any misconception of 
the kind, we may merely observe that the Infinite here, meant, was not even the 
Limitless power, much less the Limitless mind, implied in the modern conception. 
In Anaxiigoras, who lived a century later, wc find &Trctpoy to he no more than 
Vastness.—Sec SiMPtictns, f%s. 33, h, quoted in Eiitee. 
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On viewing Anaximander .side by side with his great pre¬ 
decessor and friend, Thales, we cannot but be struck with 
the exclusively abstract tendency of his spectdations. Thales, 
whose famous maxim, ‘ Know thyself,’ directed the mind to 
objects essentially concrete, may serve as a contrast to 
Anaximander, whose axiom, ‘ Tlie Infinite is the origin of all 
things,’ is a pure effort of abstraction. Let us concede to 
him this tendency; let us see in him the geometrician 
rather than the moralist or physicist; let us endeavour to 
miderstand how aU things presented themselves to his mind 
in the abstract form, and how mathematics was to him the 
science of sciences, and we shall then perhaps be able to 
understand his tenets. 

Thales, in searching for the origin of things, found it in 
Water. But Anaximander, accustomed to abstractions, 
could not accept so concrete a thing as Water: something 
more ultimate in the analysis was required. Water itself, 
which in common with Thales he held to be the material of 
the universe, was it not subject to conditions ? What were 
those conditions ? This Moistiue, of which aU things are 
made, does it not cease to be moisture in many instances ? 
And can that which is the origin of all ever change, ever be 
confounded with individual things ? Water itself is a Thing 
but a Thing cannot be All Things. The apxij, he said, was 
not Water; it must be the Unlimited All, to avsipoy. 

Vague and j)rofitless enough this theory will doubtless 
appear. The abstraction ‘ All ’ will seem a mere distmetion 
in words. But m Greek Philosophy, as We shall repeatedly, 
notice, distinctions in words were generally equivalent to 
distinctions iif things. And if the reader reflects how the 
mathematician, by the very nature of his science, is led to 
regard abstractions as entities—to separate form, and treat 
of it as if it alone constituted body—there will be no difficulty 
in conceiving Anaximander’s distinction between all Finite 
Things and the Infinite All. 

It is thus only we can explain his tenet; and this expla¬ 
nation seems borne out by the testimony of Aristotle and 
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Theophrastus, who agree that by the Infinite he understood 
the multitude of elementary parts out of which individual 
things issued by separation. ‘ By separation : ’ the phrase is 
significant. It means the passage from the abstract to the 
concrete—the All realising itself in the Lidividual Thing. 
Call the Infinite by the name of Existence and say, ‘ There 
is Existence per sc, and Existence per aliud; the former is 
the ever-living fountain whence flow the various existing 
Things.’ In this way we may, perhaps, make Anaximander’s 
meaning intelligible. 

‘ Anaximander,’ says Bitter, ‘ is represented as arguing 
that the primary substance must have been infinite to be all- 
sufficient for the limitless variety of produced things with 
which we are encompassed. Now, although Aristotle espe¬ 
cially characterises this infinite as a mixture, we must not 
think of it as a mere multiplicity of primary material ele¬ 
ments ; for to the mind of Anaximander it was a Unity 
immortal and imperishable—an ever-producing energy. This 
production of individual things he derived from an eternal 
motion of the Infinite.’ 

The primary Being, according to Anaximander, is unques¬ 
tionably a Unity. It is One yet All. It comprises within 
itself the multiplicity of elements from which all mimdane 
things are composed; and these elements only need to be 
separated from it to appear as separate phenomena of nature. 
Creation is the decomposition of the Infinite. How does this 
decomposition originate? By the etenial motion which is 
the condition of the Infinite. ‘ He regarded,’ says Bitter, 
‘ the Infinite as being in a constant state of incipieney, 
which, however, is nothing but a constant*secretiou and 
concretion of certain immutable elements; so that we n)ight 
well say the parts of the whole are constantly changing, 
while the whole is unchangeable.’ 

The idea of elevating an abstractiop into a being, and 
making it the origin of all things, is questionable enough ; 
it is as if we were to say, ‘ There ai-e numbers 1, 2, 3, 20, 80, 
100; but there is also Number in the abstract, of which 
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these individual numbers are but the concrete realisation: 
without Number there would be no numbers.’ Yet so dif¬ 
ficult is it for the human mind to divest itself of its own 
abstractions, and to consider them as abstractions, that this 
error lies at the root of the majority of metaphysical systems. 

Anaximander separated himself from Thales by regarding 
the abstract as of higher significance than the concrete: and 
in this tendency we see the origin of the Pythagorean or 
mathematical schoof. The speculations of Thales aimed at 
discovering the material constitution of the universe; they 
were founded, in some degree, upon an induction from 
observed facts, however imperfect that induction might be. 
The speculations of Anaximander were wholly deductive; 
and, as such, tended towards mathematics, the science of 
pure deduction. 

As an example of this mathematical tendency we may 
• allude to his cosmical speculation. The central point in his 
cosmoj)coia was the earth, which, being of a cylindrical form, 
with a base in the ratio 1 : 3 to its altitude, was retained in 
its centre by the aid and by the equality of its distances 
from all the limits of the world. 

Prom the foregoing we may judge of the propriety 
of the ordinai’y historical arrangement which places Anaxi¬ 
mander as the "successor of Thales. It is clear that he 
originated one of the great Imes of speculative inquiry, and 
that one, perhaps, the most curious in all antiquity. ' By 
Thales, Water, the origin of things, was held to be a real 
phy^cal element, which in the hands of his successors became 
gradually transformed into a merely representative emblem 
of something wholly different (Life or Mind); and the element 
which lent its name aS the representative was looked upon as 
a secondary phenomenon, derived, from that primary force of 
which it was the emblem. Water was the real primary 
element with Thales; with Diogenes, Water (having pre¬ 
viously been displaced for Air) was but the emblem of Mind. 

Anaximander’s conception of the All, though abstract, is 
nevertheless to a great degree physical: it is All Things. 

VOL. I. c 
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His conception of the Infinite was not purely ideal; it had 
not passed into the state of a symbol; it was tlie primary 
fact of existence; above all, it involved no conception of 
intelligence except as a mundane finite thing. His to 
airiipov was the Infinite Existence, but not the Infinite Mind. 
This later development we shall meet with hereafter in the 
Eleatics. 


§ II. Pythagoras. 

The life of Pythagoras is shrouded in the dim magnifi¬ 
cence of legends, from which it is hopeless to attempt to 
extricate it. Certain general indications are doubtless to be 
trusted; but they are few and vague. 

As a specimen of the trouble necessary to settle any one 
point in this biography, we will here cite the various dates 
given by ancient authors and modem scholara as the results 
of their inquiries into his birth. Diodorus Siculus says 61st 
Olympiad; Clemens Alex., 62nd 01.; Eusebius, 63rd or 64th 
01.; Stanley, 53rd 01.; Gale, 60th 01.; Dacier, 47th 01.; 
Bentley, 43rd 01.; Lloyd, 43rd 01.; Dodwell, 52nd 01.; 
J^itter, 49th 01.; Thirlwall, 51st 01.; so that the accounts 
vai 7 within the limits of eighty-four years. If we must 
make a choice, we should decide with Bentley; not only out 
of respect for that magnificent scholar, but'because the date 
he assigns agrees with the probable date of the birth of one 
known to have been Pythagoras’s friend and contemporary, 
Anaximander. 

Pythagoras is usually classed amongst the great founders 
of Mathematics; and this receives confirmation from what 
we know of the general scope of his labours, and from the 
statement that he was chiefly occupiedVith the detenninatioii 
of extension and gravity, and measuring the fatios of musical 
tones. His science and skill are exaggerated, as indeed is 
every portion of his life. Fable assigns him the place of a 
saint, a worker of miracles, and a teacher of more than 
human wisdom. His very birth was marvellous, some ac¬ 
counts making him tlie son of Hermes, others of Apollo: in 
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proof of the latter, he is said to have exhibited a golden 
thigh. With a vord he tamed the Dannian bear, which was 
laying waste the country; with a whisper he restrained an 
ox from devouring beans. He was heard to lecture at dif¬ 
ferent places, such as Metapontum and Taurominium, on the 
same day and at the same hour. As he crossed the river, 
the river-god saluted him with ‘ Hail, Pythagoras ! ’ and to 
him the harmony of the spheres was audible musi6. 

Fable enshrines these wonders. But that they could exist, 
even as legendary lore, is significant of the greatness of 
Pythagoras. It is well said by Sir Lytton Bulwer that ‘ not 
only all the traditions respecting Pythagoras, but the certain 
fact of the mighty effect that in his single person he after¬ 
wards wrought in Italy, prove him also to have possessed 
that nameless art of making a personal imjpression upon 
mankind, and creating individual enthusiasm, which is ne- 
• cessary to those who obtain a moral command, and are the 
founders of sects and institutions. It is so much in confor¬ 
mity with the manners of the time and the objects of Pytha¬ 
goras, to believe that he diligently explored the ancient 
religious and ^political systems of Greece, from which ho had 
been long a stranger, that wo cannot reject the traditions 
(however disfigured with fable) that he visited Delos, and 
affected to receive instructions from the pious miuistrants of, 
Delphi.’* Whenever we find romantic or miraculous deeds 
narrated we may be certain that the hero was great* enough 
at least to sustain the weight of this crown of fabulous glory. 

Bilt the greatness thus indicated is thought to be dimi¬ 
nished by the tradition of his having borrowed all his 
learning and philosophy from the East. Could not so great 
a man dispense with foreign teachers ? Assuredly; but this 
is no proof that he did dispense with them. The question of 
fact Is not to be thus disposed of. The historian will ask for 
better evidence. Unfortunately the evidence on this subject 
is of little worth. Not until a century and a half had elapsed 


Athens, Us liise and Fall, ii. 412. 
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from the death of Pythagoras was there any statement, now 
recoverable, made respecting this voyage into Egypt, and 
then it occurred in an oration by Isocrates, in which the 
constitution of Laceda3mon is also derived from Egypt.* 
This is obviously untrustworthy. Aristotle, a better authority, 
never alludes to Egypt. Nor did the notion gain general 
acceptance until fifty years or so after Isocrates, when the 
Greeks had come into frequent connection with the East, 
and aU marvels were supposed to haA'e their origin there. 
The imaginative Greeks were peculiarly prone to invest the 
distant and the foreign with striking attributes. They could 
not believe in wisdom springing up from amongst them; 
they turned to the East as to a vast and unkno-vvn region, 
whence all novelty, even of thought, must come. 

When we consider, as Ritter observes, how Egypt was 
peculiarly the wonder-land of the olden Greeks, and how, 
even in later times, when it was so much better known,' it 
was stiU, as it is to this day, calculated to excite awe by the 
singular character of its people, which, reserved in itself, 
was always obtruding on the observer’s attention through the 
stupendous structures of national architecture, wo can easily 
imasrine how the Greeks were led to establish some connec- 
tion between this mighty East and their gi-eat Pythagoras. 
If Pythagoras had travelled into Egypt, or indeed listened to 
the relations of those who had done so, he would indeed 
have thereby obtained as much knowledge of Egyptian 
customs as appears in his system without his having had the 
least instruction from the Priesthood. The doctrine of me¬ 
tempsychosis was a public doctrine with the Egyptians; 
though, as Ritter says, he might not have been indebted to 
them even for that. Funeral customs and abstinence from 
particular kinds of food were things to be "noticed by any 
traveller. But the fundamental objection to Pythagoras 
having been instructed by the Egyptian Priests, is to be 
sought in the constitution of the priestly caste itself. If the 


* Zbllbu: Vurlriiye md Ahhandluuyen, gcschkhilichen Inhalls, 1865, p. 46. 
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priests were so jealous of instruction as not to bestow it even 
on the most favoured of their countrymen beyond their caste, 
how unreasonable to suppose that they would bestow it on a 
stranger, and one of a different religion ! 

The ancient writers were sensible of this objection. To 
get rid of it they invented a story which we shall give as it 
is given by Brucker. Polycrates was in friendly relations 
with Amasis, King of Egypt, to whom he sent Pythagoras, 
with a recommendation to enable him to gain access to the 
Priests. The King’s authority was not sufficient to prevail 
on the Priests to admit a stranger to their mysteries: they 
referred Pythagoras therefore to Thebes, as of greater anft- 
quity. The Theban Priests were awed by the Eoyal mandate, 
but were loath to admit a stranger to their rites. To disgust 
the novice, they forced him to undergo several severe cere¬ 
monies, amongst which was circiimcision. But he could not 
be discouraged. He obeyed all their injxmctions with such 
patience that they resolved to take him into their confidence. 
He spent two-and-tweiity years in Egypt, and returned 
perfect master of all science. This is not a bad story; the 
only objection to it is that it has not a fact to rest on. 

To Pythagoras the invention of the word philosopher is 
ascribed. When he was in Peloponnesus he was asked by 
Leontius, what was his art. ‘ I have no art; I am a philo¬ 
sopher,’ was the reply. Leontius never having heard the 
name before, asked what it meant. Pythagoras gravely 
answered, ‘ This life may be compared to the Olympic games: 
for*as in this assembly some seek glory and the crowns; some 
by the purchase or by the sale of merchandise seek gain; 
and others, more noble than cither, go there neither for gain 
; nor for applause, but solely to enjoy this wonderful spectacle, 
and to see and know all that passes. We, in the same 
manner, quit our coiuitry, which is Heaven, and come into 
) the world, which is an assembly where many work for profit, 
I many for gain, and where there are but few who, despising 
! avarice and vanity, study nature. It is these last whom I 
call philosophers; for as there is nothing more noble than to 
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be a spectator without any personal interest, so in this life 
the contemplation and knowledge of nature are infinitely 
more honourable than any other application.’ 

It is necessary to observe that the ordinary interpretation 
of philosopher, as Pythagoras meant it, a ‘ lover of wisdom,’ 
is only accurate where the utmost extension is given to the 
word ‘ lover.’ Wisdom must be the ‘ be-aU and the end-all 
here ’ of the philosopher, and not simply a taste or a pursuit. 
It must be his mistress, to whom a life is devoted. This was 
the meaning of Pythagoras. The word which had before 
designated a ivise man was ao^os. But he wished to distin¬ 
guish himself from the So-phoi, or philosophers of his day, by 
name, as he had done by system. What was the meaning of 
Saphos ? Unquestionably what we mean by a wise man, as 
distinct from a philosopher; one whose wisdom is practical, 
and turned to practical purposes; one who loves wisdom not 
for its.own sake so much as for the sake of its uses. Now 
Pythagoras loved wisdom for its own' sake. Contemplation 
was to him the highest exercise of humanity: to bring 
wisdom down to the base purposes of life was desecration. 
He called himself therefore a philosopher—a lover of 
Wisdom—^to demarcate himself from those who sought 
Wisdom only as a power to be used for ulterior ends. 

This inteiqiret.'ition of the word philosopher may explain 
some of his opinions. Above all, it explains the constitution 
of his Secret Society, into which no one was admitted except 
after a severe initiation. For five years the novice was con¬ 
demned to silence. Many relinquished the task in despair ; 
they were unworthy of the contemplation of pure wisdom. 
Others, in whom the tendency to loquacity was observed to 
be less, had the period commuted. Various humiliations had 
to be endured: various experiments were made of their 
powers of self-denial. By these Pythagoras judged whether 
they were worldly-minded, or whether they were fit to be 
admitted into the sanctuary of science. Having purged 
their souls of the baser particles by pitrifications, sacrifices, 
and initiations, they were admitted to the sanctuary, where 
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the higher part of the soul was purged by the knowledge of 
truth, which consists in the knowledge of immaterial and 
eternal things. For this purpose Pythagoras commenced 
philosophy with Mathematics, because, as they just preserve 
the medium between corporeal and incorporeal things, they 
can alone draw ofif the mind from Sensible things and conduct 
them to Intelligibles. 

By his later disciples he was venerated as a Godi He who 
could transcend all earthly struggles, and the great ambitions 
of the greatest men, to live only for the sake of wisdom, was 
he not of a higher stamp than ordinary mortals? Well 
might later historians picture him as clothed in robes of 
white, his head crowned with gold, his aspect grave, majesti- 
cal, and calm; above the manifestation of any human joy, of 
any human sorrow; enwrapt in contemplation of the deeper 
mysteries of existence; listening to music ani the hymns of 
Homer, Hesiod, and Thales, or listening to the harmony of 
the spheres. And to a lively, talkative, quibbling, active, 
versatile people like the Greeks, what a grand phenomenon 
must this solemn, earnest, silent, meditative man have ap¬ 
peared ? 

‘ Pythagoras,’ says Sir Lytton Bulwer, ‘ ai'rived in Italy 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, according to the 
testimony of Cicero and Aulus Gellius, and fixed his resi¬ 
dence in Croton, a city in the bay of Tarentum, colonised by 
Greeks of the Achfean tribe. If we may lend U partial 
credit to the extravagant fables of later disciples, endeavour¬ 
ing'to extract from florid superaddition some original germ 
of simple truth, it would seem that he first a 2 >peared in the 
character of a teacher of youth, and, as was not unusual in 
those times, soon rose from the preceptor to the legislator. 
Dissensions in the city favoured his objects. The Senate 
(consisting of a thousand members, doubtless of a different 
race from the body of Hie people; the first the posterity of 
the settlers, the last the native population) availed itself of 
the arrival and influence of an eloquent and renowned philo¬ 
sopher. He lent himself to the consolidation of aristocracies. 
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and was equally inimical to democracy and tyranny. But 
his policy was that of no vulgar ambition. He refused, at 
least for a time, ostensible power and office, and was con¬ 
tented with instituting an organised and formidable society, 
not wholly dissimilar to that mighty Order founded by Loyola 
in times comparatively recent. The disciples admitted into 
this society imderwent examination and probation: it was 
through degrees that they passed into its higher honours, and 
were admitted into its deeper secrets. Religion made the 
basis of the fraternity, but religion connected with human 
ends of advancement and power. He selected the throe 
hundred who at Croton formed his Order, from the noblest 
families, and they were professedly reared to know themselves, 
that so they might be fitted to command the world. It was 
not long before this society, of which Pytliagoras was the 
head, appears *to have supplanted the ancient Senate, and 
obtained the legislative administration. In this Institution 
Pythagoras stands alone; no other founder of Greek philo¬ 
sophy resembles him. By all accounts he also differed from 
the other sages of his time in his estimation of the import¬ 
ance of women. He is said to have lectiired to, and taught 
them. His wife was hei’sclf a philosopher, and fifteen dis¬ 
ciples of the softer sex rank among the prominent orna¬ 
ments.of his school. An Order based upon so profound a 
knowledge of aU that can fascinate or cheat mankind could 
not fail to secure a temporary power. His influence was vin- 
bounded in Croton: it extended to other Italian cities; it 
amended or overturned political constitutions; and ‘had 
Pythagoras possessed a more coarse and personal ambition, 
he might perhaps have founded a mighty dynasty, and en¬ 
riched our social annals with the result of a new experiment. 
But his was the ambition not of a hero, but a sage. He 
wished rather to establish a system than to exalt him‘sclf. 
His immediate followers saw not all the consequences that 
might be derived from the fraternity he founded; and the 
political designs of his gorgeous and august philosophy, only 
for awhile successful, left behind them but the mummeries 
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of an impotent freemasonry, and the enthusiastic ceremonies 
• of half-witted ascetics. 

‘ It was when this power, so mystic and so revolutionary, 
had, by the means of branch societies, established itself 
throughout a considerable portion of Italy, that a general 
feeling of alarm and suspicion broke out against the sage 
and his sectarians. The anti-Pythagorean risings, according 
to Porphyry, were sufficiently numerous and active to he 
remembered long generations afterwards. Many of the 
sage’s friends are said to have perished, and it is doubtful 
whether Pythagoras himself fell a victim to the rage of his 
enemies, or died, a fugitive, amongst his disciples at Meta- 
pontnm. Nor was it until nearly the whole of Lower Italy 
was torn by convulsions, and Greece herself drawn into the 
contest as pacificator and arbiter, that the ferment was 
allayed. Tlie Pythagorean institutions were abolished, and 
the timocratic democracies of the Achseans rose upon the 
ruins of those intellectual but ungenial oligarchies. 

‘ Pythagoras committed a fatal error when, in his attempt 
to revolutionise society, he had recourse to aristocracies for 
his agents. Eevolutions, especially those influenced by 
religion, can never be worked out but by popular emotions. 
It was from this error of judgment that he enlisted the 
people against him ; for by the account of Neanthes, related 
by Porphyry, and indeed from aU other testimony, it is 
clearly evident that to popular not party commotion-his faU 
must be ascribed. It is no less clear that after his death, 
while* his philosophical sect rtoained, his political code 
crumbled away. The only seeds sown by philosophers which 
spring up into great States, are those that, whether for good 
or evil, are planted in the hearts of the Many.’ 

We cannot omit the story which so long amused the j 
world,* respecting his discovery of the musical chords, j 
Hearing one day, in the shop of a blacksmith, a number of ■ 
men striking successively a piece of heated iron, he remarked 
that all the hammers, except one, produced harmonious ; 
chords, viz. the octave, the fifth, and the third; but the 
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sound between the fifth and the third was discordant. On 
entering the workshop, he found the diversity of sounds was 
owing to the difFerence in the weight of the hammers. Ho 
took the exact weights, and on reaching home suspended 
four strings of equal dimensions, and hanging a weight at 
the end of each of the strings equal to the weight of each 
hammer, he struck the strings, and found the sounds cor¬ 
respond with those of the hammers. He then proceeded to 
the formation of a musical scale. 

This story is significant of the lax credulity which allows 
historical fictions to become current without any attempt 
being made to ascertain whether they have even a basis in 
fact. A story should be shown to be within the limits of 
possibility; that is the least demand we can make. But, in 
the present case, ‘Though both hammers and anvil.have 
been swallowed.by ancients and modems with most ostrich¬ 
like digestion, yet upon examination and ox 2 )eriment it 
appears that hammers of different size and weight will no 
more produce different tones upon the same anvil, than bows 
or clappers of different size will from the same string or 
bell.’* 

§ III. Philosophy op Pythagoras. 

There is no system more difficult to seize and represent 
accurately than that commonly called the Pythagorean. It 
has made pi’odigious noise in the world; and is consequently 
often confounded with its distant echoes. An air of mystery, 
always inviting to a large-class, surrounds it. The •mar¬ 
vellous relations concerning its illustrious founder, the sup¬ 
posed assimilation it contains of various elements of Eastern 
speculation, and the supposed symbolical nature of its 
doctrines, have aU equally combined to render it attractive 
and contradictory: Every dogma in it has been traced to 
some prior philosophy, a ves tige will remain to b e called 
the property of the teacher Jiimself,. if .wa restore to the 
J ews, Indians . E gyp tians, ChaMfians,-.Phoeiiujdana,jaay...even_ 


* Btirkrt, Hint, of Music. 
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ItracianSi those ymoua-portioas jyhich .he_is..d.eQhged to „ 
have borrowed from them .4 

All this pretended plagiarism we incline to think ex¬ 
tremely improbable: Pythagoras was a consequence of Anax¬ 
imander ; and his doctrines, in as far as we can gather ' 
their leading tendency, were but a continuation of that 
abstract and deductive philosophy of which Anaximander was 
the originator. 

At the outset we must premise, that whatever interest 
there may be in following out the particular opinions 
recorded as belonging to Pythagoras, such a process is quite 
incompatible with our plan. The greatest uncertainty still. 
exists, and must for ever exist amongst scholars, respecting I 
the genuineness of those opinions. Even such as are re¬ 
corded- by trustworthy authorities are always vaguely attri¬ 
buted by them to ‘the Pythagoreans,’ not to Pythagoras. 
Modern criticism has clearly shown that the works attributed 
to Tiinaeiis and Archytas are spurious; and that the supposed 
treatise of Ocellus Lucanus on the ‘ Nature of the All ’ 
cannot even have been written by a Pythagorean. Plato 
and Aristotle, the only ancient writers who are to be trusted 
in this matter, do not attribute any peculiar doctrines to 
Pythagoras. The reason is simple. / Pythagoras taught in 
secret; and never wrote, i What he taught his disciples it is 
impossible accurately to learn from what those disciples 
themselves taught. A His influence over their minds was 
unquestionably immense; and this influence would com¬ 
municate to his school a distinctive tendency, but not one 
accordant doctrine; for each scholar would carry out that 
tendency in the direction which best suited his tastes and 
powers. 

The extreme difficulty of ascertaining accurately what 
Pythagbras thought, or even what his disciples thought, will 
not embarrass us if we can but asceriain the general tendency 
of their speculations, aud, above all, the peculiarity of their 
method. For this difficulty—^which, to the critical historian 
insuperable, only affects us indirectly—renders indeed our 
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endeavour to seize the characteristic method and tendency 
more hazardous and more liable to contradiction; but it does 
not compel us to interrupt our march for the sake of storm¬ 
ing every individual fortress of opinion we may encounter on 
our way. We have to trace out the map of the philosophical 
world; we must be careful to ascertain the great outlines of 
each country: this we may be enabled to do without 
absolutely being acquainted with the internal varieties of 
that country, for geographers are not bound to be also geo¬ 
logists. 

What were the method and tendency of the Pythagorean 
school? The method, purely deductive; the tendency, 
wholly towards the consideration of abstractions as the only 
true materials of science. Hence the name not unfrequently 
given to that school, of ‘ the Mathematical.’ The list of 
Pythagoreans embraces the greatest names in mathematics 
and astronomy,—^Archytas and Philolaus, and subsequently 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy.* 

We may now perhaps, in some sort, comprehend what 
i Pythagoras meant when he taught that Numbers were the 
■principles of Things: roiis apidfiovs airlovs slvai rijs ova{a9,f or, 
to translate more literally, ‘ Numbers are the cause of the 
, material existence of Things omla being here evidently the 
expression of concrete existence. This is confirmed by the 
wording of the formula given elsewhere by Aristotle, that 
Nature is realised from Numbers: rgv (j)V(nv apidfuav 
avvurraa-i.X Or again: Things are but the copies of Numbers: 
pifirjaw shat, ra oyra r&v dpidp&v.^ What Pythagoras'meant 
was, that Numbers were the ultimate nature of things. 
Anaximander saw that things in themselves are not final; 
they are constantly changing both position and attributes; 
they are variable, and the principle of existence must be 
invariable; he called that invariable existence the all. 

* .SsoHTLCs, a disciple of Pythagoras, makes his Titan boast of having dis¬ 
covered for men, Number, the highest of the sciences; Kol gi)r ipiSfthy, l(oxoy 
aoipWjiArtiv, i(ePpoy airois. — Prom. 459. 

t Abistot. Meiaph. i. 6. J Be Calo, iii. 1. 


§ Metnph. i. 6. 
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Pythagoras saw that there was an invariable existence *, 
lying beneath these varieties; but he wanted some more / 
definite expression for it, and he called it Number. Thus ; 
each individual thing may change its position, its mode of i 
existence; all its peculiar attributes may be destroyed except 
one, namely its■ numerical attribute. It is always ‘one’ 
thing; nothing can destroy that numerical existence. Com¬ 
bine the thing in every possible variety of ways, and it still 
remains ‘ one; ’ it cannot be less than ‘ one,’ it cannot be 
made more than ‘ one.’ Eesolve it into its minutest parti¬ 
cles, and each particle is ‘ one.’ Having thus found that 
numerical existence was the only invariable existence, he 
was easily led to proclaim all things to be but copies of 
Numbers. ‘ All phenomena must originate in the simplest 
elements,’ says Sextus Empiricus, ‘ and it would be contrary 
to reason to suppose the Principle of the Universe to parti¬ 
cipate in the nature of sensible phenomena. The Primipia 
are consequently not oiily invisible and intangible, but also 
incorporeal.’ 

As numerical existence is the ultimate state at which . 
analysis can andve with respect to finite things, so also is it 
the ultimate state at which we can anave with respect to the 
Infinite, or Existence in itself. The Infinite, therefore, must 
be one. One is the absolute Number; it exists in and by 
itself; it has no need of any relation with anything else, not 
even with any other, number; Two is but the relation of One,^ 
to Ojie. All modes of existence are but finite aspects of the j 
Infinite; so all numbers are but numerical relations of the : 
one. In the original one aU numbers are contained, and 
consequently the elements of the whole world. 

Obseiwe, moreover, that one is necessarily the apxv —the 
beginning of things so eagerly sought by philosophers, since, 
■wherever yoii begin, you must begin with one. Suppose the 
number be three, and you strike off the initial number to 
make two, the second then will be one. In a word, one is 
the Beginning of all things. 

The verbal quibble on which this, as indeed the whole 
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system reposes, need not excite any suspicion of the sincerity^ 
of Pythagoras. The Greeks were unfortunately acquainted 
with no language but their own: and, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, mistook distinctions in language for distinctions 
in things. It has been well said by Dr. Whewell, that ‘ all 
the first attempts to comprehend the operations of Nature 
led to the introduction of abstract conceptions, vague indeed, 
but not therefore unmeaning. And the next step in 
philosophising necessarily was to make those vague ab¬ 
stractions more clear and fixed, so that the logical faculty 
i should be able to employ them securely and coherently. 

I But there were two ways of making this attempt; the one, 

; by examining the words only, and the thoughts which they 
I call up: the other, by attending to the facts and things 
j which bring these abstract tenns into use. The Greeks 
followed the verbal or notional course, and failed.* 

It is only by means of the above explanation that 
we can credit the belief in distinctions so wire_-drawn as 
those of Pytha,goras; it is only thus that we can understand 
how he could have held that Numbers were Beings. Aristotle 
attributes this conception to the fondness of Pythagoms for 
mathematics, which concerns itself with the abstract, not 
with the material existence of sensible things; but surely 
this is only half the explanation? The mathematicians in 
our day not only reason' entirely with symbols, which 
stand as the representatives of things, without having the 
least aflinity or resemblance to the things (being wholly 
arbitrary marks), but very many of these men never trouble 
themselves at all with inspecting the things about which 
they reason by means of symbols. Much of the science of 
Astronomy is carried on by those who never use a telescope ; 
it is carried on by figures upon paper, and calculations of 
those figures. Because, however, asti'onomers use numbers 
as symbols, they do not suppose that numbers are more than 
symbols. Pythagoras was not able to make this distinction. 


* Hibtorii oj the LtdiwUve Sciences, i. 34. 
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He believed that immbers were things in reality, not merely i 
in symbol. When therefore Bitter says that the Pythagorean j 
formnla ‘ can only be taken symbolically,’ he appears to us 
to commit a great anaclmonism, and to antedate by several 
centuries a mode of thought at variance with all we know of 
Greek Philosophy; at variance also with the express testi¬ 
mony of Aristotle, who says, ‘ The Pythagoreans did not ’ 
separate Numbers from Things. They held Number to be j 
the Principle and Material of things, no less than their 
essence and power.’ * The notion that because we, in the pre¬ 
sent state of philosophy, cannot conceive Numbers otherwise 
than as symbols, therefore Pythagoras must have conceived 
them in the same way, is one which has been very widely 
spread, but which we hold to be as great an anachronism as 
Shakespeare’s Hector quoting Aristotle, or Bacine exhibiting 
the etiquette of Versailles in the camp at Aulis. And Bitter 
himself, after having stated with considerable detail the 
various points in this philosophy, admits that the essential 
doctrine rests on ‘ the derivation of all in the world from 
mathematical relations, and on the resolution of the relations 
of space and time into those of units or numbers. All; 
proceeds from the original one, or primary number, or from 
the plurality of units or nmnbers into which the one in its 
life-development divides itself.’ Now, to suppose that this 
doctrine was simply mathematical and not mathematico- 
cosmological, is to violate all principles of historical philo¬ 
sophy ; for it is to throw the opinions of our day into the 
period of Pythagoras. As a final proof, consider the formula, 
jjLiiiijo'iv eivai rd ovra t&v apid/x&v, ‘ Things are the copies ot 
Numbers.’ This formtila, which of all others is the most 
favourable to the notion we are combatmg, will on a close 

* Mctffp/i. i. 5. PcThaps it would be more aoonmto to Hay, ' Numbors are tlic, 
Beginning of things, the ciinso of their material existence {SKriv rots 
Aristotle has boforo defined as causa maUHaliSy ciiji. 3) and of tlieir modih- 
caiions (wj nddij rt »fal 

The wliolo chapter should be consulted by those who believe in the syn^- 
holical raettning; a belief Aristotle had certainly no siwpicion of. 1 have trans¬ 
lated all the passages bearing on tliis point at the close of this Section. 
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inspection exhibit the real meaning of Pythagoras to be 
directly the reverse of symbolical. Symbols are arbitrary 
marks, bearing no resemblance to the things they represent; 
a, b, c, X are but letters of the alphabet; the mathematician 
makes them the symbols of quantities, or of things ; but no 
one would call x the copy of an unknown quantity. But what 
is the meaning of Things being copies of Numbers, if they are 
Numbers in essence ? The meaning we must seek in anterior 
explanations. We shall there find that Things are the cow- 
crete existences of abstract Existence ; and that when Numbers 
are said to be the principia, it is meant that the forms of 
material things, the original essences, which remain in¬ 
variable, are Numbers.* Thus a stone is one stone; as such 
it is a copy of One; it is the realisation of the abstract One 
into a concrete stone. Let the stone be ground to dust, 
and the particle of dust is still a copy, another copy of the 
One. 

The reader will bear in mind that we have only a few 
mystical expressions, such as, ‘Number is the principle of 
Things,’ handed down to us as the doctrines of a thinker 
who created a considerable school, and whose influence on 
philosophy was undeniably immense. We have to interpret 
these expressions as we best can. Above all, we have to 
give them some appearance of plausibility; and this not so 
much an appearance of plausibility to modem thinkers as 
what would have been plausible to the ancients. Now, as 
far as we have familiarised ourselves with the antique modes 
of thought, our interpretation of Pythagoras is one which, if 
not the true, is at any rate very analogous to it: by such a 
logical process he might have arrived at his conclusions, and 
for our purpose this is almost the same as if he had arrived 
at them by it. 

This history has but to settle two questioqs respecting 

* Hence wo must caution against supposing Pythagoras to have anticipated 
the theoiy of • definite proportions.’ Numbers are not the laws of combination, 
nor the expression of those laws, but the essences which remain invariable 
under every variety of combination. 
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Pythagoras: first, did he "regard Numbers as symbols merely, 
or as entities ? Second, if he regarded them as entities, how 
could he hare arrived at such an opinion ? The second of 
these questions has been answered in a hypothetical manner 
in the remarks just made ; but of course the explanation is 
worthless if the first question be negatived, and to that 
question therefore we now turn. If we are to accept the 
authority of Aristotle, the question is distinctly and de¬ 
cisively answered, as we have seen, in favour of the reality of 
Numbers. It is true that doubts arc thrown on the authority 
of Aristotle, who is said to have misunderstood or mis¬ 
represented the Pythagorean doctrine; but when we consider 
the comprehensiveness and exactness of Aristotle’s mi^ty - 
intellect; when we consider further that he had paid more 
than his usual attention to the doctrines of the Pythagoreans, 
having written a si:)ecial treatise thereon, we shall be slow to 
reject any statement he may make, unless better evidence is 
produced; and where can better evidence be sought ? Either 
we must accept Ailstotle, or be silent on the whole matter ; 
unless, indeed, we prefer—as many prefer—our own sagacity 
to his authority. It may be stated as a final consideration, 
that the view taken by the Stagirite is in perfect conformity 
with the opinions of Anaximander ; so that, given the pliilo- 
so 2 )hy of the master, we might d 'priori deduce the oi^inions 
of the pui)il. 

The nature of this Work forbids any detailed account of 
the varioits oi^inions attributed to Pythagoras on subsidiary 
points. But we may instance his celebrated theory of the 
music of th^ spheres as a good specimen of the deductive 
method employed by him. Assuming that everything in the 
great Arrangement {K6<rpos), which he called the world, must, 
be harmoniously arranged, and assuming that the planets; 
were -at the same proportionate distances from one another 
as the divisions of'the monochord, he concluded that in 
passing through the ether they must make a sound, and that ■ 
this sound would vary according to the diversity of their 
magnitude, velocity, and relative distance. Saturn gave the 

VOL. I. D 
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deepest tone, as being tbe farthest from the earth; the Moon 
gave the shrillest, as being nearest to the earth. 

It may be necessary just to state that the attempt to make 
Pythagoras a Monotheist is utterly without solid basis, and 
unworthy of detailed refutation. 

His doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls has been re¬ 
garded as symbolical; with very little reason, or rather with 
no reason at all. He defined the soul to be a Monad (unit) 
which was self-moved.* Of course the soul, inasmuch as it 
was a number, was One, i. e. perfect. But all perfection, in 
as far as it is moved, must pass into imperfection, whence it 
strives to regain its state of perfection. Imperfection he 
called a departure from unity; two therefore was accursed. 

The soul in man is in a state of comparative imperfection.f 
It has three elements, Eeason {vovs), Intelligence {<^priv), and 
Passion {dvfios) ; the two last man has in common with 
brutes ; the first is his distinguishing characteristic. It has 
bence been concluded that Pythagoras could not have main- 
ajned the doctrine of transmigration, his distinguishing 
man from brutes being a refutation of those who charge him 
with the doctrine. J The objection is plausible, and points 
out a contradiction; but there is abundant evidence for the 
belief that transmigration was taught.§ The soul, being a 
self-moved monad, is One, whether it connect itself with two 
or with three; in other words the essence remains the same 
whatever its manifestations. The One soul may have two 
aspects. Intelligence and Passion, as in brutes; or it may 
have the three aspects, as in ]|ian. Each of these aspects 
may predominate, and the man will then become eminently 
rational, or able, or sensual. He will be a philosopher, a 
man of the world, or a beast. Hence the importance of the 

* Abistot., Be AnitnA, i. 2. 

t Thus Aristotle expresses himself when he says that the Pythagoreang main¬ 
tained the soul and intelligence to ho a certain combination of numbers, rh St 
TOiorSl {sc. ruv irSfloj) ^0x4 *ol rows.— Metaph., i. 5. 

J PiEBBB Leboox, De FHumanitl, i. 390-426. 

§ Plato distinctly mentions the transmigration into beasts.— Pluedms, p. 46. 
And the Pythagorean Timseus, in his statement of the doctrine, also expressly 
includes beasts.— Knuetts, p. 46. 
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Pythagorean initiation, and of the studies of Mathematics 
and Music. 

‘ This sold, which can look before and after, can shrink 
and shrivel itself into an incapacity of contemplating aught 
but the present moment. Of what depths of degeneracy it is 
capable ! What a beast it may become! And if something 
lower than itself, why not something higher ? And if some¬ 
thing higher and lower, may there not be a la"^'accurately 
determining its elevation and descent ? Each soul has its 
peculiar evil tastes, bringing it to the likeness Qf different 
creatures beneath itself; why -may it not be under the ne¬ 
cessity of abiding in the condition of that thing to which it 
had adapted and reduced itself? ’ * 

In closing this account of a very imperfectly-known 
doctrine, we have only further to exhibit its relation to the 
preceding philosophy. It is clearly an offshoot of Anaxi¬ 
mander’s doctrine, which it developes in a logical man¬ 
ner. In Anaximander there remained a trace of concrete phy¬ 
sical inquuy; in Pythagoras inquiry is purely mathematical. 
Assuming that Number is the real invariable essence of the 
world, it was a natural deduction that the world is regiilated 
by numerical proportions; and from this all the rest of his 
system followed as a consequence. Anaximander’s system is 
but a rude and daring sketch of a doctrine which the great 
mathematical genius of Pythagoras developed. The Infinite 
of Anaximander became the One of Pythagoras. . Obseiwe 
that in neither of these systems is Mind an attribute of the 
Infinite. It has been frequently maintained that Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of a ‘ soul of the world.’ But there is no 
solid ground for the opinion, any more than for that of his 
Theism, which later writers anxiously attributed to him. 
The conception of an Infinite Mind is much later than 
Pythagoras. He only regarded Mind as a phenomenon; as 
the peculiar manifestation of an essential number: and the 
proof of this assertion we take to lie in his very doctrine of 
the soul. If the Monad, which is self-moved, can pass into 
* Maukice, Moral and Mctaphysicid Philosophy. 
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the state of a brute or of a plant, in which state it 
successively loses its Eeason (vovs) and its Intelligence 
to become merely sensual and concu^cible, does not this 
abdication of Eeason and Intelligence distinctly prove them 
to be only variable manifestations (phenomena) of the in¬ 
variable Essence ? Assuredly; and those who argue for the 
Soul of the World as an InteUigenco in the Pythagorean 
doctrine, must renounce both the doctrine of transmigration 
and the central doctrine of the system, the invariable Number 
as the Essence of things. 

Pythagoras represents the second epoch of the second 
Branch of Ionian Philosophy; he is parallel with Anaximenes. 


Translations from the 6th Chapter of Booh 1. of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics. 

‘In the age of these philosophers [the Eleats and 
Atomists], and even before them, lived those called Pytha¬ 
goreans, who at first applied themselves to mathematics, a 
science they improved; and, having been trained exclusively 
in it, they fancied that the principles of mathematics were 
the principles of all things. 

‘ Since numbers are by nature prior to all things, in 
NunrberS they thought they perceived greater analogies with 
that which exists and that which is produced {oixoidopara 
rroXXet rots ovai teal yiyvofjJvois) than in fire, earth, or water. 
So that a certain combination of Numbers was justice; and 
a certain other combination of Numbers was Eeason and 
Intelligence; and a certain other combination of Numbers 
was opportunity {Kaipos ); and so of the rest. 

‘ Moreover they saw in Numbers the combinations of har¬ 
mony. Since therefore all things seemed formed similarly 
to Numbers, and Numbers being by nature anterior to things, 
they c6ncluded tliat the elements (crroixeia) of Numbers are 
the blements of things, and that the whole heaven is a 
harmony and a Number. Having indicated the great ana- 
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logics between Numbers and the phenomena of heaven and 
its parts, and with the phenomena of the whole world (r^v 
o\r)v SiaKocrfi/rjaiv) they, formed a system; and if any gap was 
apparent in the system, they used every effort to restore the 
coimection. Thus, since Ten appeared to them a perfect 
number, potentially containing all numbers, they declai'ed 
that the moving celestial bodies (t^ <f>ep6nsva Kara rbv 
ovpavov) were ten in number; but because only nine are 
visible they imagined {■noiomi) a tenth, the Antiehthone. 

‘ We have treated of all these things more in detail else¬ 
where. But the reason why we recur to them is this—that 
we may learn from these philosophers also what they lay 
down as. their first principles, and by what process they hit 
upon the causes aforesaid. 

‘ They maintained that Number was the Beginning (Prin¬ 
ciple, upxv) of things, the cause of their material existence, 
and of their modifications and different states. The elements 
(aroixsia) of Number arc Odd and Even. The Odd is finite, 
the Even Infinite. Unity, the One, partakes of both these, 
and is both Odd and Even. All number is derived from the 
One. The heavens, as we said before, are composed of num¬ 
bers. Other Pythagoreans say there arc ten Principia, tliose 
called co-ordinates:— 

The finite and the infinite. 

The odd and the even. 

The one and the many. 

The right and the left. 

The male and the female. 

The qixicscent and the moving. 

The right line and the curve. 

Light and darkness. 

Good and evil. 

The square and the oblong. 

‘. . . All the Pythagoreans considered the elements as 
material; for the elements are in all things, and constitute 
the world. . . . 

‘. . . The finite, the infinite, and the One they maintained 
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to be not separate existences, such as are fire, water, etc.; but 
the abstract Infinite and the abstract One are respectively 
the substance of the things of which they are predicated, 
and hence, too, Number is the substance of all things {avro 
TO airsipov, koI avro to su, overiav shai tovtov). They began by 
attending only to the Form, and began to define it; but on 
this subject they were very imperfect. They define super¬ 
ficially ; and that which suited their definition they declared 
■to be the essence {causa materialis) of the thing defined; as 
if one should maintain that the double and the number two 
are the same thing, because the double is first found in the 
two. But two and the double are not equal (in essence), or 
if so, then the one would be many; a consequence which 
follows from their (the Pythagorean) doctrine.’ 

{Here also a passage from the lih Chapter of the same Booh.) 

‘ The Pythagoreans employ the Principia and Elements 
more strangely than even the Physiologists; the cause of 
which is that they do not take them from sensible things {auras 
ovK aladip-m). However all their researches are physical; 
all their systems are physical. They explain the production 
of heaven, and observe that which takes place in its various 
parts, and its revolutions; and thus they employ their 
Principles and Causes, as if they agreed with the Physio¬ 
logists, that whatever is is material {altrOgrov), and is that 
which contains what we call heaven. 

‘ But their Causes and Principles we should pronounce 
suflicient {kavds) to raise them up to the conception of 
Intelligible things—of things above sense {iiravaB^vav xal 
itrl rh dvaTipco t&v ovtwv) ; and would accord with such a 
conception much better than with that of physical things.’ 

This criticism of Aristotle’s is a refutation of those who‘see 
in Pythagoras the traces of symbolical doctrine. Aristotle 
sees how much more rational the doctrine would have been 
bad it been symbolical; but this very remark proves that it 
was not so. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THt: ELEATICS. 

§ I. Xenophanes. 

T he contradictory statements which so long obscured the 
question of the date of Xenophanes’ birth, may now be 
said to be satisfactorily cleared up. M. Victor Cousin’s essay 
on the subject will leave few readers unconvinced.* We may 
assert therefore with some probability, that Xenophanes was 
« born in the 40th Olympiad (b. c. 620-616), and that he lived 
nearly a hundred years. His birth-place was Colophon, an 
Ionian city of Asia Minor; a city long famous as the seat of 
elegiac and gnomic poetry; the poet Mimnermus was among 
its celebrated men. Xenophanes cultivated poetry from 
youth upwards; it was the joy of his youth, the consolation 
of his manliood, and support of his old-age. Banished from 
his native city, he wandered over Sicily as a Rhapsodist; f 
a profession he exercised apparently till his death, though, 
if we are to credit Plutarch, with very little pecuniary 
benefit. He lived poor, and died poor. But he could dis¬ 
pense with richhs, having within him treasures inexhaustible:' 
his soul was absorbed in the contemplation of ^and ideas, 
and his vocation was the poetical expression of those ideas. 
He had no pity for the idle and luxurious superstitions of 
his time; he had no tolerance for the sunny legends of 
Homer, defaced as they were by the errors of polytheism. 

* Cousin: NouveauxEragmens Philosophiques. See also Kaesten : Xenophania 
Carminum Reliqum. 

t The Ehapsodists were the Minstrels of antiquity. They learned poems by 
heart, and recited them to assembled crowds on the occasions of feasts. Homer 
was a rhapsodist, and rhapsodised his own verses. 
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He, a poet, was fierce in the combat he perpetually waged 
with the first of poets: not from petty envy; not from petty 
ignorance; but from the deep sincerity and enthusiasm of 
reverence. -He who believed in one God, supreme in power, 
goodness, and intelligence, could not witness without pain the 
degradation of the Divine in the common religion. Alive to the 
poetic beauty of the Homeric fables, he was also keenly alive 
to their religious falsehood. Plato, whom none will accuse 
of wanting poetical taste, had the same feeling. The latter 
portion of the second and the beginning of the third books 
of Plato’s Republic are but expansions of those verses of 
Xenophanes:— 

Such things of the Gods are related hy Homer and Hesiod 
As would be shame and abiding disgrace to any of mankind; 

Promises broken, and thefts, and the one deceiving other. 

He who firmly believed in 

One God, of all beings divine and Imman tho greatest, 

Neither in body alike unto mortals, neither in spirit,* 

could not but see, ‘ more in sorrow than in anger,’ the gross 
■ anthropomorphism of his fellows:— 

But men foolishly think that Gotls are bom like as men arc, 

And have too a dress like their own, and their voice and their figure: 

But if oxen and lions had hands like ours, and fingers, 

Then would horses like unto horses, and oxen to oxen, 

Paint and fashion tln'ir god forms, and give to them ]x)dies 
Of like shape to their own, as they themselves too arc fashioned.f 

In confirmation of which satire he referred to tho Ethio¬ 
pians, who represent their gods with flat noses and black 

* This is too important a position to admit of our passing ovor the original— 
Ely dihs ty T€ dyotrfi Hat ay$pi^oi(rt fi4yt(rros, 

OSre S^ftas Byrirolaiv dfio'uos oth-e y6riixa. — Fragm. i., cd. IfAJiSTEN. 

WiGOKRS, in liis Life of Socrates, expresses his surprise that Xenophanes was 
allowed to speak so freely respecting the State Eeligion in Magna Griecia, when 
philosophical opinions much less connected with religion had proved so fatiil to 
Anaxagoras in Athens. But the apparent contradiction is perhaps rccoi,jcile<l 
when wo remember that Xenophanes was a poet, and poets have in il ages been 
somewhat privileged persons. 

t Fragments v. and vi. are here united, as in Eitter; the sense seems to demand 
this conjunction. But Clemens Alexandrinns quotes the second Fragment as if it 
occurred in another part of the poem; introducing it with *a! rihiy ipnat, ‘ and 
again he says.’—K absirn, p. 41. 
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complexions; while the Thracians give them bine eyes and 
ruddy complexions. 

Having attained a clear recognition of the unity and 
perfection of the Godhead, it became the object of his life to 
spread that conviction abroad, and to tear down the thick 
veil of superstition which hid the august countenance of 
truth. He looked around him, and saw mankind divided 
into two classes: those who speculated on the nature of 
things, endeavouring to raise themselves up to a recognition 
of the Divine; and those who yielded an easy imroflecting 
assent to the superstitions which composed religion. The 
first class kept their speculations to themselves, and to a 
small circle of discijjles. If they sought truth, it was not to 
communicate it to all minds; they did not work for humanity, 
but for the few. Even Pythagoras, earnest thinker as he 
was, could not be made to believe in the fitness of the multi- 
' tude for truth. He had two doctrines to teach : one for a 
few disciples, whom he chose with extreme caution; the 
other for those who pleased to listen. Tlie former doctrine 
was what he believed the truth; the latter was what he 
thought the masses were fitted to receive. Xenophanes 
recognised no such distinction. Truth was for all men;. to 
all men he endeavoured to present it; and for three-quarters 
of a century he, the great rhapspdist of Trath, emulated his 
countryman Homer, the great rhapsodist of Beauty, and 
wandered into many lands, uttering the thought which was 
working in him. Wliat a contrast is presented by these two 
Ionian singers! contrast in purpose, in means, and in fate. 
The rhapsodies of the philosopher, once so eagerly listened to 
and affectionately preserved in traditionary fragments, are 
now only extant in briefest extracts contained in ancient 
books, so ancidnt and so uninteresting as to be visited only 
by some rare scholars and a few dilettanti spiders; while the 
rhapsodies of the blind singer are living in the brain and 
heart of thousands and thousands, who go back to them as 
the fountain-source of poetry, the crystal mirror of an an¬ 
tique world. 
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The world presented itself to Homer in pictures, to Xeno¬ 
phanes in problems. The one saw hTature, enjoyed it, and 
painted it. The other also saw Nature, but questioned it, 
and wrestled with it. Every trait in Homer is sunny clear; 
in Xenophanes there is indecision, confusion. In Homer 
there is a resonance of gladness, a sense of manifold life, 
activity, and enjoyment. In Xenophanes there is bitterness, 
activity of a spasjjjodic sort, infinite doubt, and infinite sad¬ 
ness. The one was a poet singing as the bird sings, carolling 
for very eruberance of life; the other was a thinker, and a 
fanatic. He did not sing, he recited : 

Ah! how unlike 

To that large utterance of the early Gods! 

That the earnest philosopher should have opposed the 
sunny poet, opposed him even with bitterness, on account of 
the degraded actions and motives which he attributed to the. 
Gods, is natural; but we must distinguish between this 
opposition and satire. Xenophanes was bitter, not satirical. 
The statement derived from Diogenes, that he wrote satires 
against Homer and Hesiod, is erroneous.* 

Rhapsodising philosophy, and availing himself, for that 
purpose, of all that philosophers had discovered, he wandered 
from place to place, and at last came to Elea, where he 
settled. . Hegel questions this statement: he says he finds 
no distinct mention of such a fact in any of the ancient 
writers; on the contrary, Strabo, in his sixth book, when 
describing Elea, speaks of Parmenides and Zeno as having 
lived there, but is silent respecting Xenophanes; which 
Hegel holds to be suspicious. Indeed the words of Diogenes 
Laertius are vague. He says,^ ‘Xenophanes wrote two 
thousand verses on the foundation of Colophon, and on a 
colony sent to Elea.’ This by no means implies that he 

* reypcapt li xai le Hvtirtii, koI (Xfydas, Koil Upfiom kotA 'HfftdSou (cal ‘O/iiipou. 
Here, says M. Cousin, the word id/iSour is either an interpolation of a copyist, as 
Feurlin and Rossi conjecture, or else it is a mis-statement by Diogenes. There is 
not a single iambic verse of his remaining. But in his hexameters he opposes 
Homer and Hesiod, as we have seen. 
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lived there. Nevertheless modem writers, from the various 
connections with the Eleatics observable in his fragments, 
maintain that he must actually have resided there. Be that 
as it may, Xenophanes terminated a long and active life 
without having solved the great problem. The indecision of 
his acute mind sowed the seeds of that scepticism which was 
hereafter to play so large a part in philosophy. All his 
knowledge enabled him only to know how little he knew. 
His state of mind is finely described by Timonthe sillqgraph, 
who puts into the mouth of Xenophanes these words:— 

Oh that mine were the deep mind, pnident and looking to both sides! 

Long, alas ! have I strayed on the road of error, begniled. 

And am, now, hoary of years, yet exposed to doubt and distraction 
Manifold, all-perplexing, for whithersoever I turn me 
I am lost in the One and All ,—(eis roird re nav ive\iero.) * 

It now remains for us to state some of the conclusions 
at which this great man arrived. They will not, perhaps, 
answer to the reader’s expectation; the reputation for extra¬ 
ordinary wisdom seems ill justified by the fragments of that 
wisdom which have descended to us. But although to 
modern philosophy the conclusions of early thinkers may 
appear trivial, let us never forget that it is to these early 
thinkers that we owe our modem philosophy. Had there 
not been many a 

Grey spirit yearning in desir^ 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, 

we should not have b6en able to travel on the secure terres¬ 
trial path of slow inductive science. Tlie impossible has to 
be proved impossible, before men will consent to limit their 
endeavours to the compassing of the possible. And it was 
the cry of despair which escaped from Xenophanes, the cry 
that nothing cah be certainly known, which first called men’s 
attention to the nothingness of knowledge, as knowledge 
was then conceived. Xenophanes opens a series of thinkers, 
which attained its climax in Pyrrho. That he should thus 

* Preserved by Sextus Empibiovs: Ht/jMt. Fi/rrhon. i. 224; and quoted by 
Ritteb, i. 443. 
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have been at the head of the monotheists, and at the head of 
the sceptics, is sufficient to entitle his speculations to an 
extended consideration here. 


§ n. The Philosophy of Xenophanes. 

The great problem of existence had early presented itself 
to his mind; and the resolution of that problem by Thales 
and Pythagoras had left him unsatisfied. Neither the 
physical nor the mathematical explanation could still the 
doubts which rose within him. On all sides he was oppressed 
with mysteries, which these doctrines could not penetrate. 
The state of his mind is graphically painted in that one 
phrase of Aristotle’s : ‘ Casting his eyes upwards at the im¬ 
mensity of heaven, he declared that The One is God.’ Over¬ 
arching him was the deep blue, infinite vault, immovable, 
unchangeable, embracing him and all things; that he pro¬ 
claimed to be God. As Thales had gazed abroad upon the 
sea, and felt that he was resting on its infinite bosom, so 
Xenophanes gazed above him at the sky, and felt that he 
was encompassed by it. Moreover it was a great mystery, 
inviting yet defying scrutiny. The sun and moon whirled to 
and fro through it; the stars were 

• Rniiiieled dim iu its intense inane. 

The earth was constantly aspiring to it in the shape of 
vapour; the souls of men were perpetually aspiring to it with 
vague yearnings. It was the centre of all existence; it was 
Existence itself. It was The One—the Immovable, on whose 
bosom the Many were moved. 

Is not this the explanation of that opinion universally 
attributed to him, but always variously interpreted, ‘ God is a 
sphere’? The Heaven encompassing him and all things, 
was it not The One Sphere which he proclaimed to be God ? 

It is very true that this explanation does not exactly 
accord with his physics, especially with that part which 
relates to the earth being a flat surface whose inferior regions 
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are infinite—by wbicli he explained the fixity of the earth. 
M. Cousin, in consequence of this discrepancy, would interpret 
the phrase as metaphorical. ‘ The epithet spherical is simply 
a Greek locution to indicate the perfect equality and absolute 
unity of God, and of which a sphere may be an image. The 
(r(j)aipiK6s of the- Greeks is the rotundm of the Latins. It is 
a metaphorical expression such as that of square, meaning 
perfect; an expression which, though now become trivial, 
liad at the birth of mathematical science sometliing noble 
and elevated in it, and is found in most elevated compositions 
of poetry. Simonides speaks of a “ man square as to his 
feet, his hands, and his mind,” meaning an accomplished 
man; and the metaphor is also used by Aristotle. It is not 
therefore surprising that Xenophanes, a poet as well as a 
philosopher, writing in verse, and incapable of finding the 
metaphysical expression which answered to his ideas, should 
have borrowed from the language of imagination the expres¬ 
sion which would best render his idea.’ 

We should be tempted to adopt this explanation could we 
be satisfied that the Physics of Xenophanes were precisely 
what it is said they were, or that they were such at t^ie 
epoch in which he maintained the sphericity of God. This 
latter difficulty is insuperable, but has been tuiobserved by 
all critics. A man who lives a hundrfed years necessarily 
changes his opinions on such subjects; and when-opinions 
are so lightly grounded as were those of philosophers at that 
epoch, it is but natural to admit that the changes may have 
been frequent and abrupt. In this special instance, scholar’s 
have been aware of the very great and irreconcilable contra¬ 
dictions existing between certain opinions equally authentic; 
showing him to have been decidedly Physical in one depart¬ 
ment, and as decidedly Mathematical in another. 

As to the case in point, Aristotle's express statement of 
Xenophanes having ‘looked up at heaven, and pronounced 
The One to be God,’ is manifestly at variance with any belief 
in the infinity of the lower regions of the earth. The One 
must be the Infinite. 
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To return, however, to his Monotheism, or more properly 
Pantheism, which is the greatest peculiarity of his doctrine: 
he not only destroyed the notion of a multiplicity of Gods, 
l)ut he proclaimed the Self-existence and Litelligence of The 
Dne. 

God must be Self-existent; for to conceive Being as in¬ 
cipient is impossible. Nothing can he produced from Nothing. 
Whence, therefore, was Being produced ? Prom itself? No; 
for then it must have been already in existence to produce 
itself, otherwise it would have been produced from nothing. 
Hence the primary law: Being is self-existent. If self- 
existent, consequently eternal. 

As in this it is implied that God is aU-powerful and all¬ 
wise and all-existent, a multiplicity of Gods is inconceivable. 

It also follows that God is immovable, when considered as 
The All:— 

Wholly unmoved and unmoving it ever remains in the same place, 

Without change in its place when at times it changes appearance. 

The All must be unmoved; there is nothing to move it. 
It cannot move itself; for to do so it must be external to 
itself. 

We must not suppose that he denied motion to finite things 
because he denied it to the Infinite. He only maintained 
that The All was unmoved. Finite things were moved by 
God: ‘.without labour he ruleth all things by reason and 
insight.’ His monotheism was carefully distinguished from 
anthropomorphism, as the verses previously quoted have 
already exemplified. Let us only further remark on the 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, wherein he is said to have 
maintained that ‘ God did not resemble man, for he heard 
and saw aU things without respiration.’ This is manifestly 
an allusion to the doctrine of Anaximenes that the soul was 
air. The intelligence of God, being utterly milike that of 
man, is said to be independent of respiration.* 

* Only by thus connecting one doctrine with another can we hope, to understand 
ancient philosophy. It is in vain that we puzzle ourselves with the attempt to 
penetrate the meaning of these antique fragments of thought unless we view them 
in relation to the opinions of their epoch. 
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It is necessary to caution the reader against the supposi¬ 
tion that by the One God Xenophanes meant a Personal God 
distinct from the universe. He was a monotheist in contra¬ 
distinction to his polytheistical contemporaries; but his 
monotheism was pantheism. Indeed this point would never 
have been doubted, notwithstanding the ambiguity of lan¬ 
guage, if modems had steadily kept before their minds the 
conceptions held by the Greeks of their Gods as personifica¬ 
tions of the Powers of Nature. When Xenophanes argued 
against the polytheism of his contemporaries, he argued 
against their personifying as distinct deities the variotis 
aspects of The One; he was wrath with their degradation of 
the divine nature by assimilating it to human nature, by 
making these powers persom, and independent existences— 
conceptions irreconcilable with that of the unity of God. 
He was a monotheist therefore, but his monotheism was 
•pantheism; he could not separate God from the world, which 
was merely the manifestation of God; He could not conceive 
God as the One Existent, and admit the existence of a world 
not God. There could be but One Existence with many 
modes; that one was God. 

There is another tenet of almost eqtml importance in his 
system, and one which marks the origin of that sceptical 
philosophy which we shall see henceforward running through 
all the evolutions of this history, always determining a crisis 
in speculation. Up to the time of Xenophanes philosophy 
was unsuspectingly dogmatical; it never afterwards recpvered 
tliat simple position. Ho it was who began to doubt, and to 
confess the incompetence of Reason to solve doubts and 
compass the exalted aims of philosophy. Yet the doubt 
was moral rather than psychological. It was no systematic 
scepticism: an*eamest spirit struggling after Truth, when¬ 
ever ho obtained, or thought he obtained, a glimpse of her 
eelestial countenance he proclaimed his discovery, however it 
night contradict what he had before announced. Long 
;ravel, various experienee, examination of different systems, 
lew and contradictory glimpses of the problem he was 
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desirous of solving—^theso working together produced in his 
mind a scepticism of a noble, somewhat touching sort, wholly 
unlike that of his successors. It was the combat of contra¬ 
dictory opinions in his mind, rather than disdain of know¬ 
ledge. His fiiith was steady, his opinions vacillating. He 
had a profound conviction of the existence of an eternal, 
all-wise, infinite Being; but this belief he was unable to 
reduce to .a consistent formula. There is deep sadness in 
these verses:— 

Surely never hath been, nor ever shall be a mortal 

Knowing both well the Gods and the All, whoso nature wo treat of; 

For when by chance he at times may utter the true and the perfect. 

He wists not unconscious ; for error is spread over all things. 

In vain M. Cousin attempts to prove that these verses are 
not sceptical; many of the recorded opinions of Xenophanes 
are of the same tendency. The man who had lived to find 
his most cherished convictions turn out errors, might well 
be sceptical of the truth of any of his opinions. But this 
scepticism was vague; it did not prevent his proclaiming 
what he held to be the truth; it did not prevent his search 
after truth. 

For although Truth could never be compassed in its 
totality by man, glimpses could be caught. 'AWh xpovtp 
(yjTowTgj icf)evp{<TKovatv^dfisivov : we cannot indeed be certain 
that our knowledge is absolute; we can only strive our 
utmost, and believe our opinions to be probable. This is not 
scientific scepticism; it does not ground itself on an investi¬ 
gation of the nature of Intelligence and the sources Of our 
knowledge: it grounds itself solely on the perplexities into 
which philosophy is thrown. Thus reason (i, e. the logic of 
his day) taught him that God the Infinite could not be 
infinite, neither could he be finite. Not ififinite, because 
non-being alone, as having neither beginning, middle, nor 
end, is unlimited (infinite). Not finite, becaxise one thing 
can only be limited by another, and God is one, not many. 

In like manner did logic teach him that God was neither 
moved nor rmmoved. Not moved, because one thing can 
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only be moved by another, and God is one, not many; not 
nnmoved, because non-being alone is unmoved, inn sninoli as 
it neither goes to another, nor does another come to it. 

With such verbal quibbles as these did this great thinker 
darken his conception of the Deity. They were not quibbles 
to him; they were the real conclusions involved in the 
premises from which he reasoned. To have doubted their 
validity would have been to doubt the possibility of philo¬ 
sophy. He was not quite prepared for that; and Aristotle 
in consequence calls him ‘ somewhat clownish,’ aypoiKorepos 
(Met. i. 6); meaning that his conceptions were rude and 
undigested, instead of being systematised. 

Although in the indecision of Xenoidianes we see the 
germs of later scepticism, we are disposed to agree with 
M. Cousin in discrediting his absolute scepticism—resting 
on the incomprehensibility of all things— a/caraXtj^la nrdvTtov. 
Nevertheless some of M. Cousin’s grounds appear to us 
qiiestionable.* 

The reader will, perhaps, have gathered from the fore¬ 
going, that Xenophanes was too much in earnest to believe 
in the incomimehensibility of all things, however the contra¬ 
dictions of his logic might caiise him to suspect his own and 
other people’s conclusions. Of course, if carried out to their 
legitimate consequences, his principles lead to absolute 
scepticism; but he did not so carry them out, and we have 
no right to charge him with consequences which he' himself 
did not draw. Indeed, it is one of the greatest and com- 
moifest of political errors, to charge the originator or sup¬ 
porter of a doctrine with consequences which he did not see, 
or would not have accepted had he seen them. Because 
they may be contained in his principles, it by no means 


• E.^. ho says : * It appears that Sotion, according to Diogenes, attributed to 
Xenophanes the opinion, all things are incomprehensible; but Diogenes adds 
that Sotion was wrong on that point.’ {i'ragmeus, p. 89.) Now this is altogether 
a mis-statement. Diogenes says : ‘ Sotion pretends that no one before Xenophanei 
maintained the incomprehensibility of alj things, but ho is wrong.’ Diogenes here 
does not deny that Xenophanes held the opinion, but that any one held it before 
him. 

E 
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follows that he saw them. A man would be ridiculed if he 
attributed to the discoverer of any law of nature the various 
discoveries which the application of that law might have 
produced; nevertheless these applications were all potentially 
existing in the law ; but as the discoverer of the law was not 
aware of them, he does not get the credit. Why, then, 
should a man have the dis-credit of consequences contained, 
indeed, in his principles, but which he himself could not 
see ? On the whole, although Xenophanes was not a clear 
and systematic thinker, it cannot be denied that he exercised 
a very remarkable influence on the progress of speculation; 
as we shall see in his successors. 

§ III. Pabmenides. 

The readers of Plato will not forget the remarkable dia¬ 
logue in which he pays a tribute to the dialectical subtlety 
of Parmenides; but we must at the outset caution them 
against any belief in the genuineness of the opinions attri- 
biited to him by Plato. If Plato could reconcile himself to the 
propriety of altering the sentiments of his beloved master, 
Socrates, and of attributing to him such as he had never 
entertained; with far greater reason could he put into the 
mouth of one long dead, sentiments which wore the invention 
of his own dramatic genius. Let us read the Parmenvlen, 
therefore, with extreme caution ; let us prefer the authority 
of Aristotle and the verses of Parmenides which have been 
preserved. 

Parmenides was bom at Elea, somewhere about the 61st 
Olympiad (b.o. 536). This date does not contradict the 
rumour which, according to Aristotle, asserted him to have 
been a disciple of Xenophanes, whom he might have listened 
to when that great rhapsodist was far advanced in years. 
The most positive statement, however, is that by Sotion, of 
his having been taught by Ameinias and Diochcetes the 
Pythagorean. But both may be true. 

Bora to wealth and splendour, enjoying the esteem and 
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envy whicli always follow splendour and talents, it is con¬ 
jectured that his early career was that of a dissipated 
voluptuary; but Diochcetes taught him the nothingness of 
wealth (at times, perhaps, when satiety had taught him the 
nothingness of enjojonent), and led him from the dull 
monotony of noisy revelry to the endless variety and excite¬ 
ment of philosophic thought. He forsook the feverisli 
pursiiit of enjoyment, to contemplate ‘the bright countenance 
of Truth, in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.’ * 
But this devotion to study was no selfish seclusion. It did 
not prevent his taking an active share in the political affairs 
of his native city. On the contrary, the fruits of his study 
were shown in a code of laws whicli he drew up, and which 
were deemed so wise and salutary, that the citizens at first 
yearly renewed their oath to abide by the laws of Parinenidos. 

. And sonictliing grcatnr did Ids worth obtain, 

For fearli'ss virtui' hringoth boundless gain. 

The first characteristic of his philosophy, is the decided 
sdistinction between Truth and Opinion: in other words, 
between the ideas obtained through the Ecason, and those 
ghtained fhrough Sense. In Xenophanes we noticed ayague 
glimmering of this notion; in Parmenides it attained to 
something like clearness. In Xenophanes it contrived to 
throw an uncertainty over all things; which, in a logical 
thinker, would have become absolute scepticism. But he 
was saved from scepticism by his moral earnestness. Par¬ 
menides was saved from it by his philosojihy. He was 
perfectly aware of the deceitful nature of-opinion; but he 
was also aware that within him there were certain ineradi¬ 
cable convictions, in which, like Xenophanes, he had perfect 
faith, but which he wished to explain by reason. Thus was 
he led in some sort to anticipate the celebrated doctrine of 
imiate ideas. These ideas were concerning necessary truths; 
they were true knowledge; all other ideas were uncertain. 

The Eleatics, as Ritter remarks, believed that they recog¬ 
nised and could demonstrate that the truth of all things is 

* Miltok. 
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one and unchangeable; perceiving, however, that human 
thought is constrained to follow the appearance of things, 
and to apprehend the changeable and the many, they were 
forced to confess that we are unable fully to comprehend the 
divine truth in its reality, although we may rightly appre¬ 
hend a few general principles. Nevertheless, to suppose, in 
conformity, with human thought, that there is actually both 
a plurality and a change, would be but a delusion of the 
senses. While, on the other hand, we mitst acknowledge, 
that in all that appears to us as manifold and changeable, 
including all particular thought as evolved in the mind, the 
Godlike is present, unperceived indeed by human blindness, 
and become, as it were beneath a veil, indistinguishable. 

We may make this conception more intelligible if we recall 
the mathematical tendency of the whole of this school. 
The knowledge of Physics was regarded as contingent— 
delusive. The knowledge of Mathematics eternal—self- 
evident. Parmenides was thus led by Xenophanes on the 
one hand, and Diochoetes on the other, to the conviction of 
the duality of human thought. His Eeason, i. e. the Pytha- 
goreatn logic, taught him that there is nought existing but 
The One (which he did not, with Xenophanes, call God; he 
called it Being). His Sense, on the other hand, taught him, 
that there were Many Things, because of his manifold sen¬ 
suous impressions. Hence he maintained two Causes and two 
Principles: the one to satisfy the Eeason; the other to accord 
with the explanations of Sense. His work on ‘ Nature ’ was 
therefore divided into two parts: in the first is expounded the 
absolute Truth, as Eeason proclaims it; in the second, human 
Opinion, accustomed to 

Follow the rash eye, and ears with singing sounds confused, and tongue, 

which is but a mere seeming (So^a, appearance); nevertheless 
there is a cause of this seeming; there is also a principle, 
consequently there is a doctrine appropriate to it. 

It must not be imagined, that Parmenides had a mere 
vague and general notion of the uncertainty of human know- 
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ledge. He maintained that thought was delusive because 
dependent upon' organisation. He had as distinct a con¬ 
ception of this celebrated theory as any of his successors; 
this may be seen in the passage preserved by Aristotle in 
the 5th chapter of the 4th book of his Metaphysics, where, 
speaking of the materialism of Democritus, in whose system 
sensation Avas thought, he adds, that others have shared 
this opinion, and proceeds thus: ‘ Empedocles affirms, that 
a change in our condition (t^v e^iv) causes a change in our 
thought. 

Thought grows in men according to the impression of tlie moment;» 

and, in another passage, he says:— 

It is always according to the changes which take place in men 
That there is change in their thoughts. 

Parmenides expresses himself in the same style: 

.Such as to each man is the nature of his many-jointed limbs, 
i>uch also is the intelligence of each man; for it is 
The nature of limbs (organization) which thinketh in men. 
lioth in one and in all; the highest degree of organization gives the 
highest degree of thought.f 

Now, as thought tvas dependent on organisation, and as 
each organisation differed in degree from every other, so 

* npbs Tapehv yip fiijris ipSpiiroKri. 

t The last sentence, ‘the highest degree of organization gives the highest 
degree of thought,’ is a translation for which, differing from that of every other I 
have seen, and being, as I believe, of some importance in the interpretation of 
Parmenides' system, it is necessary to state my reasons. Here is tlui original of 
the versts in the text;— 

'fis yap esanTos "paatv pfXiav ireKvKiparrup, - 
Tiis v6os ivOpiiirourt vapiimiKev. T4 yip avrh 
“KaTiv Sirtp ippovefi p(\4uv (pitrts irSpiimiffi, 

Kal vaaip, sal waerp ri yip ir\iop iarl virpia. 

The last sentence Hitter translates:— 

For thought is the fulness. 

Object.ng to JIeoki.’s version of ri irXiav, ‘the most,’ and to that of Brandis ‘the 
mightier,’ Ritter says the, meaning is ‘ the full.’ But we shall then want an inter¬ 
pretation of ‘the full.’ What is it? He elsewhere slightly alters the phrase 
thus;— 

• ‘ The fulness of all being is thought.’ 

I speak with submission, but it appears to me that Ritter’s assertion respecting 
jh Tr\4op meaning ‘ the full,’ or ‘ the fulness,’ is unwarrantable. The ordinary 
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would the opinions of men differ. If thought he sensation, 
we require but little reflection to see, that, as sensations 
from the same object differ according to the senses of dif¬ 
ferent persons, and indeed differ at different times with the 
same person, therefore one opinion is not more true than 
another, and aU are equally false. But Eeason is the same 
in all men: that alone is the fountain of certain knowledge. 
All thought derived from sense is but a seeming (So^a ); but 
thought derived from Eeason is absolutely true. Hence his 
antithesis to So^a is always nr laris, faith. 

This is the central point in his system. He was thereby 
enabled to avert absolute scepticism, and at the same time to 
admit the xmcertainty of ordinary knowledge. He had 
therefore two distinct doctrines, each proportioned to the 
faculty adapted to it. One doctrine, of Absolute Knowledge 
(Metaphysics, fisra ra <f:vaiKd), with which the faculty of pure 
Eeason was concerned, a doctrine called in the language of 
that day, the ‘ Science of Being.’ The other doctrine, of 
Eelative Knowledge, or Opinion (Physics, rh ^vcriKa), with 

meaning is certainly ‘ the more,’ or ‘ the most,’ and hence used occasionally to 
signify perfection, as in Tukoceitus ;— 

Kal Tor SwKoAfKor ^al rtXeov tneo fu^oas. — Idp. i. 20. 

When Parmenides, therefore, uses the phrase rh vKtov iarX v6r\sn, ho seems to us 
to have the ordinary meaning in view; he speaks of rb ir\iov as a necessary conse¬ 
quence of tho noXvKAfunios. Man has many-jointed limbs, ergo many sensations; 
if he had more limbs he would have more sensations; the highest degree of 
organisation gives the highest degree of thought. This explanation is in con¬ 
formity with what Aristotle says on introducing the passage; is in conformity 
with tho line immediately preceding:— > 

’’EUTiv 8aep (ppoviti aifSpdroiiri; 

is in conformity with the explanation of tho scholiast Asclepias, rb irXhr iarX 
rdijjto, vpoayiyverai Ik rrjs rrKiovos ahSliaem Kal liKpi0t<rT4pas ; and, finally, is in 
conformity with the opinion attributed to Parmenides by Plutarch, that ‘ sentir et 
penser ne lui paraissaieut choscs distinctes, ni entre olles ni de h’organisatiou.’ • 

It is on this account I reject the reading of T-'AoirAd'yKTWv, * far-wandering,’ in 
place of ■KoXminmav, ‘many-jointed,’ suggested by Karstbn. The chalige is 
arbitrary and for the worse; voKvirXtiryKrur having reference only to the feet, 
whereas the simile in Parmenides is meant to apply to the whole man. 

Tho meaning of the verses is, therefore, that the intelligence of man is formed 
according to his many-jointed frame, i.e, dependent on his organisation. 

' Ch. Rknouvike: Manuel de la PAi/osopMe Aneienne, i. 152, who cit^ Plutarch : Ojdn. dee 
Phih . n . iv. 5. 
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which the faculty of Intelligence, or Thought, derived from 
Sense, was concerned, and which may be called the science 
of Appearance. 

On the science of Being, Parmenides did not differ much 
from his predecessors, Xenophanes and Pythagoras. He 
taught that there was but one Being j non-Being was im¬ 
possible. The latter assertion amounts to saying that non¬ 
existence cannot exist: a position which may appear ex¬ 
tremely trivial to the reader not versed in metaphysical 
speculations; but which we would not have him despise, 
inasmuch as it is a valuable piece of evidence respecting the 
march of human opinion. It is only one of the many illus¬ 
trations of the tendency to attribute positive qualities to 
words, as if they were things, and not simply marks of things: 
a tendency admirably exposed by James Mill, and subse¬ 
quently by his son.* It was this tendency which so greatly 
puzzled the early thinkers, who, when they said that ‘a 
thing is not,’ believed that they nevertheless predicated 
existence, viz. the existence of non-existence. A thing is; 
and a thing is not; these two assertions seemed to bo affirm¬ 
ations of two difFerent states of existence; an error from 
which, under some shape or other, later thinkers have not 
always been free. 

Parmenides, however, though affirming that Being alone 
existed, and that non-Being was impossible, did not see the 
real ground of the sophism. He argued that hTon-Boing 
could not be, because Nothing can come out of Nothing (as 
Xenophanes taught him); if therefore Being existed, it must 
embrace all existence. 

Hence he concluded that The One was all Existence, iden- 

* ‘ Many volumes might be filled with the frivolous speculations concerning tlic 
nature of Being (rh Sv, vuirla, Ens, Entitas, Essentia, and the like), which have 
arisen from overlooking this double meaning of the words to be ; from supposing 
that when it signifies to exist, and when it signifies to be some specified tiling, us 
to be a man, to be Socrates, to be seen, to be a phantom, or even to be a nonentity, 
it must still at the bottom answer to the same idea; and that a meaning must 
be found for it which shall suit all these cases.’— John Miix, System of Logie, 
i. i, first ed. 
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tical, unique, neither born nor dying, neither moving nor 
changing. It was a bold step to postulate the finity of The 
One, Xenophanes having declared it to be necessarily infinite. 
But there is abundant evidence to prove that Parmenides 
regarded The One as finite. Aristotle speaks of it as the 
distinction betweeh Parmenides and Melissus : ‘ The \mity of 
Parmenides was a ratimial unity {tov Kmh TJyyov has) ; that 
of Melissus was a material unity (rot) Kara Ttjv vKijv). Hence 
the former said that The One was finite {ireirepaaiJLivov), but 
the latter said it was infinite {nireipov).’ Prom which it 
appears that the ancients conceived the Eational unity as 
limited by itself; a conception it is difficult for us to under¬ 
stand. Probably it was because they hold The One to be 
spherical: all the parts being equal: having neither begin¬ 
ning, middle, nor end: and yet self-limited. 

The conception of the identity of thought and existence is 
expressed in some remarkable versos by Parmenides, of 
which, as a very different interpretation has been drawn 
from them, we shall give a literal translation. 

Thought is the same thing as the cause of thought: 

For without the thing in which it is annoimccd 

You cannot find the thought; for there is nothing, nor shall ho— 

Except the existing. 

Now, as the only Existence was The One, it follows that 
The One and Thought are identical; a conclusion which by 
no means contradicts the opinion before noticed of the 
identity of human thought and sensation, both of these 
being merely transitory modes of Existence. 

Eespecting the second or physical doctrine of Parmenides, 
we may briefly say that, believing it necessary to give a 
science, of Appearances, he sketched out a programme ac¬ 
cording to the principles reigning in his day."' He denied 
motion as a reality, but admitted that according to 'ap¬ 
pearance there was motion. 

Parmenides represents the logical and more rigorous side 
,of the doctrine of Xenophanes, from which the physical 
element is almost banished by being condemned to the 
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region of uncertain Sense. Althongli ho preserved himself 
from scepticism, as we saw, nevertheless the tendency of his 
doctrine was to forward scepticism. In his exposition of the 
uncertainty of knowledge, he retained a saving clause—that, 
namely, of the certainty of Eeason. It only remained for 
successors to apply the same scepticism to the ideas of Reason, 
and Pyrrhonism was complete. 


§ rv. Zeno op Elea. 

Zeno, by Plato called the Palamedes of Elea, must not be 
confounded with Zeno the Stoic. He was on all accounts 
one ot the most distinguished of the ancient philosophers; 
as great in his actions as in his works; and remarkable in 
each for a strong, impetuous, disinterested spirit. Born at 
Elea about the 70th Olympiad (b.c. 500), he became the pupil 
of Parmenides, and, as some say, his adopted son. 

Tlie first period of his life was spent in the calm solitudes 
of study. Prom his beloved friend and master he had 
learned to appreciate the superiority of intellectual pleasures 
—the only pleasures that do not satiate. Prom him also he 
had learned to despise the splendours of rank and fortune, 
without becoming misanthropical or egoistical. He worked 
for the benefit of his fellow-men, but declined the recom¬ 
pense of rank, or worldly honours, with which they would 
'have repaid their labours. His recompense was the voice of 
his own heart beating calmly in conscious integrity. The 
absence of ambition in so intrepid and exalted a mind, might 
well have been the wonderment of antiquity; for it was no 
sceptical indifference, no disdain for the opinions of his 
fellow-men, which made him shun oflSce. He was a delicate 
no less than an impetuous man, extremely sensitive to praise 
and blkme; as may be seen in his admirable reply to one 
who asked him why he was so huit by blame : ‘ If the blame 
of my fellow-citizens did not cause me pain, their approba¬ 
tion would not caiise me pleasure.’ In timid minds, shrink¬ 
ing from the coarse ridicule of fools and knaves, this sensi- 
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tiveness is fatal; but in those brave spirits wbo fear nothing 
but their own consciences, and who accept no approbation 
but such as their consciences can ratify, this sensitiveness 
lies at the root of all heroism and noble endeavour. One of 
those men was Zeno. His life was a battle, but the battle 
was for Truth; it ended tragically, but it was not fought in 
vain. 

Perhaps of all his moral qualities his patriotism has been \ 
the most renowned. He lived at the period of the awakening 
of liberty, when Greece was everywhere enfranchising her- \ 
self, everywhere loosening the Persian yoke, and endeavouring 
to found national institutions on freedom. In the general 
effervescence and enthusiasm Zeno was not cold. His 
political activity we have no means of judging; but we learn 
that it was great and beneficial. Elea was but a small colony ; 
but Zeno preferred it to the magnificence of Athens, the 
luxurious, restless, quibbling, frivolous, passionate, and un¬ 
principled citizens of which he contrasted with the provinci-u 
modesty and honesty of Elea. He did, however, occasionally 
visit Athens, and there promulgated the doctrines of his 
master, as we see by the opening of Plato’s dialogue, the 
Parmenides. There he taught Pericles. 

On the occasion of his last return to Elea, he found it had 
fallen into the hands of the tyrant Nearchus (or Diomedon, 
or Demylos: the name is differently given by ancient 
writers). He conspired against him, failed in his project, 
and was captured. It was then, as Cicero observes, that ho 
proved the excellence of his master’s doctrines, and proved 
that a courageous soul fears only that which is base, and 
that fear and pain are for women and children, or men who 
have feminine hearts. When Nearchus interrogated him as 
to his accomplices, he threw the tyrant into an agony of 
doubt and fear by naming all the courtiers: a masterstroke 
of audacity, and in those days not discreditable. Having 
thus terrified his accuser, he turned to the spectators, and 
exclaimed, ‘If you can consent to be slaves from fear of 
what you see me now suffer, I can only wonder at your 
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cowardice.’* The people T\:ere so roused that they fell upon 
Nearchus and slew him. 

There are considerable variations in the accounts of this 
story by ancient writers, but all agree in the main narrative 
given above. Some say that Zeno was pounded to death in 
a huge mortar. We have no trustworthy account of his 
death. 

As a philosopher, Zeno’s merits are peculiar. He was the 
inventor of that logic so celebrated as Dialectics. This, 
which, in the hands of Socrates and Plato, became a powerful 
weapon of offence, is, by the universal consent of antiquity, 
ascribed to Zeno. It may be defined as ‘ A refutation of 
en-or by the reductio ad abmrdum as a means of establishing 
the truth.’ The truth to be established in Zeno’s case was 
the system of Parmenides; we must not, therefore, seek in 
his arguments for any novelty beyond the mere exercise of 
dialectical subtlety. He brought nothing new to the system; 
^t he indented a great method of polemical exposition. The 
system had been conceived by Xenophanes; precision had 
been given to it by Parmenides; and there only remained 
for Zeno the task of fighting for and defending it; which 
task he admirably fulfilled. ‘ The destiny of Zeno was alto¬ 
gether polemical. Hence, in the external world, the im¬ 
petuous existence and tragical end of the patriot; and, in 
the internal world, the world of thought, the laborious cha¬ 
racter of Dialectician.’t 

It jras this fighter’s destiny which caused him to perfect 
the art of offence and defence. He very naturally wrote in 
prose; of which he set the first example: for, as the wild and 
turbulent enthusiasm of Xenophanes would instinctively ex¬ 
press itself in goetry, so would the argumentative subtlety of 
Zeno naturally express itself in prose. The great rhapsodist 
wandered from city to city, intent upon earnest and startling 


* It is a pity to destroy the story of his having concluded this harangue by 
biting his tongue off and spitting it in the tyrant's face; but that is one of those 
epigrams in action which ill withstand criticism, 
t CottstN, Fragment PItilosophiques, art. Zhon <tElk, 
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enunciation of the mighty thoughts stirring confusedly 
within him; the great logician was more intent upon i 
convincing exposition of the futility of the arguments alleget 
against his system, than upon any propaganda of the systeiu 
itself; for he held that the truth must be accepted when once 
error is exposed. ‘ Antiquity,’ says M, Cousin, ‘ attests that 
he wrote not poems, like Xenophanes and Parmenides, but 
treatises, and treatises of an eminently prosaic character: 
that is to say, refutations.’ 

The reason of this may be easily guessed. Coming as a 
young man to Athens, to preach the doctrine of Parmenides, 
he must have been startled at the opposition which that 
doctrine met with from the subtle, quick-witted, and em¬ 
pirical Athenians, who had already erected the Ionian philo¬ 
sophy into the reigning doctrine. Zeno, no do\ibt, was at 
first stunned by the noisy objections which on all sides 
surrounded him; but, being also one of the keenest of wits, 
and one of the readiest, he would soon have recovered Ins 
balance, and in turn assailed his assailers. Instead of teach¬ 
ing dogmatically, ho began to teach dialectically. Instead 
of resting in the domain of pure science, and expounding the 
ideas of Eeason, he descended upon the ^ound occupied by 
his adversaries,—the ground of daily experience and sense- 
knowledge,—and turning their ridicule upon themselves, 
forced them to admit that it was more easy to conceive The 
Many as a produce of The One, than to conceive The One on 
the assumption of the existing Many. 

‘ The polemical method entirely disconcerted the partisans 
of the Ionian philosophy,’ says M. Cousin, ‘ and excited a 
lively curiosity and interest for tlie doctrines of the Italian 
(Pythagorean) school; and thus was sown in the capital of 
Greek civilisation the fruitful germ of a higher development 
of philosophy.’ 

Plato has succinctly characterised the difference between 
Parmenides and Zeno by saying, that the master established 
the existence of The One, and the disciple proved the non¬ 
existence of The Many. 
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When he argued that there was but One thing really 
existing, all the others being only modifications or appear¬ 
ances of that One, he did not deny that there were many 
appearances, he only denied that these appearances were real 
existences. So, in like manner, he denied motion, but not 
the appearance of motion. Diogenes the Cynic, who to refute 
Ilia argument against motion rose and walked, entirely mis¬ 
took the argximent; his walking was no more a refutation of 
Zeno, than Dr. Johnson’s kicking a stone was a refutation 
of Berkeley’s denial of matter. Zeno would have answered : 
Very true: you walk: according to Opinion (to So^aoroV), 
you are in motion; but according to Reason yoii are at rest. 
What you call motion is hiit the name given to a series 
of similar conditions, each of which, separately considered, 
is rest. Thus, every object filling space equal to its bulk is 
necessarily at rest in that space ; motion from one spot to 
another is but a name given to the sum-total of all these 
intermediate spaces in which the ohjert at each moment is at 
mL Take the illustration of the circle: a circle is composed 
of a number of individual points, or straight lines; not one 
of these lines can individually be called a circle; but all these 
lines, considered as a totality, have one general name given 
them, viz. a circle. In the same way, in each individual 
point of space the object is at rest; the sum-total of a 
number of these states of rest is called motion. 

The original fallacy is in the supposition that Motion is a 
thing superadded, whereas, as Zeno clearly saw, it is only 
a condition. In a falling stone there is not the ‘ stone ’ and a 
thing called ‘ motion; ’ otherwise there would be also an¬ 
other thing called ‘ rest.’ But both motion and rest are names 
given to express conditions of the stone. Even rest is a 
positive exertion of force. Rest is force, resisting an equi¬ 
valent ^ and opposing force; Motion is force tinmnjdiant. 
It follows that matter is always in motion; which amounts 
to the same as Zeno’s saying, there is no such thing as 
Motion. 

The other arguments of Zeno against the possibility ol 
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Motion (and he maintained four, the third of which we hav( 
above explained), are given by Aristotle; but they seen: 
more like the ingenious puzzles of dialectical subtlety that 
the real arguments of an earnest man. It has, therefore, 
been asserted, that they were only brought forward to 
ridicule the unskUfulness of his adversaries. We must not, 
however, be hasty in rescuing Zeno from his own logical net, 
into which he may have fallen as easily as others. Greater 
men than he have been the dupes of their own verbal dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Here are his two first arguments :— 

1. Motion is impossible, because before that which is in 
motion can reach the end, it must reach the middle point; 
but this middle point then becomes the end, and the same 
objection applies to it,—since to reach it the object in motion 
must traverse a middle point; and so on ad mfimhim, seeing 
that matter is infinitely divisible. Thus, if a stone be cast 
four paces, before it can reach the fourth it must reach the. 
second; the second then becomes the end, and the first paKe 
the middle : but before the object can reach the first pace 
it must reach the half of the first pace, and before the half it 
must reach the half of that half; and so on ad infinitum 

2. This is his famous Achilles puzzle. We give both 
the statement and refutation as we find it in Mill’s Logic 
(ii. 453). 

The argument is, let Achilles run ten times as fast as a 
tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has the start, Achilles will never 
overtake him: for, suppose them to be at first separated by 
an interval of a thousand feet; when AchiUes has run these 
thousand feet the tortoise will have run a hundred, and when 
Achilles has run those hundred the tortoise will have got on 
ten, and so on for ever: therefore Achilles n^ay run for ever 
without oyertaking the tortoise. 

Now the ‘for ever ’ in the conclusion means, for any length 
of time that can be supposed; but in the premisses ‘for 
ever ’ does not mean any lmgt)\, of time—it means any 
nvmber of midivisions of time. It means that we may divide 
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a thousand feet by ten, and that quotient again by ten, and 
so on as often as we please; that there never need be an end 
to the subdivisions of the distance, nor, consequently, to 
those of the time in which it is performed. But an un¬ 
limited number of subdivisions may be made of that which 
is itself limited. The argument proves no other infinity of 
duration than may be embraced vnthin five minutes. As 
long as the five minutes are not expired, what remains of 
them may be divided by ten, and again by ten, as often as 
we like, which is perfectly compatible with their being only 
five minutes altogether. It proves, in short, that to pass 
through this finite space requires a time which is infimitely 
divisible, but not an infinite time; the confounding of which 
distinction Hobbes liad already seen to be the gist of the 
fallacy. 

Although the credit of seeing the ground of the fallacy is 
given by Mill to Hobbes, we must also observe that Aristotle 
'j-!^d clearly seen it in the same light. His answer to Zeno, 
winch Bayle thinks ‘ pitiable,’ was, that a foot of space being 
only 'potentially infinite, but aetiuilly finite, it could be easily 
traversed in & finite time. 

We cannot here follow Zeno in his various arguments 
against the existence of a multitude of things. His position 
may be briefly summed up thus: There is but one Being 
existing necessarily indivisible and infinite. To suppose that 
The One is divisible, is to suppose it finite. If divisible, it 
must be infinitely divisible. But, suppose two things to 
exist,,then there must necessarily be an interval between 
those two: something separating and limiting them. What 
is that something? It is some other thing. But then, if 
not the same thing, it also must be separated and limited 5 
and so on ad ivfinitvm. Thus only One thing can exist as 
the substratum for all manifold appearances. 

These arguments, as Mr. Grote observes,* are memorable 
because they are the earliest known manifestations of Grecian 
dialectic, and are probably equal in acuteness and ingenuity 
• Gbote : Plato i. 102. 
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to anything which it ever produced. Their bearing is not 
always acutely conceived. Most of them are argumenta ad 
hminm : consequences contradictory and inadmissible, but 
shown to follow legitimately from a given hypothesis, and 
therefore serving to disprove the hypothesis itself. The result 
of Zeno’s reasoning, implied rather than expressed, is that 
neither of the contradictory hypotheses is capable of supply¬ 
ing a real basis for the phenomenal world. His purport is 
mistaken when it is supposed that he wished to delude his 
hearers by proving both sides of a contradictory proposition. 
It was to disprove the premises. It was the serious intro¬ 
duction into philosophy of that sceptical negative element 
which the dogmatists had disregarded. And in this respect 
it marks the close of an epoch, and the opening movement 
of a new one. 

Zeno closes the second great line of independent inquiry, 
opened by Anaximander, and continued by Pythagoras,' 
Xenophanes, and Parmenides, which we may character’*'!) 
as the Mathematical. Its opposition to the Physical or 
Empirical inquiry was radical and constant. But, up to 
the coming of Zeno, these two systems had been developed 
almost in parallel lines, so little influence did they exert 
upon each other. The two systems clashed together on 
the arrival of Zeno at Athens. The result of the conflict 
was the creation of a new method,—Dialectics.. This method 
created the Sophists and the Sceptics. It also greatly in¬ 
fluenced aU succeeding schools, and may be said to have 
constituted one great peculiarity of Socrates and Plato, as 
will be shown. 

We must however previously trace the intermediate steps 
which philosophy took before the crisis of Sophistry which 
preceded the era of Socrates. 



SECOND EPOCH. 


The failure of Cosmological speculations directs the 
efforts of Philosophy to the psychological problems 
of the origin and limits of Knowledge. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

§ f! Hebaclitus. 

^ TT OEACE WALPOLE’S epigram, ‘ Life is a comedy to those 
^JL who think, a tragedy to those who feel,’ may be applied 
to Democritus and Heraclitus, celebrated throughout an¬ 
tiquity as the laughing and the weeping philosophers; 

One pitied, one condemn’d the woful times: 

One laugh’d at follies, and one wept o’er crimes. 

Modem criticism has indeed pronounced both these cha¬ 
racteristics to be fabulous; but fables themselves are offcenj 
only exaggerations of truth, and there must havb been 
something in the lives of each of these philosophers which 
formed tlie nucleus round which the fables grew. , Of Hera¬ 
clitus it has been well said, ‘ The vulgar notion of him as the 
crying philosopher must not be wholly discarded, as if it 
meant nothing, or had no connection vrith the history of his. 
speculations. The thoughts which came forth in his system 
are likg fragments tom from his own personal being, and not 
torn from it without such an effort and violence as must 
needs have drawn a sigh from the sufferer. If Anaximenes 
discovered that he had‘within him a power and principle 
which ruled over all the acts and functions of his bodily 

VOL. I. p 
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frame, Heraclitus found that there was a life within him 
which he could not call his own, and yet it was, in the very 
highest sense, himself, so that without it ho would have been 
a poor, helpless, isolated creature;—a universal life, which 
connected him with his fellow-men,—^withthe absolute source 
and original fountain of life.’ * 

Heraclitus was the son of Blyson, and was bom at Ephe¬ 
sus, about the 69th Olympiad (b.c. 503). Of a haughty, 
melancholy temper, he refused the supreme magistracy which 
his feUow-citizens offered him; on account of their dissolute 
morals, according to Diogenes Laertius; but, as he declined 
the offer in favour of his brother, his rejection was probably 
grounded on some other reason. Is not his rejection of 
magistracy in perfect keeping with what else we know of 
him ? Eor instance: playing with some children near the 
temple of Diana, he answered th(®e who expressed surprise 
at seeing him thus occupied, ‘ Is it not better to play with 
children, than to share with you the administration of'' 
affairs ? ’ * The contempt which pierces through this reply, 
and which subsequently grew into confirmed misanthropy, 
may have been the result of morbid meditation, rather than 
of virtuous scorn. Was it because the citizens were corrapt 
that he refused to exert himself to make them virtuous? 
Was it because the citizens were corrapt, that he retired to 
the mountains, and there lived on herbs and roots, like an 
ascetic ? If Ephesus was dissolute, was there not the rest of 
Greece for him to make a home of? He fled to the moun¬ 
tains, there, in secret, to prey on his own heart. He was a 
misanthrope, and misanthropy issues more from the morbid 
consciousness of self, than from the sorrowful opinion formed 
of others. 

In a contemptuous letter he thus declined the courteous 
invitation of Darius to spend some time at his court. 


Mavbicb, Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
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‘ Heraclitm of Ephesus to the King Darins, son of Hystaspes, 

health! 

‘ All men depart from the paths of truth and justice. They 
have no attachment of any kind hut avarice; they only aspire 
to a vain-glory .with the obstinacy of folly. As for me, I 
know not malice; I am the enemy of no one. I utterly 
despise the vanity of courts, and never will place my foot on 
Persian ground. Content with little, I live as I please.’ 

The Philosophy of Heraclitus was delivered in such enig¬ 
matical terms, that he was called ‘the Obscure.’ A few 
fragments have been handed down to us.* From these it 
would be vain to hope that a consistent System could be 
evolved; but from them, and from other sources, we may 
gather the general tendency of his doctrines. 

< The tradition which assigns him Xenophanes as a teacher, 
is borne evident relation of their systems. Hera¬ 

clitus is somewhat more lonisen than Xenophanes: that is to 
say, in him the physical explanation of the universe is more 
prominent. At the same time, Heraclitus is neither frankly 
Ionian nor Italian; he wavers between the two. The pupil 
of Xenophanes would naturally regard human knowledge as 
a mist of error, through which the sunlight only gleamed at 
intervals. But the inheritor of the Ionian doctrines would 
not adopt the conclusion of the Mathematical school, namely, 
that the cause of this uncertainty of knowledge is the un¬ 
certainty of sensuous impressions; and that consequently 
Eeason is the only fomtain of truth. He maintained that 
the senses are the sources of all true knowledge, for they- 
drink in the universal intelligence. The senses deceive only 
when they belong to barbarian souls: in other words, the Hi- 
educated sense gives false impressions, the rightly-educated 
sense gives truth. Whatever is common is true; whatever is 
remote from the common, i. e. the exceptional, is false. The 

* ScHLEiERMACHEB hag Collected, and endeavoured to interpret them, in Wolf 
and Buttmann’s Museum der Alterthumswissenschaften, voL i. part iii. 
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True is the Unhidden.* Those whose senses are open to re¬ 
ceive the Unhidden, the Universal, attain truth. 

As if to mark the distinction between himself and Xeno¬ 
phanes more forcibly, he says: ‘ Inhaling through the breath 
the Universal Ether, which is Divine Reason, we become con¬ 
scious. In sleep we are unconscious, biit on waking we again 
become intelligent; for in sleep, when the organs of sense are 
closed, the mind within is shut out from all symijathy with 
the surrounding ether, the universal Reason; and the only 
coimecting medium is the breatjji, as it were a root, and by 
this separation the mind loses the power of recollection it be¬ 
fore possessed. Nevertheless on awakening the mind repairs 
its memory through the senses, as it were through inlets; and 
thus, comingjjnto contact with the surrounding ether, it re¬ 
sumes its intelligence. As fuel when brought near the fire is 
altered and becomes fiery, but on being removed again be¬ 
comes quic&ly extinguished; so too the portion of the all- 
embracing which sojourns in our body becomes i^^e irrationnl 
when separated from it; but oft the restoration of this con¬ 
nection, through its many pores or inlets, it again becomes 
similar to the whole.’ 

Can anything be more opposed to the Eleatic doctrine ? 

' That system rests on the certitude of pure Reason; this 
declares that Reason left to itself, i. e. the mind when it is 
not nourished by the senses, can have no true laiowledge. 
H The one system is exclusiv(ily rational, the other exclusively 
! sensuous; but both are pantheistical, for in both it is the 
universal Intelligence which becomes conscious in mail,—a 
conception pushed to its ultimate limits by Hegel. Accord¬ 
ingly Hegel declares that there is not a single point in the 
Logic of Heraclitus which he, Hegel, has not developed in 
his own Logic.f 

The reader will remark how in Heraclitus, as in Par¬ 
menides, there is opened the great question which for so 

* 'AXriffh rh ft)i XrjBoy. This kind of play upon words is very characteristic of 
metaphysical thinkers in all ages. 

t Hkoel ; (fcscA. dir Phil. i. 301. 
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long agitated the schools, and which still agitates them,—the 
question respecting the origin of our ideas. He will also 
remark how the two great parties, into which thinkers have 
divided themselves on the question, are typified in those two 
early thinkers. In Parmenides the idealist school, with its 
disregard of sense; in Heraclitus the sensational school, with . 
its disregard of everything not derived from sensation. 

With Xenophanes, Heraclitus agreed in denouncing the 
perpetual delusion which reigned in the mind of man; but 
he placed the cause of that delusion in the imperfection of 
human Eeason, not, as Xenophanes had done, in the im¬ 
perfection of Sense. He thought that man had too little of 
the Divine Ether (soul) within him. Xenophanes thought 
that the senses clouded the intellectual vision. The one 
coiinselled man to let the Universal mirror itself in his soul 
through the senses; the other counselled him to shut him- , 
' self up within himself, to disregard the senses, and to com- ‘ 
mune onljr with ideas. 

It seems strange that so palpable a contradiction between 
two doctrines should ever have been overlooked. Heraclitus 
is often said to have regarded the world of Sense as a per¬ 
petual delusion : and this is said in the very latest and not 
the least critical of Histories. Whence this opinion ? Simply 
from the scepticism of both Heraclitus and Xenophanes with 
respect to Phenomena (appearances). It is true they both 
denied the certainty of human knowledge, but they denied 
this on different grounds. ‘ Man has no certain knowledge,’ 
said‘ Heraclitus, ‘ but God has; and vain man learns from 
God just as the boy from the man.’ In his conception, 
human intelligence was but a portion of the Universal In¬ 
telligence ; but a part can never be otherwise than imperfect. 
Hence it is that the opinion of all mankind upon any subject 
(common sense) must be a nearer approximation to the 
truth than the opinion of any individual; because it is an 
accumulation of parts, making a nearer approach to the 
whole. 

Men erred by following their individual judgement as if it 
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were the absolute judgement, as if reason belonged to each 
individually. But the real way of reaching truth was to 
get free from this individual bias, and to follow the 
universal reason. Each man must familiarise his mind with 
that common process which directs the world; in sleep he 
leaves the individual world and retires into the universal 
reason. No man really understands, no man is possessed of 
universal reason, unless he has discovered the general scheme 
of things, namely its perpetual alternation, its unity of con¬ 
traries. Whoever had risen to this height had mastered the 
universal reason. 

While therefore he maintained the uncertainty of all 
knowledge, he also maintained its certainty. Its origin was 
Sense; being sensuous and individual, it was imperfect, 
because individual; but it was true as far as it went. The 
ass, he scornfally said, prefers thistles to gold. To the ass 
gold is not so valuable as thistle. The ass is at once right and > 
wrong. Man is equally right and wrong in all positive 
affirmations; for nothing trflly is, about which a positive 
affirmation can be made. ‘ All is,’ he said, ‘ and aU is not; 
for though in truth it does come into being, yet it forthwith 
ceases to be.’ 

We are here led to his celebrated doctrine of all things as 
a ‘ perpetual flux and reflux; ’ which Hegel declares to be an 
anticipation of his own celebrated dogma, Seyn wtul Nichtseyti' 
ist dasselbe : ‘ Being and Non-being is the same.’ * Heraclitus 
conceived the principle——of all things to be Fire. To 
him Fire was the type of spontaneous force and activity not 
flame, which was only an intensity of Fire, but a warm, dry 
vapour—an Ether; this was the beginning. He says: ‘ The 
world was neither by Godf nor man; and it was, and is, apd 


** Much of the ridicule which this logical canon has excited, especially in 
England, has hecn prompted by the blindest misunderstanding. The laughers, 
misled by vh'bal ambiguity, hare understood Hegel to say that Existence and 
Non-Existence was one and the same, as if by Nkhtseyn he meant Nothing in- tho 
common acceptation of that word. By Nothing he meant no thing—no discreet 
determined object—existence pure and simple, free from all conditions, 
t This is the translation given in Bitter : it is not however exact; ogre tis Stay 
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ever aliall be, an ever-living fire in due measure self-enMndled 
and in due measure self-extinguished.’ That this is but a 
modification of the Ionian system, the reader will at once dis- 
cem. The fire, which here stands as the semi-symbol of Life 
and Intelligenae, because of its spontaneous activity, is but a 
modification of the Water of Thales and the Air of Anaxi¬ 
menes; moreover, it is only semi-symbolical. Those who accept 
it as a pure symbol overlook the other parts of the system. 
The system which proclaims the senses as the source of all 
knowledge necessarily attaches itself to a material element as 
the primary one. At the same time this very system is in one 
respect a deviation from the Ionian; in the distinction 
between sense-knowledge and reflective knowledge. Hence we 
placed Diogenes of Apollonia as the last of the pure lonians; 
although chronologically he came some time after Heraclitus, 
and his doctrine is in many respects the same as that of 
Heraclitus. 

This Fire which is for ever kindling into flame, and passing 
into smoke and ashes ; this restless, changing flux of things 
which never are, but are ever becoming; this Heraclitus 
proclaimed to be God, or the One. 

Take his beautiful illustration of a river: ‘No one has 
ever been twice on the same stream; for different waters are 
constantly flowing down; it dissipates its waters and gathers 
them again—it approaches and it recedes—it overflows and 
falls.’ This is evidently but a statement of the flux and 
reflux, as in his aphorism that ‘ all is in motion; there is no 
rest or quietude.’ Let us also add here what Ritter says• 

‘ The notion of life implies that of alteration, which by the 
ancients was generally conceived as motion. The Universal 
Life is therefore an eternal motion, and therefore tends, as 
every motion must, towards some end, even though this end, 
in the course of the evolution of life, present itself to us as 
a mere transition to some ulterior end. Heraclitus on this 
ground supposed a certain longing to be inherent in Fire, to 

is the original, i.c. ‘neither one of the Gods,’ meaning of course one of the poly¬ 
theistic Deities. 
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gratify which it constantly transformed itself into some de¬ 
terminate form of being, without, however, any wish to 
maintain it, but in the mere desire of transmuting itself 
from one form into another. Therefore, to make worlds is 
Jove’s pastime.’ 

He explained phenomena as the concurrence of opposite 
tendencies and efforts in the motion of the ever-living Ffre, 
out of which results the most beautiful harmony. All is 
composed of contraries, so that the good is also evil, the living 
is dead, etc. The harmony of the world is one of conflicting 
impulses, like that of the lyre and the bow. The strife 
between opposite tendencies is the parent of all things: 
iroXsfiO! ’rravrmv (isv TraTr/p iarl irdvrav Be ^acrikevs, ml roiis 
flip ffeovs eBsi^s row Be dvdpamovs row /up BovXovs eiroiriae row Be 
eXev6epovs. Nor is tliis simple metaphor: the strife here 
spoken of is the splitting in two of tha^ which is in essence 
one; the contradiction which necessarily lies between the 
particular and the general, the result and the force. Being 
and Non-Being. All life is change, and change is strife. 

Heraclitus was the first to proclaim the absolute vitality 
of Nature, the endless change of matter, the mutability and ' 
perishability of all individual things, in contrast with the 
eternal ^ing, the supreme Harmony which rules over all. 

The view here taken of his doctrines will at once explain tlie 
position in which we have placed them. Heraclitus stands- 
with one foot on the Ionian path, and with the other on the 
Italian; but his attempt is not to imite these two; his oflice 
is negative; he has to criticise both. 

§ II. Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras is generally said to have been bom at Cla- 
zomense in Lydia, not far from Colophon. Inheriting from 
his family a splendid patrimony, he seemed bom to figure 
in the State; but, like Parmenides, he disregarded all 
such external greatness, and placed his ambition elsewhere. 
Early in liflg, so early as his twentieth year, the passion for 
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philosophy engrossed him. Like all yonng ambitious men, 
he looked with conbempt upon the intellect exhibited in his 
native city. His soul panted for the capital. The busy 
activity and the growing importance of Athens solicited 
lum. He yearned towards it as the am b itious youth in ji 
provincial town, yearns for London; as all energy longs fo r 
ji,fittinf> theatre on which to plaj- its part.. 

He came to Athens. It was a great and stirring epoch. 
The countless hosts of Persia had been scattered by a hand¬ 
ful of resolute men. The political importance of Greece, and 
of Athens the Queen of Greece, was growing to a climax. 
The Age of Pericles, one of the most glorious in the 
annals of mankind, was davming. The Poems of Homer 
formed the subject of literary conversation. The early 
triumphs of .®schylus had created a Drama, such as still 
remains the wonder and delight of scholars and critics. The 
• young Sophocles, that perfect flower of antique art, was then 
in his bloom, meditating on that Drama which he was here¬ 
after to bring to perfection in the Antigone and the CEdipus 
Rex. The Ionian philosophy had found a home at Athens ; 
and the young Anaxagoras shared his time with Homer and 
Anaximenes.* 

Philosophy soon obtained the supreme place in his affec¬ 
tions. He yielded himself to the fascination, and declared 
that the aim and purpose of his life was to contemplate the 
heavens. All care for his affairs was given up. His estates 
ran to waste, whilst he was solving problems. But the day he 
found himself a beggar, he exclaimed, ‘ To Philosophy I owe 
my worldly ruin, and my soul’s prosperity.’ He- commenced 
teaching, and among illustrious pupils counted Pericles,'^ 
Euripides, and Socrates. 

* By this wc no more intimate that he was a disciple of Anaximenes (as some 
histoviaus assert) than that* he was a friend of Ilomer. But in some such 
ambiguous phrase as that in the text, must the error of calling him the disciple 
of Anaximenes have .arisen. Bkuckkr’s own chronology is strangely at variance 
with his statement; for he places the birth of Anaximenes, oGth Olympiad; tliat 
of Anaxogaras, 70th Olympiad: thus making the master fifty-six years ohl at the 
birth of the pupil; and the pupil had reached the middle of his life before seeking 
the supposed master, who must then luve been a century old. 
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He was not long without paying the penalty of success. 
The envy and uncharitahleness of some, joined the bigotry 
of others in an accusation of impiety against him. He was 
tried, and condemned to death; but owed the mitigation 
of his sentence into banishment, to the eloquence of his friend 
and pupil, Pericles. Some have supposed that the cause of 
his persecution was this very friendship of Pericles; and that 
the statesman was struck at through the .unpopular philo¬ 
sopher. The supposition is gratuitous, and belongs rather 
to the ingenuity of modem scholarship, than to the sober 
facts of history. In the persecution of Anaxagoras there is 
nothing but what was very natural; it was the persecution 
which occurred afterwards in the case of Socrates, and has 
subsequently occurred a thousand times in the history of man¬ 
kind, as the simple eifect of outraged convictions. Anaxa¬ 
goras attacked the religion of his time : he was tried and 
condemned for his temerity. 

After his banishment he resided in Lampsacus, and there 
preserved tranquillity of mind until his death. ‘ It is not I 
who have lost the Athenians; it is the Athenians who have 
lost me,’ was his proud reflection. He continued his studies, 
and was highly respected by the citizens, who, wishing to pay 
some mark of esteem to his memory, asked him on his death¬ 
bed in what manner they could do so. He begged that 
the day-of his death might be annually kept as a holiday 
in all the schools of Lampsacus. For centuries tliis request 
was fnlfiUod. He died in his seventy-third year. A tomb 
was erected to him in the city, with this inscription:— 

This tomb great Anaxagoras confines, 

Whoso mind explored the heavenly paths of Truth. 

His philosophy contains so many contradictory principles, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say so many contra¬ 
dictory principles are attributed to him* that it would be .vain 
to attempt a systematic view of them. We may, as usual, 
conflne ourselves to leading doctrines. 

On the great subject of the origin and certainty of our 
knowledge, he differed from Xenophanes and Heraclitus. 
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He thought, with the former, that all sense-knowledge is > 
delusive; and, with the latter, that all knowledge comes 
through the senses. Here is a double scepticism brought into 
play. It has usually been held that these two opinions con¬ 
tradict each other; that he could not have maintained both. 
Yet both opinions are tenable. His reason for denying 
certainty to the senses was the incapacity of distinguishing 
all the real objective elements of which things are composed. 
Thus the eye discerns a complex mass which we call a flower; 
but discerns nothing of that ofwhichihe flower is composed. 
In other words, the senses perceive phenomena, but do not 
/and cannot observe noumena ,*—an anticipation of the 
greatest discovery of psychology, though seen dimly and con¬ 
fusedly by Anaxagoras. Perhaps the most convincing proof 
of his having so conceived knowledge is in the passage quoted 
by Aristotle : ‘ Things are to each according as they seem to 
him’ (oTi TOiavra avTot9 ra oina, ola av xmoXd^oxn). What is 
this but the assertion of aU knowledge being confined to 
phenomena ? It is further strengthened by the passage in 
Sextus Empiricus, that ‘ phenomena are the criteria of our 
knowledge of things beyond sense,’ i. e. things inevident are 
evident in phenomena {rrjs r&v dSjjXwv KaraXt^^sm, rh jtaivo- 
(isva). 

It must not, however, be concluded, from the above, that 
Anaxagoras regarded Sense as the sole origin of Knowledge. 
He held that the Eeason (\ 670 s) was the regulating faculty 
of the mind, as Intelligence {vovs) was of the univetse. The 
senses are accurate in their reports; but their reports are not 
accurate copies of Things. They reflect objects; but they 
reflect them as these objects appear to Sense. Eeason has 
to control these impressions, to verify these reports. 


* Noummmi is the antithesis to Vhenonicnon, which means Appearance ; Kvu- 
I rarao»‘means the Suhstratum, or, to use the scliolastic word, the Substance. Thus, 
as matter is recognised by us only in its manifostjitions (phenomena), we may 
logically distinguish those manifestations from the thing manifested (noumenun). 
And the former will be the materia circa quam ; the latter, the materia in quit. 
Noumenon is therefore (sjuivalent to the Essence ; Phenomenon to the Mani¬ 
festations, 
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Let us now apply this doctrine to the exjdanation of some 
of those apparently contradictory statements which have 
puzzled critics. For instance, Anaxagoras says that snow is 
not white but black, because the water of which it is com¬ 
posed is black. Now, in this he could not have meant that 
snow did not appear to our senses‘white; his express doctrine 
of sense-knowledge forbids such an interpretation. But 
Eeason told bim that the Senses gave inaccurate reports; 
and, in this instance, Eeason showed him how their report 
was contradictory, since the water was black, yet the snow 
white. Here, then, is the whole theory of knowledge ex¬ 
emplified : Sense asserting that snow is white; Eeflection 
asserting that snow made from black water could not be 
white, only seem white. He had another illustration:—Take 
two liquids, white and black, and pour the one into the other 
drop by drop; the eye will be unable to discern the actual 
change as it is gradually going on; it will only discern it at 
. certain marked intervals. 

Thus did he separate himself at once from Xenophanes and 
Heraclitus. From the fonner, because admitting Sense to 
be the only criterion of things, the only source of knowledge, 
he could not regard the \6yog as the unfailing source of truth, 
but merely as the reflective power, whereby the reports of" 
sense were controlled. From the latter, because reflection 
convinced him that the reports of the senses were subjectively 
true, but objectively false.* Both Xenophanes and Heraclitus 
had principles of absolute certitude; the one proclaimed 
Eeason, the other Sense, to be that principle. 

Anaxagoras opposed the one by shovsring that the Eeason 
was dependent on the Senses for materials; and he opposed 
the other by showing that the materials were fallacious. 

* Subjective and objective are now almost naturalised terms: it may not be 
superfluous, nevertheless, to explain them. The, subject means ‘ the Mind of the 
Thinker’ (Effo), the olject means the ‘Thing thought of’ (Nou-]Cgo). The above 
passage—' the reports of the, senses being subjectively true ’—means that the senses 
truly inform us of their impressions ; but these impressions are not at all like the 
actual objects (as may bo shown by the broken appearance of a stick, half of 
which is dipped in water), and therefore the reports are objectively false. 
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Having thus, not without considerable difficulty, brought 
his various opinions on human knowledge under one system, 
let us endeavour to do the same for his cosmology. The 
principle of his system is thus announced:—‘Wrongly do 
the Greeks suppose that aught begins or ceases to be; for 
nothing comes into being or is destroyed; but all is an 
aggregation or secretion of pre-existent things: so that all 
becoming might more correctly be called becoming-mixed, 
and aU corruption becoming-separate.’ He denied a Creation, 
admitting only an AiTangement: instead of one first element, 
there was an infinite number of elements. These elements 
were the celebrated liomoeomerice :—^ 

Ex .auririuc putot mieis consistoro posse 
Aunim, ct. ilo ti'rri.s terrain concroscero parvis, 

Iguibus (^x ignem, liumorem ex hiimoribiis esse; 

Cieti'ra consimili fiiigit ratione putatque.* 

This singular opinion, which maintains that flesh is made 
of molecules of elementary flesh, and bones of elementaiy 
bones, and so forth, is intelligible on his theory of knowledge. 
Sense discerns elementary difibrences in matter,^and Eeflcction 
confirms the truth of this observation. Nothing can proceed 
from Nothing; the universe can be only an Arrangement of 
existing things; but when in this Arrangement certain things 
are discovered to be radically distinguished from each other, 
gold from blood for examifle,—either the distinction observed 
by the Senses is altogether false, or else the things distin¬ 
guished must be elements. But the first horn of the- dilemma 
is avoided by the sensuous natiu-e of all knowledge; if the 
Senses deceive us in this respect, and Eeason does not indicate 
the deception, then is aU knowledge a delusion; therefore, 
unless we adopt scepticism, we must abide by the testimony of 
the Senses as to the essential distinction of things. But, 

Luceetius, i. 839. 

Tlmt gold from parts of the samo nature rose, 

That earths do earth, fires fire, airs air ooraposo, 

And so in all things else alike to those.’— Cbkech. 

There seems to bo good reason to believe that not Anaxagoras, but Aristotle, 
was the originator of the word hmaonurvB. See Eittbe, i. 28C. 
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having granted the distinction, we must grant that the things 
distinguished are elements; if not, whence the distinction ? 
Nothing can come of Nothing; blood can only become blood, 
gold can only become gold, mix them how you will; if blood can 
become bone, then does bone become something out of nothing, 
for it was not bone before, and it is bone now. But, as blood 
can only be blood, and bone only be bone, whenever theyj 
are mingled it is a mingling of two elements, horrueomerice. 

In the beginning therefore there was the Infinite composed 
of homoeomericB, or elementary seeds of infinite variety. So 
far from The All being The One, as Parmenides and Thales 
equally taught, Anaxagoras proclaimed The All to be The 
Many. But the mass of elements were as yet unmixed. 
What was to mix them ? What power caused them to become 
arranged in one harmonious all-embracing system ? 

This power Anaxagoras declared to be 
the moving force of the Universe. He had, on the one hand, 
rejected Pate, as an empty name; on the other, he rejected 
Chance, as being no more than the Cause unperceived by 
human reasoning rv'xrjv, dStjXQv alriav avdpwTrivmXojicrfi^). 

This is another remarkable glimpse of what modern philo¬ 
sophy was to establish. Having thus disclaimed these two 
powers, so potent in early speculation, Pate and Chance, he 
had no other course left than to proclaim Intelligence the 
Arranging Power.* 

This seems to us, on the whole, the most remarkable 
speculation of all the pre-Socratic epoch; and indeed is so 
very near the philosophic precision of modern times, that it 
is with difficulty we preserve its original simplicity. We will 
cite a portion of the fragment preserved by Simplicius, 
wherein Intelligence is spoken of:—‘Intelligence {vovs} is 
infinite, and autocratic; it is mixed up with, nothing, but 
exists alone in and for itself. Were it otherwise, were it 
mixed up with anything, it would participate in the nature 

* We have his own words reported hy Diogenes, who says that his work 
opened thus; ‘Formerly all things were a confused mass; afterwards, Intelli¬ 
gence coming, arranged them into worlds.’ 
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of all things; for in all there is a part of all; and so that 
which was mixed with intelligence woTild prevent it from 
exercising power over all things.’*—In this passage we may 
fancy we read an anticipation of the modern conception of 
the Deity acting through invariable laws, but in no way 
mixed up with the matter acted on. 

Nevertheless a deeper acquaintance with ancient Specula¬ 
tion discloses that Anaxagoras had no thought of making 
Nous the representative of the supreme Deity^jar even as a 
God among Gods. It was only the abstract form of the vital 
principle animating animals and plants. ‘ It is one substance 
or form of matter among the rest’ says Mr. Grote ‘but 
thinner than all of them (thinner even than fire or air) and 
distinguished by the peculiar characteristic of being unmixed. 
It has moving power and knowledge, like the Air of Diogenes 
the Apolloniate; it initiates movement; and it knows about 
tall things which will pass into or out of combination.’ It 
was not, like the Demim-gus of Plato, an extra mundane Ar¬ 
chitect nor, like the Nature of Aristotle, an intra mundane 
immanent instinct, but simply one among the numerous 
agents, material like the rest, and only diff ering from them 
by being puro.f The homoeomeriee are coetcrnal with if not 
anterior to the Nous, having laws of their own which they 
foUow without waiting for the dictation of the Nous. 

Aristotle’objects to Anaxagoras, that ‘ho uses Intelligence 
as a machine,t in respect to the formation of the world; so 
that, when he is embarrassed how to explain the cause of this 
or that, he introduces Intelligence; but in aU other things 

* This passage perfectly accords with what Aeistoidb says, De Anirnd, i. 2, and 
Metaph. i. 7. 

t Sec on this point Heoel : Geseh. d. Phil. i. 356. * Hierbei miissen wir uns 
nicht dojx Bubjectiven Godanken vorstellen; wir donken beim Donken sogleioh an 
imser Donken, wie cs im Bowusstscin ist. Hier ist dagegen der ganz objective 

Gcdiinkc gemcint.Der NoOs ist also nicht ein denkondft Wesen draussen, 

das die "Welt eingerichtet . , , ein denkendes sogenanntes Wesen ist kein Gedanke 
mehr, ist oin Subject.* 

J This is an allusion to the theatrical artifice of bringing down a God from 
Olympus, to solve the difificulty of the dhioMcment^ —the ])em ex machind of 
ITorace. We make this remark to caution the reader against supposing that the 
objection is to a mcclianical intelligence. 
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it is any cause but Intelligence which produces things.’ 
Anaxagoras assigned to Intelligence the great Arrangement 
of the homosommm ; but of course he supposed that subor¬ 
dinate arrangements were carried on by themselves. .The 
Christian thinker some centuries back believed that the Deity 
created and ordained all things; nevertheless when he burnt 
his finger the cause of the burn he attributed to fire, and not 
to God; but when the thunder miittered in the sky he attri¬ 
buted that to no cause but God. Is not this similar to the 
conception formed by Anaxagoras ? What he can explain, 
he does explain by natural causes; whatever he is embar¬ 
rassed to explain, whatever ho does not understand, he at¬ 
tributes to Nous. It is here we see the force of his opinion 
respecting Chance as an imascortained cause: what others 
called the effect of Chance, he called the effect of the universal 
Intelligence. 

Those who have read the Phoedo ,—and who has not read i+ 
in some shape or other, either in the original, or in the dim 
and misty version of some translator?—^those who have read 
the Plmdo, we say, will doubtless remember the passage in 
which Socrates is made to express his poignant disappoint¬ 
ment at the doctrine of A«axagoras, to which he had at first 
been so attracted. This passage has an air of authenticity. 
It expresses a real disappointment, and the disappointment 
of Socrates, not merely of Plato. We believe finnly that 
Socrates is here expressing his own opinion; and it is rarely 
that we can say this of opinions promulgated by Plato under 
the august name of his master. Here is the passage ,in the 
misty version of Thomas Taylor. 

‘ But having once heard a person reading from a ceiiain 
book, composed as he said by Anaxagoras, when he came to 
that part in which he says that intellect orders and is the 
cause of aUTjhings, I was delighted with this cause, and 
thought that in a certain respect it was an excellent thing 
for intellect to be the cause of all; and I considered if this 
was the case, disposing intellect would adorn all things, and 
place everything in that situation in which it would subsist 
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in the best manner. If any one therefore slionld be ■willing 
to discover the canse through which everything is generated 
or corrupted, or is, he ought to discover how it may subsist 
in the best manner, or suffer, or perform anything else. In 
consequence of this therefore, it is proper that a man should 
consider nothing else, either about himself or about others, 
except that which is the most excellent and the best; but it 
is necessary that he who knows this should also know that 
wliich is subordinate, since there is one and the same science 
of both. But thus reasoning with myself, I rejoiced, thinking 
that I Imd found a preceptor in Anaxagoras, who would 
instruct me in tly; causes of things agreeable to my own 
conceptions; and that he would infonn me in the first place 
Avhether the earth is flat or round, and afterwards explain 
the canse of its being so, adducing for this purpose that 
which is bettc'r, and showing that it is better for the earth 
'to exist ill this manner. And if he should say that it is 
situated in the middle, that he would besides tliis sliow that 
it was better for it to be in the middle—and if he should 
render all this apparent to me, I was so disposed as not to 
require any other species of cause; for I by no means 
thought, after he had said that all these were orderly dis¬ 
posed by intellect, he would introduce any other canse for 
their subsistence except that which shows that it is better 
for them to exist in this manner. Hence I thought that in 
rendering the cause common to each particular and to all 
things, he would explain that which is best for each, and is 
the (?ommon good of all. And indeed I would not have 
exchanged these hopes for a mighty gain ! But having ob¬ 
tained his books with prodigious eagerness, I read them 
with great celerity, that I might with great celerity hiiow 
that which is best and that which is base. 

‘ But from this admirable hope, my friend, I was forced 
away, when in the course of my reading I saw him make no 
use of intellect, nor employ certain causes for the purpose of 
orderly dis2)osing particulars, but assign air, a)ther, and 
water, and many other things equally absurd, as the causes 

VOL. T. (i 
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of things. And he appeared to me to be affected in a manner 
similar to him who should assert that all the actions of 
Socrates are produced by intellect; and afterwards, endea¬ 
vouring to relate the causes of each particular action, should 
say that I now sit here because, in the first place, my body 
is composed of bones and nerves, and that the bones are 
solid, and are separated by intervals from each other; but 
that the nerves, which are by nature capable of intension 
and remission, cover the bones together with the skin in 
which they are contained. The bones, therefore, being 
suspended from their joints, the nerves, by straining and 
relaxing them, enable me to bend my limbs as at present; 
and through this cause I here sit in an infiected position. 
And again, should assign other such like causes of my now 
conversing with you, namely, voice and air and hearing, and 
a thousand other particulars, neglecting the true cause, that 
since it appeared to the Athenians better to condemn me on ■ 
this account, it also appeared to me better and more just to 
sit here, and thus abiding, sustain the punishment which 
they have ordained me; for otherwise, by the dog, as it 
appears to me, these bones and nerves would have been 
carried long ago either into Megara or Boeotia through an 
opinion of that which is best, if I had not thought it more 
just and becoming to sustain the punishment ordered by my 
country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw myself and 
run away. But to call things of this kind causes is extremely 
absurd. Indeed, if any one should say that without pos¬ 
sessing such things as bones and nerves I could not act as I 
do, he would speak the truth; but to assert that I act as I 
do at present tlirough these, and that I operate with this 
intellect, and not from a choice of what is best, would be 
an assertion full of extreme negligence and ■ sloth: for this 
would be the consequence of not being able to collect by 
division that the true cause of a thing is very different from 
that without which a cause would not be a cause.’ 

Now this reasoning we take to be an ignoratio elenchi. 
The illustration made use of is nothing to the purpose, and 
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wotild be admitted by Anaxagoras as true, without in the 
least impugning his argument. 

The Intelligence, which Anaxagoras conceived, was, as we 
saw, in no wise a moral Intelligence: it was simply the 
primum mobile, the all-knowing and motive force by which 
the aiTangement of the elements was effected. Men are stiU 
so accustomed to conceive the divine Intelligence as only a 
more perfect and exalted human Intelligence, that .where 
they see no traces of the latter thej' are prone to question 
the existence of the former. When Anaxagoras says that 
Nous was the creative principle, men instantly figure to 
themselves a Nous similar to human intelligence. On ex¬ 
amination they find that such an intelligence has no place in 
the doctrine, whereujjon they declare that Intelligence has 
no lilace there; the Nous, they aver, means no more than 
Motion, and might have been called Motion. 

• But fortunately Simplicius has ^Drcserved a long passage 
from the work of Anaxagoras ; we have already quoted a 
portion of it, and shall noAV select one or two sentences in 
which the Nous, as a cognitive power, is distinctly set forth; 
and we qiiote these the niore readily because Ritter, to whom 
wo are indebted for the passage, has not translated it:—‘ In¬ 
telligence is, of all things, the subtlest and j)urest, and has 
entire knowledge of all. Everything which has a soul, 
whether great or small, is governed by the Intelligence (roOv 
KpuTsl). Intelligence knows aU things {iravra syvto voCs), 
both those that are mixed and those that arc separated; and 
the things which ought to be, and the things which were, 
and those which now are, and those which will be; all are 
arranged by Intelligence (Travra hisKoaixrjae vovs*).’ 

The relation in which the system of Anaxagoras stands to 
other systems may be briefly characterised. The Infinite 
Matter of the lonians became in his hands the homceomeriai. 

* It would 1)0 noodloss after this to refer to the numerous expressioiia of 
Aristotle in confirmation. The critical reader will do well to consult Tken- 
DE 1 .ENBUB 0 , Ari&lot, de Anim.t P- 466 et sc(j. Plato, in speaking of the vovs, adds 
Kttl — Cruiylvs, p. 400. 
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Instead of one substance, such as Water, Air, or Fire, he 
saw the necessity of admitting Many substances. At the 
same time, he carried out the Pythagorean and Eleatic prin¬ 
ciple of Tlie One; thus avoiding the dialectical thrusts of 
Zeno against the upholders of The Many. Hegel and M. 
Cousin would call this eclecticism; and in one sense they 
would be correct; but inasmuch as Anaxagoras was led 
to his doctrine by the development which the Ionian and 
the Eleatic principles had taken, and was not led to it 
by any eclectical method, we must protest agamst the appli¬ 
cation of such a name. There was a tnith dimly recognised 
by the lonians, namely, that the material phenomena are 
all reducible to some noummmi, some dp%>f. Wliat that 
Beginning was, they Vtariously sought. Anaxagoras also 
sought it; and his doctrine of perception convinced him that 
it could not be One principle, but Many; hence his homwo- 
mericB. So far he was an Ionian. But there was also a truth' 
dimly seen by the Eleatics, namely, that The Maaiy could 
never be resolved into One ; and as without One there could 
not be Many, and with the Many only there could not be 
One; in other words, as God must be The One from whom 
the multiplicity of things is derived, the necessity of admitting 
The One as The All and the Self-existent was proved. This 
reasoning was accepted by Anaxagoras. He saw that there 
were Many things ; he saw also the necessity for The One. 
In so far he was an Eleatic. 

Up to this point the two doctrines had been at variance : 
a chasm of infinite depth yawned between them. Zeno’s in¬ 
vention of Dialectics was a*result of this profomid difference. 
It was reserved for Anaxagoras to bridge over the chasm 
which could not be filled up. He did so with consummate 
skill. He accepted both doetrines, with some modifications, 
and proclaimed the existence of the Infinite Intelligence who 
was the Architect of the Infinite Matter. By this means he 
escaped each horn of the dilemma: he escaped that which 
gored the lonians, namely, as to how and why the Infinite 
Matter became fashioned into worlds and beings, since Matter 
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by itself can only be Matter. He escaped that which gored 
the Eleatics, as to how and why the Infinite One, who was 
pure and unmixed, became the Infinite Many, impure and 
mixed, since one thing could never be more than one thing : 
it must have some other thing on which to act, for it cannot 
act upon itself, Anaxagoras escaped both by his dualistic 
theory of Mind fashioning, and Matter fashioned. 

A similar bridge was thrown bj' him over the deep chasm 
separating the Sensationalists from the Eationalists, with 
respect to the origin of knowledge. He admitted both 
Sense and Reason; they had only admitted either Sense or 
Reason. 

These two points entitle Anaxagoras to a very high rank 
ill the history of Philosophy. 


§ III. EmPEDOOJjES. 

I am forced to differ from all historians I have consulted, 
excejit Do Gerando, who hesitates about the matter, respect¬ 
ing the place occupied by Empedocles. Brucker classes higi 
among the Pythagoreans; Ritter, amongst the Eleatics; 
Zeller and Hegel, as the precursor of the Atomists, who 
precede Anaxagoras; Reuouvier, as the precursor of Ana¬ 
xagoras ; Tennemann places Diogenes of Apollonia between 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles, but makes Democritus jirecede 
them. When I come to treat of the doctrines of Empedocles, 
I shall endeavour to show the filiation of ideas from Ana¬ 
xagoras. Meanwhile it is necessary to examine the passage 
in Aristotle, on which very contradictory opinions have been 
grounded. 

In the drd chapter of the 1st book of Aristotle’s M.da- 
phi/sics, after a paragraph on the system of Empedocles, 
occurs this passage : ‘ But Anaxagoras of Clazomense being 
superior to him (Empedocles) in respect of age, but inferior 
to him in respect of opinions, said that the number of prin¬ 
ciples was infinite.’ In the words ‘ superior ’ and ‘ inferior ’ 
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the antithesis of *the original is preserved; but it would be 
less equivocal to say ‘ older ’ and ‘ inferior.’ 

There are two other interpretations of this passage. One 
of them is that of M. Cousin (after Hegel), who believes that 
the antithesis of Aristotle is meant to convey the fact that 
Anaxagoras, although older in point of time, is more recent in 
point of published doctrine than Empedocles, liaving written 
after him. This is his translation: ‘ Anaxagoras, (jui muput 
avant ce dernier, mais qui ecrivit apres lui.’ 

The second is that adopted by M. llenouviev from M. 
E<avais80u, who interprets it as meaning that the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras, thoiigh more ancient in jioint of publication, is 
more recent in point of thought: i.c. philosophically more 
developed, although historically earlier. 

I believe both these interpretations to be erroneous. Tli(>re 
is no ground for them except the antithesis of Aristotle ; 
and the original of this disputed passage is, 'Ava^ayopas hs o' 
K\afo/Aswos rfi pisv ■qXiKi'a vpoTSpos mu tovtov, roh B' spyots 
v<TTspos : which is rendered by MM. Pierron and Zevort: 

‘ Anaxagore de Clazomene, Talne d’Empedocle, n'elnit jui.t 
arrive d un systhne amsi plauHihlr,’* 

This agrees with my vei'sion. I confess, however, that on 
a first glance M. Cousin’s version better preserves the force 
of the antithesis ry piv rjXiKia irporspos — roh S’ spyois vffTSpos. 
But other reasons prevent a concurrence in this iuterpri'- 
tation. MM. Pieiron and Zevort, in their note on the jias- 
sage, remark : ‘ Mais les mots epym, epyois, dans uue opposition, 
ont ordinairement une signification vague, comme re, rrvera, 
chez les Latins, et, chez nous, m fait, m rraliti'.’ The force 
of the objection does not strike me. If Anaxagoras was in 
fact, in reality, posterior to Empedocles, we can only under¬ 
stand this in the sense M. Cousin has understood Aristotle ; 
and moreover, MM. Pien-on and Zevort here contradict their 
translation, which says that, in point of fact, the system of 
Anaxagoras was notfl* plausible as that of Empedocles, 


1,0 MHoithi/xinor d'.Iri-s/olr, i, 23;i. 
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More weight must be laid on the meaning of varspof, which 
certainly cannot he exclusively taken to mean posterior in 
point of time. In the 11th chapter of Aristotle’s 5th book 
he treats of all the significations of Trporepot and iarepos. 
One of these significations is superiority and inferiority. In 
the sense of inferiority varspos is often used by the poets. 
Thus Sophocles:— 

■'fl utaphv Koi yvvaiKhs Har^pov ! 

O shameful character, below a woman! 

‘ Inferior ’ is the primitive meaning; in English we say, 

‘ second to none,’ for ‘ inferior to none.’ 

This meaning of varspos, namely, of inferiority, is the one 
always understood by the old commentators on the pas¬ 
sage in question; none of them understood a chronological 
posteriority. OpoTepos indicates priority in point of timej 
va-Tspos inferiority in point of merit. Thus Philoponus: 

‘ Prior quidem tempore, sed posterior et mancus secundum 
opinioneni ’ (fol. 2 a); and the anonymous scholiast of the 
Vatican MS.: irporspos 70 W j(p6v<p, d\X’ varspos xal iXXsi- 
irMv Kara, rrju So^av —‘ first indeed in time, but second and 
inferior in point of doctrine.’ 

The only question which now remains to be answered in 
order to establish the truth of the foregoing interpretation of 
vaTspos, is this: Did Aristotle regard the system of Anaxa¬ 
goras as inferior to that of Empedocles ? 

This question can be answered distinctly in the afiirmative. 
The reader will remember the passage in which Aristotle 
blames Anaxagoras for never employing his First Cause 
(Intelligence) except upon emergencies. Aristotle continues 
thus: ‘ Empedocles employs his causes more abundantly, though 
not indeed sufficiently,—Kal Ep. 7 r£So«Xqj ini nXsov pbv tovt^ 
^pyrai toEs alrlois, ov pd/ ovrs Uav&s. — Met i. 4. 

Anaxagoras was bom about the 70th Olympiad; Em¬ 
pedocles, by general consent, is said to have flouiished in the 
84th Olympiad; this would make Anaxagoras at least fifty- 
six years old at the time when Empedocles published his 
doctrine, after which age it is barely probable that Anaxa- 
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goras would have begun to write; and even this probability 
vanishes when we look back iii>on the life of Anaxagoras, who 
was teaching in Athens about the 7()th or / Tth ()lyini)iad, 
and who died at Lauipsacus, in exile, in the 88 th Olympiad, 
viz. sixteen 3 'ears after the epoch in which Empedocles is said 
to have Honrished. 

Empedocles was born at Agrigenlum, in Sicily, and nou¬ 
rished about the 81th Olympiad (u. r. 411). Agrigentiii]i 
was at that period at the height of its splendour, and was a 
formidable rival to Syracuse. Empedocles, descembsl from a 
wealthy and illustrious family, accpiired a high reimtation by 
his resolute adherence to the dinnocratic party. I\Iiicli of his 
wealth is said to have been spent in a singular but lionour- 
•able manner: nameh', in bestowing dowries 011 jioor girls, 
and mariTing them to young men of rank and consc(|uen<-e. 
Like most of the earl>' philosophers, he is^supposed to have 
been a great traveller, and to hav(' gatlun-ed in distant lands 
the wondrous store of knowledge which h(> displaced. It 
was assumed that onh' in the far East could he have learned 
the potent secrets of Medicine and Magic; only In an the 
Egyptian Magi could he have learned the art of Prophecy. 

It is i>robable, how'cver, that he did travel into Italy, and 
to Athens. But in truth we can mention little' of his [lersiaial 
histoiy that is not open to (piestion. His name, like' tlnit 
of Pythagoras, passeel easily' inte> the regiems e>f fable'. The' 
same august majestj' of demeaimur and the sanu’ marve'Ilenis 
power over nature are attributed te> beetle. IMinicle's we'i-e' his 
pastimes. In prophecy', in medicine, in peewe-r eeve-r the' nynels 
and rains, his wonders we.'re so nume'reuis eieed see re'iieewne'd, 
that when he appeared at the Olympic (iiime's all e'ye's we'i-e' 
revei’entially fixed upon him. His dre'ss anel de'iiie.'aneenr 

accorded with his reputatiem. Haughty, impassiee. 1 , anel 

eminently disinte-rcsted in characte'r, h,.' refuse'el the' geeve'rn- 
ment of Agrigentum whenfree'ly eeffen-eel him by the' citize'iis ; 
but his love of distinction showed itself in prie'stly garme'ufs, 
a golden girdle, the Delphic creewn, and a numerous'train e4‘ 
attendants. He preiclaimed himself tee he a, (heel whom me'ii 
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and women reverently adored. But we must not take this 
literally: he probably only ‘ assumed by anticipation an 
honour which he promised all soothsayers, priests, physicians, 
and princes of the peoj)le.’ 

Fable has also taken advantage of the mystery which over¬ 
hangs his death, to create out of it various stories. One 
relates that, after a sacred festival, he was drawn up to 
heaven in a splendour of celestial elfulgence. Another and 
more popular one is, that he threw himself headlong into the 
crater of Mount d3tna, in order that he might pass for a 
God, the cause of his death being unknown; but one of his 
brazen sandals, thiwvn out in an eruption, revealed the 
secret. 

A similar uncertainty exists as to his teachers and his 
writings. Pythagoras, Parmenides, Xenophanes, and Ana¬ 
xagoras have all been positively named as his teachers. 
• Unless we understand the word teachers in a figurative sense, 
we must reject these statements. Diogenes Laertius, who 
reports them, does so with an absence of criticism which 
Avould be remarkable in another.* Considering that thei’C 
was, at least, one hundred and forty years between Pytha¬ 
goras and Empedocles,' we need no further argument to 
disprove any connection between them. 

Diogenes, on the authoi’ity of Aristotle (as he says), at¬ 
tributes to Empedocles the invention of Ehetoiac; and 
Quinctilian (iii. c. 1) has repeated the statement. W« have 
no longer the work of Aristotle; but, as Eitter sa 3 's, the 
assertion must have arisen from a misundersta'nding, or have 
been said in jest by Aristotle, because Emjjedocles was the 
teacher of Gorgias: most likely from a misunderstaiidiiig, 
since Sextirs Empiricus mentions Aristotle as having said 
that Em 2 Jedoclcs first incited or gave an mjjulse to Ehetoric.f 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, declares that Corax and Tisias 
were the first to publish a written Treatise on Eloquence. 

^ * Diooenks is one of tlio stuiiidcst of the stupid race of compilers. His work 

•, i.H useful because containing extracts, but can rar<‘l_v be relied on for anything else. 

t UpuTov KfKiuTtiK^yat. • AdV. Mat, vii. 
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We feel the less hesitation in rejecting the statement of 
Diogenes, because in the very passage which succeeds he is 
guilty of a very gross misquotation of Aristotle, who, as he 
says, ‘in his book of The Poets speaks of Empedocles as 
Homeric, powerful in his eloquence, rich in metaphors, and 
other poetical figiu-es.’* Now this work of Ai-istotle on the 
Poets is fortunately extant, and it proclaims the very reverse 
of what Diogenes alleges. Here is the passage :—‘ Custom, 
indeed, coimecting the poetry or making with the metre, has 
denominated some elegiac poets, other epic poets: thus dis¬ 
tinguishing poets, not according to the nature of their 
imitation, but aecording to that of their metre only; for even 
they who composed treatises of Medicine, or Natm-al Philo¬ 
sophy in verse, are denominated Poets : yet Homer and 
Empedocles have nothing in common except their metre; 
the former, therefore, just merits the name of Poet; the 
other should rather bo called a Natural Philosopher than a 
Poet.’t 

The diversity of opinion with respect to the position of 
Empedocles, indicated at the opening of this chapter, is not 
without significance. That men such as Hegel, Ritter, 
•Zeller, and Tennemann should se’e reasons for different 
classification cannot be without importance to the historian. 
Tlieir arguments destroy each other; but it does not there¬ 
fore foUowthat they all build upon false grounds. Each view 
has a certain truth in it; but not the whole truth. The cause 
of the difference seehis to be this: Empedocles has some of 
the Pythagorean, Eleatic, Heraclitic, and Anaxagorean.in his 
system; so that each historian, detecting one of these 
elements, and omitting to give due importance to the others, 
has connected Empedocles with the system to which that one 
element belongs. Ritter and Zeller have,.. however, been 

* Dioo. Laekt. lib. viii. c. ii. § 3. 

t Dc Poet., c. i. It is indeed quite possible Unit Diogenes may have Imd 
before him a book irepl jroiijrwe, perhaps one of the many spurious treatises current 
under Aristotle’s name; but it is not probable that Aristotle would have expressed 
an opinion so contrary to the one given in his authentic work. 
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aware of some of the complex relations of the doctrine, hut 
failed, we think, in giving it its true position. 

Respecting human knowledge, Empedocles belongs partly 
^ to the Eleatics. With them, he complained of the im¬ 
perfection of the Senses; and looked for truth only in Reason, 
which is partly human and partly divine: it is partly clouded 
by the senses. The divine knowledge is opposed to sensuous 
knowledge; for man cannot approach the divine, neither can 
he seize it with the hand nor the eye. Hence Empedocles 
conjoined the duty of contemplating God in the mind. But 
he appears to have proclaimed the existence of this divine 
knowledge without attempting to determine its relation to 
human knowledge. In this respect he resembles rather 
Xenophanes than Parmenides.* 

We have no clear testimony of his having studied the 
works of Anaxagoras; but, if we had, it might not be difficult 
• to explain his inferior theory of knowledge ; for, in truth, the 
theory of Anaxagoras was too far in advance of the age to 
be rightly apprehended. Empedocles adhered to the Eleatic 
theory. With Xenophanes, he bewailed the delusion of the 
senses and experience. Listen to his lament; 

Swift-fated and conscious, how hrief is life's ploasureless portion ! 

Like the wind-driven smoke, they are carried backwards and forwards, 

Eiich trusting to nought save wliat his experience vouches. 

On all sides distracted ; yet wishing to find out the whole truth, 

In vain ; neither by eye nor ear perceptible to man, 

Jsor to he gra.tped hg Mind : and thou, when thus thou hast wandered, 

AVilt find that no further reaches the knowlctjgc of mortals. 

Tl^csc verses seem to indicate a scepticism of Reason 
as Avell as of the Senses; but other passages show that he 
upheld the integrity of Reason, tvliich he thought was only 
prevented from revealing the whole truth because it was 
imprisoned in the body. Mmidane existence was, in his 
system, the doom of such immortal souls as had been dis¬ 
graced from Heaven. The Fall of Man he thus distinctly 
enunciated; 

* Having quoted Aristotle’s testimony of the sensuous nature of knowledge in 
the Empedocloan theory, we Heed only here refer to it; adding that in this respect 
Empedocles ranks with Parmenides rather than wWi Xenophanes. 
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This is the law of Fate, of the Gods an olden enactment, 

If with guilt or murder a Daemon * polluteth his members, 

Thrice ten thousand years must ho wander apart from the blessed. 

Hence, doomed I stray, a fugitive from Gods and an outcast. 

To raging strife submissive. 

But he had some more philosophical ground to go upon 
when he wished to prove the existence of Season and of the 
Divine Nature. He maintained that like could only be 
known by like: through earth we learn the earth, through 
fire we learn fire, through strife we learn strife, and through 
love we learn love. If, therefore,! like could only be known 
by like, the Divine could only be known by Divine Season; 
and, inasmuch as the Divine is recognised by man, it is a 
proof that the Divine exists. Knowledge and Existence 
mutually imply each other. 

Empedocles resembles Xenophanes also in his attacks on 
anthropomorphism. God, he says, has neither head adjusted 
to limbs like human beings, nor legs, nor hands: 

Ho is, wholly and perfectly, mind ineffable, holy, 

With rapid and swift-glancing thought pervading the whole world. 

We may compare these verses with the line of Xenophanes— 
Without labour ho ruleth all things by reason and insights 

Thus far Empedocles belonged to the Eleatics. The traces 
of Pythagoras are fewer; for we cannot regard as such 
all those analogies which the ingenuity of some critics has 
detected.! In his life, and in his moral precepts, there js a 
strong resemblance to' Pythagoras; but in his philosophy wo 
see none beyond the doctrine of metempsychosis, and the 
consequent abstinence from animal food. 

Heraclitus had said there was nothing but a perpetual 
flux of things, that the whole world of phenomena was as a 

* An immortal soul. 

f We are here thinking for Fmpedoelos; wc have no other authority for thia 
statement, than that something of the kind is wanting to make out a plausible 
explanation of what is only implied in the fragments extant. Tile, fragments tell 
ns that he believed in Reason as the transcendent faculty; and also that Reason 
did in some way recognise the Divine. All wo have done is to supply the link 
wanting. 

t Sen them noticed in Zelleb, Pkilox. der Griechen, pp. 1R9-173 (181o). 
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flowing river, ever-changing yet apparently the same. Ana¬ 
xagoras had also said that there was no creation of elements 
but only an arrangement. Empedocles was now to amal¬ 
gamate these views. ‘ Fools! ’ he exclaims, 

Who l.hink aught can begin to bo which formerly was not, 

Or, tliat anght wliich is, can pi'rish and utterly doeay.* 

Another truth I now unfold: no natural birth 
Js there of mortal things, nor death’s destruction hnal; 

Nothing is there Imt a mingUnijy and then a separation of the mingUd, 
Which are called a birth and death hy ignorant mortals.’ f 

So distinct a relationship as these verses manifest towards 
both Heraclitus and Anaxagoras will account for the classi¬ 
fication adopted by Hegel, Zeller, and Renouvier; at the 
same time it gives greater strength to onr opinion of Empe¬ 
docles as the successor of these two. 

The differences are however as great as the resemblances. 
Having asserted that all things were hut a mingling and a 
‘separation, he must have admitted the existence of certain 
primary elements which were the materials mingled. 

Heraclitus had aflirmed Fire to be both the principle and 
^ the element; both the moving, mingling force, and the 
mingled matter. Anaxagoras, with great logical consistency, 
aflirmed that the primary elements were homoeomerice, since 
nothing coiald proceed from nothing, and whatever was 
arranged must, therefore, be an arrangement of primary 
elements. Empedocles aflirmed that the primary elements 
were Four, viz. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water: out of the^e all 
other things proceed; all things are but the various minglings 
of th6se four. 

Now, that this is an advance on both the preceding con¬ 
ceptions will scarcely be denied; 'It hears indubitable evi¬ 
dence of being a later conception, and a modification of its 
predecessors. Nevertheless, although superior as a physical 
view, it has not the logical consistency of the view maintained 

* Compare Anaxagoras, as quoted p. 77: ‘ Wrongly do the Greeks suppose 
that aught begins or ceases to ho.’ 

t Compare Anaxagoras: ‘ So that all-becoming might more properly he called 
becoming mixed, and all-corruption hccoming separate.’ 
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by Anaxagoras ; for, as Empedocles taught that like can only 
be known by like, i. e. that existence and knowledge were 
identical and mutually implicative, he ought to have main¬ 
tained that whatever is recognised by the mind as distinct, 
must be distinct in esse. 

With respect to the Eormative Power, we see the traces of 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras in about the same proportion. 
Heraclitus maintained that Fire was impelled by irresistible 
Desire to transform itself into some determinate existence. 
Anaxagoras maintained that the infinite Intelligence was the 
great Architect who arranged all the material elqjncnts, the 
Mind that controlled and fashioned Matter. The great dis¬ 
tinction between these two systems is, that the Fire trans¬ 
forms itself, the Nous transforms something which is radically 
different from itself. Both these conceptions were amal¬ 
gamated by Empedocles. He taught that Love was the 
creative power. Wherever there is a mixture of different 
elements Love is exerted. 

Here we see the Desire of Heraclitus sublimed into its 
highest expression, and the Nous of Anaxagoras reduced to 
its moral expression. Love. The difficulties of the Heraclitean 
doctrine, namely, as to how Fire can ever become anything 
different from Fire, are avoided by the adoption of the Ana- 
xagorean dualism; while the difficulties of the Anaxagorean 
doctrine, namely, as to how the great Arranger was moved 
and incited to arrange the primary elements, are in some 
measure avoided by the natural desire of Love (Aplirodite). 

But there was a difficulty stiU to be overcome. If Love was 
the creator, that is, the Mingler, what caused separation ? To 
explain this, he had recourse to Hate. As the perfect state of 
supramundane existence was harmony, the imperfect state of 
muqdane existence was Discord. Love was, therefore, the 
Formative Principle, and Hate the Destructive. Henc.e he 
said that 

All the members of God tvar together, one after the other. 

This is but the phrase of Heraclitus, ‘ Strife is the parent of 
all things.’ It is nevertheless most probable that Empedocles 
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regarded Hate as only a mundane power, as only operating 
. on the theatre of the world, and nowise disturbing the abode 
, of the Gods.* For, inasmuch as Man is a fallen and per¬ 
verted God, doomed to wander on the face of the earth, sky¬ 
aspiring, but sense-clouded; so may Hate be only perverted 
Love, struggling through space. Does not this idea accord 
with what we know of his opinions ? His conception of God, 
that is, of the One, was that of a ‘ sphere in the bosom of 
harmony fixed, in calm rest, gladly rejoicing.’ This quies¬ 
cent sphere, which is Love, exists above and around the 
moved World. Certain points are loosened from the com¬ 
bination of the elements, but the unity established by Love 
continues. Bitter is convinced that ‘ Hate has only power 
over the smaller portion of existence, over that part which, 
disconnecting itself from the whole, contaminates itself with 
crime, and thereby devolves to the errors of mortals.’ 

• Our account of Empedocles will be found to vary con¬ 
siderably from that in Aristotle; but our excuse is furnished 
by the great Stagirite himself, who is constantly telling us 
that Empedocles gave no reasons for his opinions. Moreover, 
Aristotle makes us aware that his own interpretation is open 
to question; for he says, that this interpretation can only be 
obtained by pushing the premises of Empedocles to their 
legitimate conclusions; a process which destroys all his¬ 
torical integrity, for what thinker does push his premises to 
their utmost limits ? 


§ IV. Democritus. 

The laughing Philosopher, the traditional antithesis to 
Heraclitus, was bom at Abdera (the new settlement of the 
Teians after their abandonment of Ionia), in the 80th Olym¬ 
piad (b. 0 . 460). His claim to the title of Laugher, d ysXa- 
aivos, hhs been disputed, and by modems generally rejected. 
Perhaps the native stupidity of his countrymen, who were 
renowned for abusing the privilege of being stupid, afforded 


An opinion subsequently put forth by Plato in the Phadrus. 
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him incessant matter for laughter. Perhaps he was by 
nature satirical, and thought ridicule the test of truth. He 
was of a noble and wealthy ftimily, so wealthy that it enter¬ 
tained Xerxes at Abdera. Xerxes in recompense left some 
of his Magi to instruct the young Democritus. Doubtless it 
Avas their tales of the wonders of their native land, and of 
the deep unspeakable wisdom of their priests, Avhich inspired 
him with the jAassion for travel. ‘ I, of all men,’ he says, ‘ of 
my day, have travelled over the gi’eatest extent of country, 
exploring the most distant lands; most climates and regions 
have I visited, and listened to the most experienced and 
wisest of men; and in the calculations of line-measuring no 
one hath surpassed me, not even the Egyptians, amongst 
whom I sojourned five years.’ In travel he spent liis patri¬ 
mony : but he exchanged it for an amount of knowledge 
which no one had previously equalled. The Abderites, on 
his' return, looked on him with vague wonder. The sun¬ 
burnt traveller brought with him knoAvledge Avhich, to them, 
must have appeared divine. He exhibited a few samples of 
his lore, foretold unexpected changes in the weather, ami 
was at once exalted to the summit of that power to whicli it 
is a nation’s pride to bow. He was offered political supre¬ 
macy, but wisely declined it. 

It w.ould be idle to detail here the various anecdotes which 
tradition hands down respecting him. They are mostly either 
impossible or improbable. That, for instance, of his having 
put out his eyes with a burning-glass, in order that he might 
be more perfectly and undisturbedly acquainted with his 
reason, is in violent contradiction to his theory of the eye 
being one of the great inlets to the soul. Tradition is less 
questionable in its accomit of his having led a quiet sober 
life, and of his dying at a very advanced age. More we 
cannot credit. 

Eespecting his Philosophy there is some certain evidence; 
but it has been so variously interpreted, and is in many parts 
so obscure, that historians have been at a loss to give it its 
due position in relation to other systems. Reinhold, Brandis, 
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Marbach, and Hermann view him as an Ionian; Buhle and 
Teimeman, as an Eleatic; Hegel, as the successor of Hera¬ 
clitus, and the predecessor of Anaxagoras; Ritter, as a 
Sophist; and Zeller, as the precursor of Anaxagoras. Of 
all these attempts at classification, that by Ritter seems to 
me the worst. Because Democritus has an occasional phrase 
implying great vanity—and those mentioned by Ritter seem 
to us to imply nothing of the kind—he is said to be a Sophist! 

Democritus is distinguished from the lonians by the denial 
of all sensible quality to the primary elements; from the 
Eleatics by his afiirmation of the existence of a multiplicity 
of elements; from Heraclitus on the same ground; from 
Anaxagoras, as we shall see presently; and from Empedocles, 
by defiying the Four Elements, and the Formative Love. 
All these differences are radical. The re^mblances, such as i 
they are, may have been coincidences, or derived from one 
.or two of the later thinkers : Parmenides and Anaxagoras, 
for example. 

What did Democritus teach ? This question we will en¬ 
deavour to answer somewhat differently from other historians; 
but om’ answer shall be wholly grounded on precise and 
certain data, with no other novelty than that of developing 
the system from its central principles. 

To commence with Knowledge, and with the passage of 
Aristotle, universally accredited though variously interpreted: 

‘ Democritus says, that either nothing is true, or what is 
true is not evident to us. Universally, in his system, the 
sensation constitutes the thought, and as at the same time it 
is but a change [in the sentient being], the sensible pheno¬ 
mena (i.e. sensations] are of necessity true.’ * This pregnant 
passage means, I think, that sensation, inasmuch as it is 
sensation, must be true : that is, true subjectively ; but sen-| 
sation, inasmuch as it is sensation, cannot be true objectively.I 
M. Renouvier thinks that Denjocritus was the first to intro- 

* ‘'Htoi ovSiv tlvat &KrjB^s ^ 7 ’ "OAaJS tpp6yi/i.. 

eiy ftiy r^y aHaSritrty ravTTiy 8 ’ tjyat iWotacty. rh ^(uy6p,tvoy learA r)tv (CtaSTiffiy 
iyiymtt tTyat ,— Metaph, iv. d, 

VOL. I. 
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duoe this distinction; but our readers will remember that it 
was the distinction established by Anaxagoras. Sextus 
Empiricus quotes the very words of Democritus : The sweet 
exists only in form, the bitter in form, the hot m form, the 
cold in form, colour in form ; but in causal reality {airly) * 
only atoms and space exist. The sensible things which are 
supposed by opinion to exist have no real existence, but 
only atoms and space exist.’ f When he says that sweetness, 
heat, colour, etc., exist in form only, he means that they are 
sensible images constantly emanating from things; a notion 
we shall explain presently. A little further on, Sextus 
reports the opinion, that we only perceive that which falls in 
upon us according to the disposition of our bodies; all else 
is hidden from us. 

Neither Condillac nor Destutt de Tracy has more distinctly 
identified sensation and thought, than Democritus has in > 
the above passages. But he does so in the spirit of Kant, ’ 
rather than that of CondiUac 5 for, although with the latter 
ho would say, ‘ Penser, c’est sentir,’ yet he would with the 
former draw the distinction between phenomenal and nou- 
menal perception. 

But did sensation constitute all knowledge ? Was there , 
nothing to guide man but the reports of his senses ? Demo¬ 
critus said there yvas Reflection.l 

EefleCtion was not the source of absolute truth, but ful¬ 
filled a controlling office, and established certitude, as far as 
there could be certitude in human knowledge. Democritus, 
aware that most of our conceptions are derived througjb the 
Senses, was also aware that many of them were utterly in¬ 
dependent, and in seeming defiance of the Senses. Thus the 
‘infinitely small’ and the ‘infinitely great’ escape Sense, 
but are affirmed by Eeflection. So also the atoms, which his 
Ecason told him were the primary elements of things, could 
never have become known by Sense. 

* Modern editors read irtf, ‘in realitj.’ We are inclined however to preserve 
the old reading, as more antithetical to r6iuf. 

t Jdv. Mathm. vii. 163. 

j : etymology, no less than psychology, jastifles this translation. 
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He was not content with the theory of Anaxagoras. There 
were difficulties which remained unsolved by it; which, 
indeed, had never been appreciated. Democritus set himself 
to solve the grand problem. How do we perceive external 
things ? It is no satisfactory answer to say that we perceive 
them by the Senses. This is no better an explanation than 
that of the occult quality of opium, given by Moli^re’s. phy¬ 
sician : ‘ L’opium endormit parcequ’il a rme vertu soporifique.’ 
The question arises :— How is it that the Semes perceive ? 

No one had asked this question; to have asked it, was to 
form an era in the history of Philosophy. Men began by 
reasoning on the reports of the Senses, unsuspicious of error: 
when they saw anything, they concluded that what they saw 
existed and existed as they saw it. Afterwards came others 
who began to question the accuracy of the Senses. Lastly, 
came those who denied that accuracy altogether, and pro¬ 
nounced the reports to be mere delusions. Thus the ques¬ 
tion forced itself on the mind of Democritus—In what 
manner could the Senses perceive external things? Once 
settle the modus operandi, and then the real efficacy of the 
Senses may be estimated. 

The hypothesis by which he attempted to explain percep¬ 
tion was both ingenious and bold; and many centuries 
elapsed before a better one was suggested. He supposed that 
all things were constantly throwing off images of them¬ 
selves (stSwXa), which, after assimilating to themselves the 
surrounding air, enter the soul by the pores of the sensitive 
organ.* The eye, for example, is composed of aqueous 
humours; and water sees. But how does water see ? It is 
diaphanous, and receives the image of whatever is presented 
to it. 

This is a very rude hypothesis; but did not philosophers, 
for centuries, believe that their senses received impressions of 
things, as wax receives the impressions of a seal? and did 
they not suppose that images of things were reflected in the 
mind? This latter hypothesis is, perhaps, less obviously 
fantastic and gratuitous; but how does the mind become a 


u 2 
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mirror reflecting the images? The hypothesis stands aa 
much in need of explanation as the phenomenon it pretends 
to explain. 

The hypothesis of Democritus, once admitted, serves its 
purpose; at least to a considerable extent. Only the exter¬ 
nal surface of a body is thrown off in the shape of an 
eJ&uXbi' or image, and even that imperfectly and obscurely. 
The figure thrown off is not a perfect image of the object 
throwing it off. It is only an image of the external form, 
and is subject to variations in its passage to the mind. This 
being the case, the strictly phenomenal nature of all know¬ 
ledge is necessarily deduced. The idols or images, being 
themselves imperf^t, our knowledge is necessarily imperfect. 

With this theory of Knowledge how could he answer the 
other, greater, question of Creation? It is said that he 
rejected The One of the Eleatics, The Four of Empedocles, 
and the Homceomerioe of Anaxagoras, and declared Atoms, 
invisible and intangible, to be the primary elements; and 
that all things were but modes of one of the triple arrange- •, 
ments, namely, configuration, combination, and position. 
The atom, being indivisible, is necessarily one : and, being ' 
one, is necessa.rily self-existent. His atoms were concrete 
bodies, each with its own magnitude, figure, and movement : 
escaping our sensuous perception because of their smallness, 
but capable of being perceived by minds of more delicate 
sensibility. It was through the movements and collisions of 
these atoms that our Cosmos acquired its distinctive forms 
an^ laws. He did not find it necessary, with Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles, to invoke the aid of any external agency in 
setting these atoms in motion. On the contrary, he thought 
that they-had a motion of their own as a constituent pro¬ 
perty. He furthSr maintained that every mbtion was neces¬ 
sarily determined by one or more antecedent motions. In¬ 
deed, he recognised the action of fixed laws everywhere, 
what is called Chance being only the name in which men 
cloak their ignorance of Law.* By this hypothesis, Demo- 
» Mitllach: Fragmenta, p. 167. 
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critus satisfied the demands of those who declared that the 
self-existent must be One; and of those who declared that 
there were many things existing, and that the One could 
never be more than the One, never become the Many. He 
amalgamated the Ionian and Eleatic schools in his specula¬ 
tion, correcting both. He, doubtless, derived this idea from 
the homoeomericB of Anaxagoras; or, as those who place 
Anaxagoras later than Democritus would say, originated this 
idea. It becomes a question, tlierefore, which of these 
speculations bears the impress of greater maturity. On this 
question we cannot hesitate to pronounce. The idea of 
homceomeriw betrays its more primitive nature in this: it 
attributes positive qualities to atoms, which qualities are not 
changed or afiected by combination or arrangement. The idea 
of the atom divested of all quality, and only assuming that 
quality as phenomenal when in combination with other 
atoms, and changing its quality with every change of com¬ 
bination, is indubitably a far more scientific speculation; it 
is also obviously later in point of development. 

From the axiom that only ‘ like can act.upon like,’ Anaxa¬ 
goras formed his horrweomerim, Democritus accepted the 
axiom, but gave it a wider application. If only like can act 
upon like, said he, then must aU things be alike in esse ; and 
the only difterences are those of phenomena, i. e. of mani¬ 
festation ; these depend on combination and arrangement. 

Atomism is homceomerianism stripped of qualities. It 
is therefore the system of Anaxagoras greatly improved. 

The Atomism of Democritus has not been sufiiciently 
appreciated as a speculation. Leibnitz, many centuries after¬ 
wards, was led to a doctrine essentially similar; his cele¬ 
brated ‘ Monadologie ’ is but Atomism, with a new termi- 
nology. Leibnitz called his Monad a /orce^ which to him was 
the prixna materia. Democritus also denied that atoms had 
any weight; they had only force, and it was the impulsion 
given by superior force which constituted weight. It is 
worthy of remark that not only did these thinkers concur in 
their doctrine of atomism, but also, as we have seen, in their 
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doctrine of the origin of bowledge: a coincidence which 
giyes weight to the supposition that in both minds one 
doctrine was dependent on the other.* 

Attempts have been made, from certain expressions attri¬ 
buted to Democritus, to deduce an Intelligence, somewhat 
aimilnr to that m the Anaxagorean doctrine, as the Formative 
Principle. But the evidence is so small and so questionable, 
that we refrain from pronouncing on it. Certain it is that he 
attributed the formation of things to Destiny; but whether 
that Destiny was intelligent or not is uncertain. 

In conclusion, we may observe that his system was an 
advance on that of his predecessors. In the two great points 
of psychology and physics, which we have considered at 
length, it is impossible to mistake both a very decided pro¬ 
gress, and the opening of a new line in each department. 

Aucune des idk que I’antiqnit^ nous a transmisos n’a fu une plus gmnde ni 
mtoe une pareille fortune. II faut que les inventeurs de la doctrine atomistique 
soient tombfe de prime-abord, ou sur la clef mko des pWnomkes naturels, ou sur 
une conception que la constitution do I’esprit bumain hi suggire in^vitablement 
dans les efforts qu’il fait pour saisir la clef des pynomkes naturck-CoonNOT: 
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In tlie various attempts of Philosophy which we have 
hitherto followed, three remarkable results have been at¬ 
tained, and these contain, as it were, the germs of all sub¬ 
sequent speculation. First, the disengagement of thought 
from theological bias, and the endeavour to find in 
things themselves an explanation of their various changes.* 
It was an objective aim though the subjective Method was 
employed. It was a failure, because the Method was in¬ 
competent. 

‘ During the century and a half between Thales and the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘ we 
have passed in review twelve distinct schemes of philosophy. 
Of most of these it may be fairly said that each speculated 
upon nature in an original vein of his own. Anaximenes and 
Diogenes, Xenophanes and Parmenides, Leukippus and De- 
mokrites may indeed be coupled together as kindred pairs, 
yet by no means in such a manner that the second of the two 
is a mere disciple and copyist of the first. Such abundance 
and variety of speculative genius and Invention is one of the 
most .remarkable facts in the history of the Hellenic mind. 
The prompting of intelligent curiosity, the thirst for some 
plausible hypothesis to explain the Kosmos and its gene¬ 
ration, the belief that a basis might be found in the Kosmos 
itself apart from those mythical personifications which dwelt 
both in, the popular mind and in the poetical Theogonies, the 

* ‘ Realiamus war die erste Denkart. Allea Philoaophircn gcht daron aus einige 
Merkmale unter welchen die Binge gedaeht werden abzuaondem and ihren 
Grand aufznauehen zuerst in dem Zusammengeaetzten eelbst, in den Objecten, 
nicht in dem Verstando, der den Begriff dea Objecta erzeugt hat.’—TsKNnMAtm: 
Geseh. dcr Phil. i. 46. 
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mental effort reqnired’ to select some known agency and to 
connect it by a chain of reasoning with the result, all this is 
a new phenomena in the human mind.’ * 

The Second Eesult was a conviction of the uncertainty of 
Knowledge, dependent upon the Senses; and the consequent 
necessity of a thorough investigation of the tools with which 
any further attempt could be made. The failure of philo¬ 
sophers in solving the problem led them to examine the 
causes of the failure. From investigating cosmical facts they 
turned to the investigation .of mental facts. Psychology was 
commenced. 

The objective and subjective worlds thus became the 
domain of Philosophy. Ontology and Psychology were then, 
as now, its two great objects of research; and were then, as 
now, investigated on the same Method, with but slightly 
varying differences in the nature of the conclusions. Demo¬ 
critus is at the standing-point of Leibnitz; Heraclitus is at 
the standing-point of Hegel: a striking lesson of the in¬ 
competence of the Method! 

The Third Result is the institution of Dialectics. The in¬ 
vestigation into the sources and validity of Knowledge having 
proved the Senses to be fallacious and the Reason fallible, 
led to the necessity of a criticism of the modes of human 
thought, and a systematic exposition of the sources of error. 
Logic, or the science of philosophical tools, thus took its 
place beside Ontology and Psychology. 

In these three departments all Philosophy is comprised. 
And these three were all evolved during the century and a half 
we have just surveyed. Our foture course will make us 
acquainted with various changes of aspect, with various 
combinations and modifications of the Elements, but with no 
change in the nature of the problems, and with no change in 
the spirit of the search. 


* Gbote ; Plato, i. 89. 
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The first crisis. The insuficiency of Philosophy to solve 
the problem of Existence and to establish a basis 
of certitude produces a sceptical indifference. 


THE SOPHISTS. 

§ I. What week they? 

• 

T he Sophists are a much calumniated race. That they 
should have been so formerly is not surprising; that they 
should be so still, is an evidence that historical criticism is 
yet in its infancy. In raising our voices to defend them 
we are aware of the paradox; but looked at nearly, the 
paradox is greater on the side of those who credit and 
repeat the traditional account. In truth, we know of few 
charges so unanimous yet so paradoxical as that brought 
against the Sophists.* It is as if mankind had consented 
to judge of Socrates by the representation of him *in The 
Clouds. The caricature of Socrates by A^’istophanes is 
quite as near the truth as the caricature of the Sophists 
by Plato; t with this difference, that in the one case it 

* It is proper to state that the novel view of the position and character of the 
Sophists advanced in this Chapter was published five years before the admirable 
Chapter of Mr. Gbote’s History of Greece, wherein that erudite and thoughtful 
writer brings his learning and sagacity to the most thorough elucidation of the 
question it has yet received. In claiming priority in this point of historical 
criticism, it is right for me to acknowledge that Mr. Grote substantiates his view 
with overwhelming force of argument and citation; and in revising the present 
Chapter T have been much indebted to his criticisms and citations. 

t See in particular that amusing dialogue the Kv.thydetMts, which is quite as 
exaggeraled as AuiSTontANFs. 
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was inspired by political, in the other by speculative anti¬ 
pathy. 

On the Sophists we have only the testimony of antagonists; 
and the history of mankind clearly proves that the enmities 
which arise from difference of race and country are feeble 
compared with the enmities, which arise from difference of 
creed: the former may be lessened by contact and inter¬ 
course; the latter are only aggravated. Plato had every 
reason to dislike the Sophists and their opinions; he there¬ 
fore lost no occasion of ridiculing the one and misrepresenting 
the other. And it is worthy of especial remembrance that 
this hostility was peculiarly Platonic, and not Socratic; for, 
as Mr. Grote reminds us, there is no such marked antithesis 
between Socrates and the Sophists in the biographical work of 
Xenophon. Plato, however, and those who followed Plato, 
misrepresented the Sophists, as in all ages antagonists have 
misrepresented each other. 

The Sophists were wealthy; the Sophists were powerful; 
the Sophists were dazzling, rhetorical, and not profound. 
Interrogate human nature—above all, the nature of philo¬ 
sophers—and ask what will be the sentiment entertained 
respecting these Sophists by their rivals. Ask the solitary 
thinker what is his opinion of the showy, powerful, but 
shallow rhetorician who usurps the attention of the world. 
The mail of convictions has at all times a superb contempt 
for the man of mere oratorical or dialectical display. The 
thinker knows that the world is ruled by Thought; yet he 
sees Expression gaining the world’s attention. He knows 
perhaps that he has within him thoughts pregnant with 
human welfare; yet he sees the giddy multitude intoxicated 
with the enthusiasm excited by some plausible fallacy, clothed 
in persuasive language. He sees through tlfe fallacy, but 
cannot make others as clear-sighted. His warning is un¬ 
heeded ; his wisdom is spumed; his ambition is frustrated; 
the popular idol is carried onward in triumph. The neglected 
thinker would not be human if he bore this with equanimity. 
He does not. He is loud and angry in lamenting the fate of a 
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world that can be so led j loud and angry in his contempt of 
one who could so lead it. Should he become the critic or, 
historian of his age, what exactness ought we to expect in 
his account of the popular idol 9 

Somewhat of this kind was the relation in which the 
Sophists and Philosophers stood to each other. 

The Sophists were hated by some because they were 
powerful, by others because shallow; and were misrepre¬ 
sented by all. In later times their antagonism to Socrates 
has brought them ill-will; and this ill-will is strengthened 
by the very prejudice of the name. Could a Sophist be other 
than a cheat and a liar 9 As well ask, could a Devil be other 
than Evil 9 In the name of Sophist odious qualities are 
implied, and this implication perverts our judgment. Call 
the Sophists professors of rhetoric, which is their truest 
designation, and examine their history; it will then produce 
■ a very different impression. 

Much discussion has been devoted to the meaning of the 
word Sophist, and to the supposed condemnation it every¬ 
where carried. ‘ A Sophist, in the genuine sense of the word, 
was a wise man, a clever man^ one who stood prominently 
before the public as distinguished for intellect or talent of 
some kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both called 
Sophists; Thamyras, the skilful bard, is called a Sophist; 
Socrates is so denominated, not merely by Aristophanes, but 
by iEschines. Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xeno¬ 
phon calls Antisthenes, both of them disciples of Socrates, 
by that name. Xenophon in describing a collection of in¬ 
structive books calls them the writings of the old poets 
and Sophists. Plato is alluded to as a Sophist even by 
Isocrates; Isocrates himself was harshly criticised as a 
Sophist, and defends both himself and his profession. Lastly, 
Timon„who bitterly satirised aU the philosophers, designated 
them all, including Plato and Aristotle, by the general name 
of Sophists.’* This proves the vagueness with which the 


Ghotb, Hist, of Greece, viii. 480. 
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term was employed: a like discrepancy might be detected in 
the modem nse of the word ‘metaphysician,’ which is a term 
of honour or reproach according to the speaker. Zeller says 
that the specific name of Sophist at first merely designated 
one who taught philosophy for pay. The philosophy might 
be good or bad; the characteristic designated by the epithet 
Sophistical was its demand of money-fees. The narrower 
meaning was given it by Plato and Aristotle.* It matters 
little hojvever what was the meaning attached to the name. 
Even were it proved that ‘ Sophist ’ was as injurious in those 
days as ‘ Socialist ’ in our own, it would no more prove that 
the Sophists really taught the doctrines attributed to them 
than the mingled terror and detestation with which ‘ Social¬ 
ist doctrines ’ are described in almost all modem journals, 
pamphlets, speeches, and reviews, prove that the Socialists 
really teach what is there imputed to them. 

We said it was a paradox to maintain that the Sophists 
really promulgated the opinions usually attributed to them ; 
and by this we mean that not only arc some of those opinions 
nothing but caricatures of what was really maintained, but 
also that in our interpretation of the others we grossly err, 
by a confusion of Christian with Heathen views of morality. 
Modems cannot help regarding as fearfully immoral, ideas 
which by the Greeks were regarded as moral, or at least as 
not disreputable. For instance: the Greek orators are 
always careful to impress upon their audience, that in bring¬ 
ing a charge against any one they are actuated by the 
strongest personal motives; that they have been injured by 
the accused; that they have good honest hatred as a motive 
for accusing him. Can anything be more opposite to Christian 
.feeling? A Christian accuser is just as anxious to extricate 
himself from any charge of being influenced by personal con¬ 
siderations, as the Greek was of making the contrary evident. 
A Christian seeks to place his motive to the account of 
abstract justice; and his statement would be received with 


* ZM-tKB: Phil-osophie der Grieehen. erster Theil, 1856, p. 750. 
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great suspicion were it known that a personal feeling 
prompted it. The reason of this difference is that the 
Christian Ethics do not countenance vengeance; the Greek 
Ethics not only countenanced vengeance, but very much 
reprobated informers : consequently, whoever made an accu¬ 
sation had to clear himself from the ignominy of being an 
informer, and to do so he showed his personal motives. 

This example will prepare the reader to judge, without 
precipitancy, the celebrated boast attributed to the Sophists, 
that they could ‘ make’ the worse appear the better reason.’ 
This was said to be the grand aim of their endeavours. This 
was called their avowed object. To teach this art, it is said, 
they demanded enormous sums; to learn it enormous sums 
were readily given, and given by many. 

These assertions are severally false. We will take the last 
first. It is not true that enoriiious sums were demanded. 
Isocrates affirms that their gains were never very high, but 
had been maliciously exaggerated, and were very inferior to 
the gains of dramatic actors. Plato, a less questionable 
authority on such a point, makes Protagoras describe his 
system of demanding remuneration: ‘ I make no stipulation 
beforehand; when a pupil parts from me, I ask from him 
such a sum as I think the time and the circumstances warrant; 
and I add that if he deems the demand too great, he has only 
to make up his own mind what is the amount of improvement 
which my company has procured to him, and what sum he 
considws an equivalent for it. I am content to accept the 
sum 'SO named by himself, only requiring him to go into a 
Temple and make oath that it is his sincere belief. Plato 
objects to this, and to every other mode of ‘ selling wisdom ; ’ 
but, as Mr. Grote remark?, ‘such is not the way in which^ 
the corrupters'of mankind'go to work.’ 

But-let us waive the question of payment, to consider the 
teaching paid for. iTie Sophists, it is said, and believed, 
boasted that they could teach the art of making the worse 
appear the better reason; and imone sense this is true,; but 
understanding this art as modems have understood it, and 
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thereby forming our notion of the Sophists, let us ask. Is it 
credible that such an art should have been avowed, and, 
being avowed, should be rewarded, in a civilised state ? Let 
us think, for an instant, of what are its moral, or rather its 
immoral, consequences. Let us reflect how utterly it destroys 
all morality; how it makes the very laws but playthings for 
dialectical subtlety. Then let us ask whether, as we under¬ 
stand it, any State could have allowed such open blasphemy, 
such defiance of the very fundamental principle of honesty 
and integrity, such demolition of the social contract ? 

Could any State do this? and was Athens that State? 
We ask the reader to realise for himself some notion of the 
Athenians as citizens, not merely as statues; to think of 
them as human beings, fuU of human passions, not simply as 
architects, sculptors, poets, and philosophers. Having done 
this, we ask him whether he can believe that these Athenians 
would have listened to a man proclaiming all morality a farce, 
and all law a quibble—^proclaiming that for a sum of money 
he could instruct any one how to make an xmjust cause appear 
a just one ? Would not such a proclamation be answered 
with a shout of derision, or of execration, according to the 
belief in his sincerity ? Could any charlatan, in the corruptest 
age, have escaped being stoned for such effrontery ? Yet the 
Sophists were wealthy, by many greatly admired, and were 
selected as ambassadors on very delicate missions. They 
were men of splendid talents; of powerftil connections. 
Around them flocked the rich and noble youth of ev^ city 
they entered. They were the intellectual leaders of their'age. 
If they had been what their adversaries describe them, Greece 
could only have been an earthly Pandemonium, where Belial 
was King. 

To believe this is beyond our power. Indeed such a paradox 
it would be frivolous to refute, had it not been maintained 
for centuries. Some have endeavoured to escape it by main¬ 
taining that the Sophists were held in profound contempt; 
and certain passages are adduced from Plato in proof thereof. 
But the fact appears to us to be the reverse of this. The 
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wealth and power of the Sophists—the very importance im¬ 
plied in Plato’s constant polemic against them—prove that ■ 
they were not objects of contempt. Objects of aversion they 
might be to one party: the successful always are. Objects 
of contempt they might be, to some sincere and profound 
thinkers. The question here however is not one relating to 
individuals, but to the State. It is not whether Plato des¬ 
pised Gorgias, but whether Athens allowed him to teach the 
most unblushing and imdisguised immorality. There have 
been daring speculators in aU times. There have been men 
shameless and corrupt. But that there has been any specu¬ 
lator so daring as to promulgate what he knew to be grossly 
immoral, and so shameless as to avow it, is in such con¬ 
tradiction to our experience of human nature as at once to 
be rejected.* 

It is evident, therefore, that in teaching the art of ‘ making 
.the worse appear the better reason,’ the Sophists were not 
guilty of anything held to be reprehensible; however serious 
thinkers, such as Plato and Aristotle, might detest the philo¬ 
sophy from which it sprang. 

But if this art was not reprehensible, except to severe 
minds, such as Plato and Aristotle, it is clear that it could 
not have been the art which its antagonists and defamers 
have declared it to be. If, as we have shown, universal human 
nature would have rebelled against a teaching which was 
avowedly immoral, the fact that the Sophists were not stoned, 
but were highly considered and weU paid, is proof that their 
teaching was either not what we are told it was, orthat such 
teaching was not considered immoral by the Greeks. Both 
of these negatives will be found true. The teaching of the 
Sophists was demonstrably not what is usually attributed to 
them, and what they did teach was very far from being 
considered as immoral. Let us consider both these points. 

* We are told by Sextus that Protagoras was condemned to death by the 
Athenians because he professed himself unable to say whether the Gods existed, 
or what they were, owing to the insufficiency of knowledge. Yet the Athenians 
are supposed to have tolerated the Sophists as they are understood by moderns 
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In the first place Mr. Grote has shown beyond dispute 
that the Sophists had no doctrine in common; they formed 
no sect or school of thought, such as modem Germans in¬ 
dicate under the name of Bie Sophistih. There never was a 
8ophi$tik. Each teacher had his own doctrinal views, and was 
not more bound to the opinions of the others than a modern 
Barrister is bound to share the theology of the Bar, or than a 
modem teacher of Elocution is bound to vote on the same side 
with all other professors. No sooner is this fact apprehended, 
than the absurdity of attributing to ‘ the Sophists ’ opinions 
expressed by one Sophist, and that too in a caricature by Plato, 
is at once apparent. Moreover the absurdity of talking of the 
‘ sophistical doctrine ’ becomes apparent, and we are forced to 
speak only of the ‘ sophistical art,’ reserving for any special 
animadversion the special name of the offending sinner. 

The Sophists taught the art of disputation. The litigious 
quibbling nature of the Greeks was the soil on which an art 
like that was made to flourish. Their excessive love of law¬ 
suits is familiar to all versed in Grecian history. The almost 
farcical representation of a lawsuit given by .^sehylus in his 
otherwise awful drama. The Eumenides, shows with what 
keen and lively interest the audience witnessed even the very 
details of litigation. For such an appetite food would not 
long be wanting. Corax and Tisias wrote precepts of the art 
of disputation. Protagoras followed with dissertations on 
the most remarkable points of law; and Gorgias composed a 
set accusation and apology for every ease that could pre¬ 
sent itself. People, in short, were taught to be their own 
advocates. 

This was by no means an immoral art. If it might or did 
lead to immorality, few Greeks would have quarrelled with 
an art so necessary, ‘ Without some power o.f persuading or 
confuting, of defending himself against accusations^ or, in 
case of need, accusing others, no man could possibly hold an 
ascendant position. He had probably not less need of this 
talent for private informal conversations to satisfy his own 
political partisans, than for addressing the public assembly 
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formally convoked. Even commanding an army or a fleet, 
without any laws of war or habit of discipline, his power of 
keeping up the good-humour, confidence, and prompt 
obedience of his men, depended not a little on his coijpmand 
of speech. Nor was it only to the leaders in political life 
that such an accomifiishmcnt was indispensable. In all 
democracies, and probably in several Governments which 
were not democracies but oligarchies of an open character, 
the courts of justice were more or less numerous, and the 
procedure oral and public j in Athens especially the Dicas- 
teries were both very numerous and were paid for attendance. 
Every citizen had to go before them in person, without being 
able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he either required 
redress for wrong offered to himself, or was accused of wrong 
by another. There was no man therefore who might not be 
cast or condemmed, or fiiil in his own suit, even with right 
•on his side, unless he possessed some power of speech to 
unfold his ease to the Dicasts, as well as to confute the 
falsehoods and disentangle the sophistry of an opponent. 
To meet such liabilities, from which no citizen, rich or poor, 
was exempt, a certain training in speech became not less 
essential than a certain training in arms.’* Thus was it 
that even quibbling ingenuity, ‘ making the worse appear the 
better reason,’ became a sort of viiiue, because it was obtained 
only by that mastery over argument which was the Athenian’s 
ambition and necessity. We can send a paid advocate to 
quibble for us, and do not therefore need such argumentive 
subtlety. But let us ask, are barristers pronounced the 
‘ coiTuptors of mankiird,’ and is their art called the art of 
‘making the worse apj)ear the better reason,’ as if that, 
and that alone, were the purport of all pleading ? Yet, in 
defending a ciiminal, does not every barrister exert his 
energy, .eloquence, subtlety, and knowledge ‘to make‘the 
worse aj)pear the better reason ’ ? Do we reprobate Sergeant 
Talfourd or Sir Frederick Thesiger, if they succeed in gaining 
their‘client’s cause, althoirgh that cause be a bad one? On 
* Ghote, viii. 463-4. Compiiro Heoix, (iesch. d. Vliil. ii. 11, 20. 
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the contrary, the badness of the cause makes the greatness 
of the triumph. 

Now let us suppose Sergeant Talfoimd to give lessons 
in forensic oratory; suppose him to aimounce to the world, 
that for a certain sum he would instruct any man in the 
whole art of exposition and debate, of the interrogation of 
witnesses, of the tricks and tuming-poiuts of the law, so 
that the learner might become his own advocate : this would 
be contrary to legal etiquette; but would it be immoral ? 
Grave men might, perhaps, object that Mr. Talfourd was 
ofPering to make men cheats and scamps, by enabling them 
to make the worse appear the better reason. But this is a 
consequence foreseen by grave men, not acknowledged by the 
teacher. It is doubtless true that owing to oratory, ingenuity, 
and subtlety, a scamp’s cause is sometimes gained; but it 
is also true that many an honest man’s cause is gained, and 
many a scamp frustrated, by the same means. If forensic 
oratory does sometimes make the worse appear the better 
reason, it also makes the good appear in all its strength. 
The former is a necessary evil, the latter is tlie very object 
of a court of justice. ‘If,’ says Callicles, in defence of 
Gorgias, to Socrates, ‘ any one should charge you with some 
crime which you had not committed, and carry you off to 
prison,, you would gape and stare, and would not know what 
to say; and, when brought to trial, however contemptible 
and weak your accuser might be, if he chose to indict you 
capitally, you would perish. Can this be wisdom, which, 
if it takes hold of a gifted man, destroys the excellence of 
his nalaire, rendering him incapable of preserving himself 
and others from the greatest dangers, enabling his enemies 
to plimder him of all his property, and reducing liim to the 
situation of those who, by a sentence of the Coiut, have been 
deprived of all their rights ? ’ 

If it be admitted that Sergeant Talfourd’s instruction in 
forensic oratory would not be immoral, however unusual, we 
have only to extend the sphere and include politics, and 
represent to ourselves the democratic state of Athens, where 
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demagogues were ever on the alert, and we shall be fully 
persuaded that the art of the Sophists was not considered 
immoral; and, as further proof, we select a passage in 
Plato’s Befuhlic, an imexceptionable sormce. 

Socrates, speaking of the mercenary teachers whom the 
people called Sophists, says:—‘ These Sophists teach them 
only the things which the people themselves profess in assemblies : 
yet this they call wisdom. It is as if a man had observed 
the instincts and appetites of a great and powerful beast, in 
what manner to approach it, how or why it is ferocious or 
calm, what cries it makes, what tones appease and what 
tones irritate it; after having learnt all this, and calling it 
wisdom, commenced teaching it without any knowledge of 
what is good, just, shameful and unjust among these instincts 
and appetites; but calling that good which flatters the 
animal, and that bad which irritates it; because he knows 
• not the difference between what is good in itself and that 
which is only relatively good.’* 

There is the usual vein of caricature in this description 
(which is paraphrased in the Quarterly Beview,f and there 
given as if the undoubted and unexaggerated doctrines of 
the Sophists); but it very distinctly sets forth the fact that 
the Sophists did not teach anything contrary to public 
morals, however their art may have offended austere 
teachers. Indeed the very fact of their popularity would 
prove that they did but respond to a public want"; and 
because they responded to this want they wpre paid by the 
public in money. Plato constantly harps upon their being 
mercenaries; but he was wealthy, and could afEard such 
sarcasms. The Greeks paid their Musicians, Painters, 
Sculptors, Physicians, Poets, and Teachers in Schools; why 
therefore should they not pay their Philosophers ? Zeno of 
Elea was paid; so was Democritus; it is true that both of 
these have been sometimes included amongst the Sophists. 
We see nothing more derogatory in the acceptance of money 


Plato, I!y>. vi. 291. 
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by Philosophers than by Poets; and we know hbw the 
latter stipulated for handsome payment. 

Having done our best to show that the ‘ Sophistical art ’— 
that alone which the Sophists had in common—tvas not 
immoral, or at any rate was not regarded as immoral by the 
Greeks, we will now see how the case stands with respect 
to the old accusation of their having corrupted the Athenian 
youth, and of their doctrines being essentially corrupting. 

That the Athenians did not consider the Sophists as 
corruptors of youth is unequivocally shown in two facts: they 
did not impeach the Sophists, and they did impeach Socrates. 
When Anaxagoras the philosopher, and Protagoras the 
Sophist, ‘ sapped the foundations of morality ’ by expressing 
opinions contrary to the religion of Athens, they were 
banished; but who impeached Gorgias, or Hippias, or 
EVodicus ? 

The art however may have been essentially corrupting, 
although to contemporaries it did not appear so. We 
believe it was so, if it is to be made responsible for all the 
consequences which can logically be deduced from it. But 
‘ logical consequences ’ are imjust standards. Men are not 
responsible for what others may consider their doctrines 
‘ lead to.’ It was on the ground of such remote deduction 
that Socrates was put to death; and on such ground the 
Sophists have been the byewoi’d of reproach. Mr. Grote 
grapples directly with the fact where he declares Athens at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war was not more corrupt 
than Athens in the days of Miltiades and Aristides; and had 
it been »ore corrupt, we should demand quite other evidence 
than that usually alleged, before believing the corruption 
due to the Sophists. 

Why then did Plato speak of the Sophists with so much 
asperity ? Wliy did he consider their teaching so dangerous P 
Because he differed from them in toto. He hated them for 
the same reason that Calvin hated Servetus; but having a 
more generous nature than Calvin, his hatred of their 
doctrines did not assume so disgraceful a form. If his 
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allegations are to condemn the Sophists, they mnst equally 
condemn all the public men of that day. ‘ Whoever will read 
either the Gorgias or the Republic, will see in how sweeping 
and indiscriminate a manner ie passes the sentence of 
condemnation. Not only the Sophists and all the Ehetors, 
but all the Musicians and either Dithyrambic or Tragic 
Poets, all the Statesmen past as well as present, not excepting 
even the great Pericles, receive from his hand one common 
stamp of dishonour.’* But so far is he from considering the 
Sophists as peculiar corrupters of Athenian morality ‘ that 
he distinctly protests against that supposition in a remarkable 
passage of the Republic. It is, he says, the whole people or 
the society, with its established morality, intelligence, and 
tone of sentiment, wliich is intrinsically vicious; the teachers 
of such a society must be vicious also, otherwise their teaching 
would not be received; and even if their private teaching 
were ever so good, its effect would be washed away, except 
in some few privileged natures, by ovei-wholming influences.’f 

The truth is that, in as far as the Soidiists taught any 
doctrine at all, their doctrine was ethical; and to suppose 
men teaching unmoral ethics, i. e. systems of morality known 
by them to be immoral, is absurd. To clear up this point we 
must endeavour to ascertain what that doctrine was. 

Plato’s account is on the face of it a caricature, since it is 
impossible that any man should have seriously entertained 
such a doctrine. What Protagoras and Gorgias thought is 
not given, but only a misrepresentation of what they thought. 
Plato seizes hold of one of their doctrines, and, hitcrpreting 
it in his own way, makes it lead to the most outrageous ab¬ 
surdity and immorality. This is as if Berkeley’s doctrine had 
been transmitted to us by Beattie. Berkeley, it is well known, 
denied the existence of the external world, resolving it into a 
siinplc'world of ideas. Beattie taunted him with not having 
followed out his principles, and with not having walked over 

* Gkotk, viii. 537. 

t Jhid., p. 59. The pas.«ago roforml to is Re/nih. vi. 492 (piigo 388, ed. 
Bokker), and the Sophists are mentioned by name as the teachers of whom it 
treats. 
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a precipice. This was a gross misrepresentation: an ignorath 
Beattie misunderstood the argument, and drew con¬ 
clusions from his misunderstanding. Now, suppose him to 
have written a dialogue on the plan of those of Plato: sup¬ 
pose him making Berkeley expound his argument in the way 
he (Beattie) interpreted it, with a flavour of exaggeration for 
the sake of effect, and of absurdity for the sake of easy refuta¬ 
tion : how would he have made Berkeley speak ? Somewhat 
thus:—‘ Yes, I maintain that there is no such external exist¬ 
ence as that which men vulgarly believe in. There is no 
world of matter, but only a world of ideas. If I were to walk 
over a precipice, I should receive no injury: it is only an 
ideal precipice.’ 

This is the interpretation of a Beattie; how true it is most 
men know: it is, however, quite as true as Plato’s interpre¬ 
tation of the Sophists. From Berkeley’s works we can con¬ 
vict Beattie. Plato we can convict from experience of human 
nature: experience tells us that no man, fak less any set of 
men, could seriously, publicly, and constantly broach doctrines 
thought to be subversive of all morality, without incurring 
the heaviest penalties. To broach immoral doctrines with 
the faintest prospect of success, a man must do so in the name 
of rigid morality. To teach immorality, and openly to avow 
that it is immoral, was, according to Plato, the office of the 
Sophists ;* a statement which carries with it its own contra¬ 
diction. 


§ II. Peotagoeas. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to isolate the Sophists 
from previous teachers, as if they were no direct product of 
the speculative efforts which preceded them. .They illustrate 
the crisis at which philosophy had arrived. They took the 
negative, as Socrates took the positive issue out of the diloTtimn. 

Protagoras, the first who is said to have avowed himself a 

* This passage in the Protagoras is often referred to as a proof of the shamc- 
essness of the Sophists, and sometimes of the ill-favour with which they were 
•egarded. It is only a proof of Plato’s tendency to caricature. 
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Sophist, was bom at Abdera, where Democritus first noticed 
himasaporter, who showed great address in inventing the knot.* 
The consequence was that Democritus gave him instructions 
in Philosophy. The story is apocryphal, but indicates a con¬ 
nection to have existed between the speculations of the two 
thinkers. Let us suppose Protagoras to have accepted the 
doctrine of Democritus; with him to have rejected the unity 
of the Eleatics and to have maintained the existence of the 
Many. Prom Democritus he would also leam that thought 
is sensation, and that all knowledge is therefore phenomenal. 
There were two theories in the Democritean system which he 
could not accept, viz. the Atomic and Reflective. These two 
imply each other. Eefiection is necessary for the idea of 
Atoms; and it is from the idea of Atoms not perceived by the 
sense, that the existence of Eefiection is proved. Protagoras 
rejected the Atoms, and would therefore reject Eefiection. 
He said that Thought was Sensation, and all knowledge con¬ 
sequently individual. 

Did not the place of his birth no less than the traditional 
story lead one to sujJpose some connection with Democritus, 
we might feel authorized to adopt certain expressions of Plato, 
and consider Protagoras to have derived his doctrine from 
Heraclitus. He certainly resembles the last-named in the 
main results to which his speculations led him. Be that as 
it may, the fact is unquestionable, that he maintained the 
doctrine of Thought being identical with and limited'to Sen¬ 
sation. Now, this doctrine implies that everything is true 
relatively —every sensation is a true sensation; and, as there 
is nothing but sensation, knowledge is inevitably fleeting and 
imperfect. In a melancholy mind, as in that of Heraclitus, 
such a doctrine would deepen sadness, till it produced des¬ 
pair. In minds of greater elasticity, in men of greater con¬ 
fidence, such a doctrine would lead to an energetic scepticism. 

* What the precise signification of tiJai) is wo are unable to say. A porter’s 
knot, such as is now used, is the common interpretation. Perhaps Protagoras 
had contrived a sort of wooden machine such as the glaziers use, and which is 
used hy the porters in Greece and Italy to this day. 
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In Protagoras it became tbe formula: * Man is the measure 
of all things.’ 

Sextus Empiricus gives the psychological doctmio of Pro¬ 
tagoras very explicitly; and his account may be received 
vdthout suspicion. We translate a portion of it:— 

‘ Matter, says Protagoras, is in a perpetiial flux ;* whilst 
^ it xmdergoes augmentations and losses, the senses also are 
modified, according to the age and disposition of the body. 
He said, also, that the reasons of all phenomena (appearances) 
resided in matter as mhdrata {joiis Xoyovs TravTwv r&v (j>aivo- 
flivav WoKsiaBai iv ry v\y) ; so that matter, in itself, might 
be whatever it appeared to each. But men have difiPerent 
perceptions at different times, accoi’ding to the changes in 
the thing perceived. Whoever is in a healthy state perceives 
things such as they appear to all others in a healthy state, and 
vice versa. A similar course holds with respect to different 
ages, as well as in sleeping and waking. Man is therefore the 
criterion of that which exists; all that is perceived by him 
exists, that which is perceived by no man does not exist.’ f 

This statement of the important philosophical truth, the 
Eelativity of Hiunan Knowledge, which seems first to have / 
found its distinct fonnula in Protagoras, although the cuiTont 
of speculation had long been tending that way, is historically 
remarkable. We cannot ascertain in how far Protagoras had 
mastered its intellectual significance, that is, its psychologi¬ 
cal foundation and its sceptical reach; but we know that he 
had mastered its practical significance, that is the instigation 
to cease philosophical speculation, and seek only effective 
agreement among men. 

Whether Protagoras or any other of the Sophists clearly 
saw all that acute metaphysicians have since seen in his for¬ 
mula, may be doubted. But'there is no doubt that his for¬ 
mula was one which forcibly directed men’s attentiofi to the 


* TV Skiiv ^evarkv (Imi, an expression which, if not borrowed by Skxtvs from 
Plato, would confirm the conjecture above respecting Heraclitus, as the source of 
Protagoras’s system. 

t Sextus Empibicos ; Hypot. Pyrrhon. Paris 1021, p. If. 
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cardinal question of all-philosophizing. Plato and Aristotle 
both attempted a refutation of the formula, both attempted 
to construct some Criterion or standard of truth. They failed, 

I think; but only on the assumption of their having suc¬ 
ceeded could philosophy have been continued. 

The formula marks a crisis. It announced the vanity of 
philosophizing. But Protagoras was not satisfied with this 
purely negative result. If philosophy was to be abjured, 
something must take its place. Scepticism could not suffice 
for energetic souls. 

The difference between the Sophists and the Sceptics was 
this: they were both convinced of the insufficiency of all 
knowledge, but the Sceptics contented themselves with the 
conviction, while the Sophists, satisfied with the vanity of 
all endeavour to penetrate the mysteries of the universe, began 
to consider their relations to other men: they devoted them¬ 
selves to politics and rhetoric.* If there was no possibility 
of Truth, there only remained the possibility of Persuasion. 
If one opinion were as true as another,—that is, if neither 
were true,—it was nevertheless desirable, for the sake of 
Society, thsit certain opinions should prevail; and, if Logic 
was powerless. Rhetoric was efficient. Hence Protagoras is 
made to say, by Plato, that the wise man is the physician of 
the soul: he cannot indeed induce truer thoughts into the 
mind, since all thoughts' are equally true; but he can in¬ 
duce healthier and more profitable thouglits. He eaft in the 
same way heal Society, since by the power of oratory he can 
introduce good useful sentiments in the place of those base 
and hurtfuLf 

This doctrine may be false ; but is it not a nattrral conse¬ 
quence of the philosophy of the epoch ? It may be immoral; 
but is it necessarily the bold and shameless immorality at¬ 
tributed to the Sophists ? To us it appears to be neither 
more nor less than the result of a sense of the radical in¬ 
sufficiency of knowledge. Protagoras had spent his youth 

» See Plato’s definition of the sophistical art, Sophisla, p. M6- 

t Theceiitus, p. 228. 
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in the study of philosophy; he had found that study rain and 
idle; he had utterly rejected it, and had turned his attention 
elsewhere. A man of practical tendencies, he wanted a 
practical result. Fading in this, he sought another path, 
firmly impressed with the necessity of having something more 
definite wherewith to enter the world of action. Plato could 
see no nobler end in life than that of contemplating Being,— 
than that of familiarizing the mind with the eternal Good, the 
Just, and the Beautiful,—of which all goodness, justice, and 
beautiful things were the images. With such a view of life 
it was natural that he should despise the scepticism of the 
Sophists. This scepticism is clearly set forth in the follow¬ 
ing passage from the speech of Callicles, in Plato’s Gorgias :— 
‘ Philosophy is a graceful thing when it is moderately culti¬ 
vated in youth; but, if any one occupies himself with it be¬ 
yond the proper age, it ruins him; for, however great may be 
his natural capacity, if he philosophizes too long he must of 
necessity be inexperienced in all those things which one who 
would be great and eminent must be experienced in. He 
must be unacquainted with the laws of his country, and with 
the mode of influencing other men in the intercourse of life, 
whether private or public, and with the pleasures and pas¬ 
sions of men; in short, with human characters and manners. 
And when such men are called upon to act, whether on a 
private or public occasion, they expose themselves to ridicule, 
just as politicians do when they come to your conversation, 
and attempt to cope with you in argument; for every man, 
as Euripides says, occupies himself with that in which he finds 
himself superior; that in which he is inferior he avoids, 
and speaks ill of it, but praises what he excels in, thinking 
that in doing so he is praising himself. The best thing, in 
my opinion, is to partake of both. It is good'to partake of 
philosophy by way of education, and it is not ungraceful in a 
young man to philosophize. But, if he continues to do so 
when he grows older, he becomes ridiculous, and I feel to¬ 
wards him as I should towards a grown person who lisped 
and played at childish plays. When I see an old man still 
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continuing to philosophize, I think he deserves to be flogged. 
However great his natural talents, he is under the necessity 
of avoiding the assembly and public places, where, as the 
poet says, men become eminent, and to hide himself, and 
to pass his life whispering to two or threfe striplings in 
a comer, but never speaking out anything great, and bold, 
and liberal.’ 

That Protagoras, no less than Prodicus,* was a teacher of 
excellent morality, if not of the highest abstract views of the 
Good, is clearly made out not only in Mr. Grote’s work, but 
in that of Zeller, where the Sophists are unfavourably treated 
on the whole,t and is indeed supported by the testimony of 
Plato and Xenophon. The ethics of the Sophists .may not 
have been of a very lofty kind, but they were considered, 
even by enemies, to be adapted to the exigencies of the day. 
They doubted the possibility of Philosophy; they were assured 
' only of the advantage of Oratory. In their visits to various 
cities they could not fad. to remark the variety of laws and 
ordinances in the difterent States. This variety impressed 
them with a conviction that there were no such things as 
Eight and Wrong by nature, but only by convention. This, 
therefore, became a fundamental precept with them. It was 
but a coroUary of their dogma respecting Truth. For man 
there was no Eternal Eight because there was no Eternal 
Trath; to hlxam /cat to aur^bv ov (pvcrsi d\Xd ro'/t^: law was 
but the law of each city. ‘ That which appears just and 
honourable to each city, is so for that city, as long as the 
opinion is entertained,’ says Protagoras - in the Thecetetus 
(p. 229). 

This denial of abstract Trath and abstract Justice is easily 


* Prodicus is specially excepted by Aeistophanbs in his sweeping condemna¬ 
tion of tjie Sophists; and indeed the author of the well-known parable, The 
Choice of Hercules, must command the respect even of antagonists. 

t Zelleb : PhUos. der Qriechen, i. 775. In one of his notes, Zkij.ee alludas to 
Steinhaet’s doubt respecting the authorship of the Myth, attributed by P1.AT0 to 
Protagoras, as being ‘ quite worthy of Plato himself.’ This is very characteristic 
of the ordinary tone of commentators, and we may well ask with Zeuee, ‘ Aber 
warum soil er fur Protagoras zu gut seyn ? ’ 
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pushed to absurd and immoral consequences; but we have 
no evidence that such consequences were maintained by the 
Sophists. Plato often judges them by such consequences; but 
independently of the want of any confidence in his representa¬ 
tions as faithftJ, we can often detect in Plato himself evidences 
of the exaggeration of his general statements. Thus, he on 
various occasions makes the Sophists maintain that Might is 
Eight. Modems, who always accept him as positive testi¬ 
mony, have therefore imanimously repeated this statement. 
Yet, it is obvious that they could not have held this opinion 
except in a very qualified form. And, in the first Book of 
the Republic, Thrasymachus the Sophist is made to explain 
his meaning: namely, that Justice is the law ordained by 
the party which is strongest in the State. Thus, in a demo¬ 
cracy the enactments of the people are the laws : -these -laws 
are for their advantage: therefore just. Now, in this admis¬ 
sion, by Plato, of a qualification of the abstract formula, ’ 
‘Might is Eight,’ we see evidence of that formula never 
having been promulgated by the Sophists; it was only an 
interpretation by Plato. What they meant was this: All 
law is but convention: the convention of each State is there¬ 
fore just/or if; and, inasmuch as any such convention must 
necessarily be ordained by the strongest party, i.e. must be 
the will of -the many, so we may see that justice is but the 
advantage of the strongest. 

The foregoing will, we trast, suffice to show that the 
tenets attributed to them by Plato, are often caricatures, 

• and admit of very different explanation. Well might Gorgias 
exclaim, on reading the Dialogue which bears his name, ‘ I 
'did not recognise myself. The young man, however, has 
great talent for satire.’ 

The Sophists were the natural production bf the opinions 
of the epoch. In them we see the first energetic* protest 
against the possibility of metaphysical science. This protest 
however must not be confounded with the protest of Bacon 
—must not be mistaken for the germ of positive philosophy. 
It was the protest of baffled minds. Thq philosophy of the 
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Philosophy emerges from the crisis hy a new develop¬ 
ment of Method—the application of Dialectics 
as a negative process preparatory to the positive 
foundation of Inductive inquiry. 


. SOCRATES. 

§ L The Life of Soceates. 

W HILST the brilliant Sophists were gaming money and 
renown by protesting against Philosophy, and, accepting 
as the basis of all arguments the ideas generally prevalent on 
great topics, taught the arts of persuasion as the only practical 
.outcome of philosophy, there suddenly appeared amongst 
them a strainge antagonist. The picture he presents in an 
ordinary mind is a perfect contrast to them. They had 
slighted Truth; they had denied her. He had made her his 
mistress; and, with patient labour, with untiring energy, 
did his large wise soul toil after perfect communion with 
her. They had deserted Truth for money and renown. He 
had remained constant to her in poverty. They professed 
to teach everything. He only knew that he knew nothing; 
and denied that anything could be taught. Tet he believed 
he could be of service to his fellow-men; not by teaching, 
but by helping them to learn. His mission was to examine 
' the thoughts of others. This he humorously explained by 
^reference to his mother’s profession, namely that of a midwife. 
What she did for women in labour he could do for men ^ 
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i/ pregnant with ideas. He was an accoucheur of ideas. He 
assisted ideas in their birth, and, having brought them into 
light, he examined them, to see if they were fit to live: if 
true, they were welcomed; if false, destroyed.. And for this 
assistance he demanded no pecuniary recompense, but sted- 
fastly refused every bribe of the kind. 

He was the declared questioner of all men who were 
renowned for wisdom, or any intellectual eminence-; and 
they were somewhat puzzled by their questioner. Who is 
he ?—Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. What does he P— 
Converse. For what purpose?—To expose error. Simply 
that?—That and no more. Has he no^truth to put in the 
place of error?—Hone; except the truth that man is ignorant 
and fancies himself wise. 

Some gorgeous Sophists, in their flowing robes, followed 
by crowds of eager listeners, treated the poor and humbly- 
• clad Socrates with ineffable contempt. He was rude and 
ungainly in his movements; imlike all respectable citizens in 
his habits. Barefoot, he wandered about the streets of Athens 
absorbed in thought; sometimes he stood still for hours, 
fixed in meditation. Every day he strolled into the market¬ 
place, and disputed with all who Avere willing. In appearance 
he resembled a Silenus. His flattened nose, with wide and 
upturned nostrils, his projecting eyeballs, his thick and sensual 
lips, his squab figure and unwieldy belly, were all points upon 
which ridicule might fasten. Yet when this Silenus spoke 
there was a witchery in his tongue which fascinated those 
whom his appearance had disgusted; and Alcibiades declared 
that he was forced to stop his ears and flee away, that he 
might not sit down beside Socrates and ‘grow old in 
listening to his talk.’ Let us hear Alcibiades describe him.* 

‘ I will begin-'the praise' of Socrates by comparing,him to a 
certain statue. Perhaps he will think that this statue is 
introduced for the sake of ridicule; but I assure you that it 
is necessary for the illustration of truth. I assert then, that 


* Plato ; Symposium, Shbllby’s translation. 
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Socrates is exactly like those Silenuses that sit in the 
sculptors’ shops, and which are carved holding flutes or pipes, 
but which, when divided in two, are found to contain within- 
side the images of the gods. I assert that Socrates is like 
^ the SatjT Marsyas; that your form and appearance are like 
these Satyrs, I think that even you will not venture to deny; 
and how like you are to them in all other things, now hear. 
Are you not scornful and petulant ? If you deny this, I will 

■ bring witnesses. * Are you not a piper, and far more wonder¬ 
ful a one than he ? for Marsyas, and whoever now pipes the 
music that he taught, that music which is of heaven, and 
described as being taught by Marsyas, enchants men through 
the power of the mouth; for, if any musician, be he skilful 
or not, awakens this music, it alone enables him to retain 
the minds of men, and from ^he divinity of its nature makes 
evident those who are in want of the Gods and initiation. 
You differ only from Marsyas in this circumstance, that you . 
effect without instruments, by mere words, all that he can 
do; for, when we hear Pericles, or any other’ accomplished 
orator, deliver a discourse, no one, as it were, cares anything 
about it. But when anyone hears yon, or even your words 
related by another, though ever so rude and unskilful a 
speaker, be that person a woman, man, or child, we are 

■ struck and retained, as it were, by the discourse clinging to 
' our minds. 

‘ If I was not afraid that I am a great deal too drunk, I 
would conflrm to you by an oath the strange effects which I 
assure you I have suffered from his words, and suffer. stiU; 
for, when I hear him speak, my heart leaps up far more than 
rthe hearts of- those who celebrate the Corybantic Mysteries; 
my tears are poured out as he talks—a thing .1 have seen 
happen to many others beside myself. I have heard Pericles 
and other excellent orators, and have been pleased wjith their 
discourses, but I suffered nothing of this kind; nor was my 
soul ever on those occasions disturbed and filled with self- 
reproach, .as if it were slavishly laid prostrate. But this 
Marsyas here has often affected me in the way I describe. 
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until the life which I lead seemed hardly worth living. Do 
not deny it, Socrates; for I well know that if even now I 
chose to listen to you, I could not resist, but should £^ain 
suffer the same effects; for, my friends, he forces me to 
confess, that while I myself am still in want of many things, ) 
I neglect my own necessities, and attend to those of the 
Athenians. I stop my ears, therefore, as from the Sirens, 
and flee away as fast as possible, that I may not sit down 
beside him and grow old in listening to his talk; for this 
man has reduced me to feel the sentiment of shame, which I 
imagine no one would readily believe was in me; he alone 
/ inspires me with remorse and awe-;# for I feel in his presence 
my incapacity of refuting what he says, or of tefusing to do 
that which he directs; but, when I depart from him, the 
glory which the multitude confers overwhelms me. I escape, 
therefore, and hide myself from him, and when I see him I 
am overwhelmed with humiliation, because I have neglected 
to do what I have confessed to him ought to be done; and 
often iuid often have I wished that ho were no longer to be 
seen among men. But, if that were to happen, I well know 
that I should suffer far greater pain; so that whore I can. 
turn, or what I can do with this man, I know not. All this 
have I and many others suffered from the pipings of this 
Satyr. 

‘ And observe how like he is to what I said, and what a 
wonderful power he possesses. I know that there is not one 
of you who is. aware of the real nature of Socrates*; but since 
I have begun, I will make him plain to you. You observe 
how passionately Socrates affects the intimacy of those who 
are beauiiful, and how ignorant he professes himself to be; 
appearances in themselves excessively SileUic. This, iny 
friends, is the, external form with which, like one of the 
sculptured Sileni, he has clothed himself; for, if you open / 
him, you will find within admirable temperance and wisdom: 
for he cares not for mere beauty, but despises more than any 
one can imagine all external possessions, whether it be 
beauty, or wealth, or glory, or any other thing for which the 

von. I. K 
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multitude felicitates the possessor. He esteems these things, 
and us who honour them, as nothing, and lives among men, 
making all the objects of their admiration the playthings of 
his irony. But I know not if any one of you have ever seen 
the divine images which are within, when he has been opened 
and is serious. I have seen them, and they are so supremely 
beautiful, so golden, so divine and wonderful, that cverjdhing 
which Socrates commands surely ought to be obeyed, even 
like the voice of a God. 

‘ Many other and most wonderful qualities might well be 
praised in Socrates, but such as these might singly be attri¬ 
buted to others. But that which is imparalleled in Socrates, 
is, that ho is unlike, and above comparison with, all other 
men, whether those who have lived iii ancient times, or those 
who exist now; for, it may be conjectured, thatBrasidas and 
many others are such as was Achilles. Pericles deserves 
comparison with Nestor and Aiitonor; and other excellent 
persons of various times may, with probability, be drawn into 
. comparison with each other. But to such a singular man as 
this, both himself and his discourses are so uncommon, no 
one, should he seek, would find a parallel among the present 
or the past generations of mankind; unless they should say 
that he resembled those with Avhom I lately compared him; 
for, assuredly, he and ^is discourses are like nothing but the 
Sileni and the Satyrs. At first I forgot to make yoii ob¬ 
serve how like his discourses are to those Satyrs when they 
are opened; for, if any one will listen to the talk of Socrates, 
it will appear. to him at first extremely ridiculous; the 
phrases and expressions which he employs fold around his 
exterior the skin, as it were, of a rude and wanton Satyr. He 
I is always talking about brass-founders, and leather-cutters, 
* and skin-dressers: and this is his perpetual custom, so that 
any dull and unobservant person might easily laugh at his 
discourse. But if any one should see it opened, as’it were, 
and get within the sense of his words, he would then find 
that they alone of aU that enters into the mind of man to 
utter, had a profoTmd and persuasive meaning, and that they 
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were most divine; and that they presented to the mind in¬ 
numerable images of every excellence, and that they tended 
towards objects of the highest moment, or rather towards all 
i that he who seeks the possession of what is supremely beau- 
[ tiful and good need regard as essential to the accomplishment 
' of his ambition. 

‘These are the things, my friends, for which I praise 
Socrates.’ 

Such a Silenus was the most formidable antagonist that 
the Sophists had encomitered; but this is small praise for 
him who was hereafter to become one who was to give a new 
impulse to the human mind, and leave as an inheritance to 
mankind the grand example of an heroic life devoted to 
truth and crowned with martyrdom. 

Everything about Socrates is remarkable,—^personal ap¬ 
pearance, moral physiognomy, position, object, method,'life 
.and death. Fortunately, his character and his tendencies 
have been so clearly pietui'ed in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon, that although the portrait may be flattered we 
are sure of its general truth. 

He was born b.c. 469, the son of Sophroniseus, a scidptor,* 
and PliEcnarete, a midwife. His parents, though poor, 
managed, it is said, to give him the ordinary education. 
Besides which, he learned his father’s art; whether he made 
any progress in it we are unable to say; probably not, as he 
relinquished it early. A group of Graces, which tradition 
attributed to the chisel of Socrates, was exliibiled for cen¬ 
turies^ among the art treasures of the Acropolis; but we have 
of course no means of determining the authenticity of the 
relic. Diogenes Laertius tells us that Crito, a wealthy 
Athenian, charmed with the manners of Socrates, is said 
to have withdrawn him from the shop, and to have educated 

• WiooEKS (Life of Socrates, trans.). says, that Timon the Sillograph calls 
Socrates, with a sneer, \i9o\6os, ‘ a stonc-scraper.’ He forgets that was 

one of the names for a sculptor, as Lxician informs \is in the account of his early 
life. 

K 2 
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Tiim. This C^to afterwards became a reverential disciple of 
the great genius he had discovered. 

Considering that we have his own assertion as evidence of 
his having early studied Physics, for which he had an as¬ 
tonishing longing, and considering further that he so entirely 
relinquished that study, even declaring it to be impious,* it 
is of little importance to discuss, with German critics, whe¬ 
ther he did or did not learn from Archelaus and Anaxagoras. 
That he learned oratory from Prodicnsf is not discountenanced 
by the passage in Xenophon,J where he is made to say, ‘ You 
despise me because you have squandered money upon Pro¬ 
tagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and so many others, in return for 
their teaching; whereas I am forced to draw my philosophy 
^from my own brain; ’ for certainly, if any one can claim 
originality, it is Socrates: his philosophy he learned from no 
one.' He struck into a new path. Instead of trying to 
account for the existence of the universe, he was over craving, 
as Mr. Maurice well says, for a light to show him his own 
path through it.§ 

He did not commence teaching till about the middle of his 
career. We have but few records of the events which filled 
up the period between his first leaving his father and his first 
teaching. One of these was his marriage with Xanthippe. 
She b6re him three children. The violence of her temper and 
the equanimity with which he submitted to it are proverbial. 
She has become a type; her name is synonymous with Shrew. 
He gave a playful explanation of his choice by remarking, 
that ‘those who wish to become skilled in horsemanship 
select the most spirited horses; after being able to bridle 
those, they believe they can bridle all others. Now, as it is 
my wish to live and converse with men, I married this woman, 
being firmly convinced that in case I should be enable to 
endure her, I should be able to endure all others.’|| 

* In Xenophoit, ‘madness.’— Mmorajb., lib. i. c. 1. 

t Plato, Mtno, p. 96. 

} Convivium, i. 6. 

§ Maviuce: Moral and Metaphysical-Philosophy, i. 113. 

II Xenophon, Convivium, ii. 
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Before he gate himself up to teaching, he performed 
military service in three battles, and distinguished himself in 
each. In the first, the prize of bravery was awarded to him. 
He relinquished his claim in favour of Alcibiades, whom it 
might encourage to deserve such honour. Various anecdotes 
are related of him during his campaigns. In spite of the 
severity of winter, when the ice and snow were thick upon 
the ground, he went barefoot and lightly clad. On 6ne 
occasion he stood before the camp for four-and-twenty hours 
on the same spot rapt in meditation. Plato has given us 
a beautiful description of Socrates during the campaign, 
which we quote in the translation by Shelley:— 

‘ At one time we were fellow-soldiers, and had our mess 
together in the camp before Potidsea. Socrates, there over¬ 
came not only me, but every one besides, in endurance of 
toils : when, as happens in a campaign, wo were reduced to 
few provisions, there were none who could sustain hunger 
like Socrates: and, when we had plenty, he alone seemed to 
enjoy our military fare. He never drank much willingly; 
but, when he was compelled he conquered all even in that 
to which he was least accustomed, and, what is most as¬ 
tonishing, no person ever saw Socrates drunk either then or 
at any other time. In the depth of winter (and the winters 
there are excessively rigid) he sustained calmly incredible 
hardships : and, amongst other things, whilst the frost was 
intolerably severe, and no one went out of their tents, or, if 
they went out, wrapt themselves up carefully and put fleeces 
undeB their feet, and bound their legs with hairy skins, 
Socrates went out only with the same cloak onihat he usually 
wore, and walked barefoot upon the ice, more easily indeed 
than those who had sandalled themselves so delicately; so 
that the soldiers thought he did it to mock their want of 
fortitude. It would indeed be worth while to commemorate 
all that this brave man did and endured in that expedition. 

‘ In one instance he was seen early in the morning stand¬ 
ing in one place rapt in meditation, and, as he seemed not 
to be able to xmravel the subject of his thoughts, he still 
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continued to stand as inquiring and discussing within him¬ 
self ; and, when noon came, the soldiers observed him, and 
said to one another, “ Socrates has been standing there think¬ 
ing, ever since the morning.” At last some lonians came to 
the spot, and having supped, as it was summer, bruiging 
their blankets, they lay down to sleep in the cool: they 
observed that Socrates continued to stand there the whole 
night until morning, and that, when the sun rose, he saluted 
it with a prayer, and departed. 

‘ I ought not to omit what Socrates is in battle; for, in 
that battle after which the Generals decreed to me the 
prize of courage, Socrates alone of all men was the saviour 
, of my life, standing by me when I had fallen and was 
\ wounded, and preserving both myself and my arms from the 
hands of the enemy. On that occasion I entreated the 
Generals to decree the prize, as it was most due, to him. And 
this, 0 Socrates, you cannot deny, that when the Generals, • 
wishing to conciliate a person of my rank, desired to give 
me the prize, you were far more earnestly desirous than 
the Generals, that this glory should be attributed, not to 
yourself, but me. 

‘ But to see Socrates when our army was defeated and 
scattered in flight at Delium, was a spectacle worthy to 
behold; On that occasion I was among the cavalry, and he 
on foot, heavily armed. After the total rout of our troops, he 
and Laches retreated .together: I came up by chance, and, 
seeing them, bade them be of good cheer, for that I would 
not leave them. As I was on horseback, and therefore less 
occupied by a regard of my own situation, I could better 
observe, than at Potidsea, the beautiful spectaclfe exhibited by 
Socrates on this emergency. How superior was ho to Laches 
in presence of mind and courage! Your representation of 
him on the stage, 0 Aristophanes, was not wholly uplike his 
real self on this occasion; for he walked and darted his re¬ 
gards around with a inajestic composure, looking tranquilly ! 
both on his friends and enemies; so that it was evident to j 
everyone, even from afar, that whoevershouldventuretoattack I 
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him would encounter a desperate resistance. He and his 
companion thus departed in safety; for those who are 
scattered in flight are pursued and killed, whilst men hesitate 
to touch those who exhibit such a countenance as that of 
Socrates oven in defeat.’ 

We must cast a glance at his public career. His doctrine' 
being ethical, there is great importance in seeing how far it 
was practical. He proclaimed the supremacy of Virtue over j 
all other rules of life; he exhorted men to a brave and 
^unflinching adhesion to Justice, as the only real happiness ; 
ho declared that the unjust alone are unhappy. Was he 
himself virtuous ? was he happy ? i 

His bravery as a soldier was surpassed by his bravery as a 
senator. He had that high moral courage which can brave, 
iiot only death, birl the opinion of the world. He presents an 
example, almost uniepTc in history, of a man who could defy aj 
tyrant, and also defy a tyrannical mob, an impetuous, im-| 
perioi^s mob. The Thirty Tyrants on one occasion summoned 
him, together with four others, to the Thohrs, the place in 
which the Prytanes took their meals. He was there com¬ 
manded to bring Leon of Salamis to Athens.. Leon had ob¬ 
tained the right of Athenian citizenship, but, fearing the 
rapacity of the tyrants, had retired to Salamis. To bring 
back Leon, Hocrates steadily refused. . He says himself, that 
the ‘ Government, although it was so powerful, did not frighten 
me into doing anything unjust; but, when we came out of 
the Tholiis, the four went to Salamis and took* Loon, but I 
went away home. And perhaps I should have suflered death 
on account of this, if tlie Government had not soon been 
broken up.’' 

On another occasion he braved the clamorous mob. He 
was then a Senator, the’only State office he ever held. Tlie 

Athenian Senate consisted of the Five Hundred who were 

«■ 

elected from the ten tribes. During a period of thirty-five 
or thirty-six days the members of each tribe in turn had the 
presidency, and were called Prytanes. Of the fifty Prytanes, 
ten had the presidency every seven days; each day one of 
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these ten enjoyed the highest dignity, with the name of 
Epistates. He laid ever}d,hing before the assembly of the 
people, put the question to the rote, examined the votes, 
and, in short, conducted the whole business of the assembly. 
He enjoyed this power, however, only for a single day; for 
that day he was entrusted with tihe keys of the citadel and 
the treasury of the republic. 

Socrates was Epistates on the day when the unjust sentence 
was to be passed on the Admirals who had neglected to bury 
the dead after the battle of Arginusa). To take care of the 
burial of the dead was a sacred duty.* The shades of the 
unburied were believed to wander restlessly for a hundred 
years on the banks of the Styx. After the battle of 
Arginusse, a violent storm arose, which prevented the 
Admirals from obtaining the bodies of the slain. In order 
to remedy this, they left behind them some inferior officers 
(Taxiarchs) to attend to the office. But the violence of the 
storm rendered it impossible. The Admirals were tried. 
They produced the evidence of pilots to show that the tempest 
had rendered the burial impracticable; besides which, they 
had left the Taxiarchs behind, so that the blame, if any, ought 
to fall on the latter. This produced its nattiral effect on the 
people, who would instantly have given an acquittal, had the 
question" been put to the vote. But the accusers managed to 
adjourn the assembly, pretending that it was too dark to 
count the show of hands. In the meanwhile the enemies of 
the Admirals did all they could to inflame the minds of the 
people. The lamentations and mournful appearance of. the 
kinsmen of the slain, who had been hired for the tragic scene, 
had a powerful influence on the assembly. The votes were 
to be given on the general question, whether the Admirals 
had done wrong in not taking up fhe bodies . of the dead; 
and, if they should be condemned by the majority fso the 
Senate ordained), they were to be put to death and their 
property confiscated. But to condemn all by one vote was 
contrary to law. The Prytanes, with Socrates at their head, 

• The Antigone of Sophocles is founded on the sacredness of tliis duty. 
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refused to put the illegal question to the vote. The people 
became furious, and loudly demanded that those who resisted 
their pleasure* should themselves be brought to trial. The 
Prytanes wavered, yielded. Socrates alone remained firm, 
defying the threats of the mob. He stood there to administer 
justice. He would not administer injustice. In consequence 
of his refusal, the question could not be put to the vote, and 
the assembly was again adjourned. The next .day a new 
Epistates and other presidents succeeded, and the Admirals 
were condemned.* 

^-^!t was impossible for Socrates to enter the market-place 
without at once becoming an object of attention. His un¬ 
gainly figure, his strange character, and his bewitching 
tongue, excited and enchained curiosity. He became known 
to every citizen. Who had not listened to him ? Who had 
not enjoyed his inimitable irony ? Who had not seen him 
demolish the arrogance and pretension ef some reputed wise 
man ? Socrates must have been a terrible antagonist to all 
people who believed that they were wise because they could 
discourse fluently; and these were not few. He always de¬ 
clared that he knew nothing. When a man professed know¬ 
ledge on any point, especially if admiring crowds gave testi¬ 
mony to that profession, Socrates was .sure to step up to him, 
and, professing ignorance, entreat to be taught. Charmed 
with so humble a listener, the teacher began. Interrogated, 
he iinsuspectingly assented to. some very evident proposition; 
a conclusion from that, almost as evident, next received his 
assent; from that moment he was lost. • With great power 
of logic, with much ingenious subtlety, and sometimes with 
daring sophistication, a web was formed from which he could 
not extricate himself. His own admissions were proved to 
Iciid to monstrous conclusions; these conclusions he repugned, 
bixt could not see where the gist of his error lay. The 
laughter of aU bystanders bespoke his defeat. Before him 
was his adversary, imperturbably calm, apparently innocent 
of all attempt at making him ridiculous. Confused, but not 

* WlGUBES, pp. 61-66. 
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confuted, he left the spot indignant with himself, but more 
indignant with the subtlety of his adversary. 

It was thus that Socrates became mistaken for a Sophist; 
but he was distinguished from the Sophists by his constant 
object. Whilst they denied the possibility of truth, he only 
sought to make men aware of their ignorance, in the iron¬ 
ical, playful, and, sometimes, quibbling manner in which he 
destroyed their arguments. 

This sort of disputation daily occurred in Athens; and by 
it, doubtless, Socrates acquired that notoriety which induced 
Aristophanes to select him as the Sophist hero of the comedy 
of The Clouds. It cannot bo doubted that to his adversaries 
he must have been an exasperating opponent. No one was 
safe from his attack. No one who presumed to know any¬ 
thing could escape him. In confirmation, let us quote the 
account Socrates gives of his procedure, as reported by Plato 
in the Apology. Socrates there descidbes his sensations on 
hearing that Apollo had declared him to bo the wisest of men. 
He could not imderstand this. Knowing himself to be Aviso 
in nothing, yet not daring to think the words of the god 
could be false, ho was puzzled. ‘ I went to one of those avIio 
are esteemed to be wise, thinking that here, if anywhere, I 
should prove the oracle to be wi'ong, and to be able to say, 
“ Here is a man wiser than I.” After examining this man 
(I need not name him, but he was one of the politicians), a-nd 
conversing with him, it was my opinion that this manscci/ied 
to many others, and especially to himself, to be wise, but was 
not so. Thereupon I tried to convince him that he thought 
himself wise, but was not. By this means I offended him 
and many of the bystanders. When I went away, I said to 
myself, “ I am wiser than this man; for neither of us, it would 
seem, knows anything valuable: but he”, not knowing, fixncies 
he does know; I, as I really do not know, so I do J\ot think 
I know. I seem, therefore, to be in one small matter wiser 
than he.” After this I went to another still wiser than he, 
and came to the same result; and by this I affronted him too, 
and many others. I went on in the same manner, perceiving 
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with sorrow and fear that I was making enemies; but it seemed 
necessary to postpone all other considerations to the service 
of the god, and therefore to seek for the meaning of the oracle 
by going to all who appeared to know anything. And, 0 
Athenians, the impression made on me was this: The per¬ 
sons of most reputation seemed to me nearly the most defi¬ 
cient of all; other persons of much smaller account seemed 
much more rational. 

‘ When I had done with the politicians, I went to the poets, 
tragic, dithyrambic, and others, thinking that I should surely 
find myself less knowing than they. Taking up those of 
their poems which appeared to nle most laboured, I asked 
them (that I might at the same time learn something from 
them) what these poems meant ? I am dshamed, 0 Athe¬ 
nians, to say the truth, but I must say it; there was scarcely 
a person present who could not have spoken better concerning 
their poems than they. I soon found that what poets do, 
they accomplish not by wisdom, but by a kind of natural turn, 
and an enthusiasm like that of prophets and those who utter 
oracles; for these, too, speak many fine things, but do not 
know one particle of what they speak. 

‘ Lastly, I.resorted to artificers ; for I was conscioiis that I 
myself knew, in a manner, nothing at all, but should find 
them knowing many valuable things. And in this I was not 
mistaken; they knew things which I knew not, and were, so 
far, wiser than I. But they appeared to me to. fall into the 
same error as the poets; each, because he was skilled in his 
own* art, insisted upon being the wise'st man in other and 
greater things; and this mistake of theirs overshadowed 
what they possessed of wisdom. From this search, 0 Athe¬ 
nians, the consequences to me have been, on the one hand, 
many enmities, and of the most formidable kind, which have 
brought upon me many false imputations; but, on the other 
hand, the name and general repute of a wise man.’ 

Socrates, like Dr. Johnson, did not care for the country. 
‘ Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘ when you have seen one green field, 
you have seen all green fields; Sir, I like to look upon men. 
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*Let us walk down Cheapside.’ In words of the same import 
does Socrates address Phsedras, who accused him of being 
unacquainted even with the neighbourhood of Athens. ‘ I 
am very anxious to learn"; and from fields and trees I can 
learn nothing. I can only learn from men in the city.’ And 
he was always to be found where men were assembled.* 
Heady to argue with every one, he demanded money from 
none. He gave no lectures : he only talked. He wrote no 
books : he argued.f He cannot properly be said to have had 
a school, since he did not even give a systematic exposition 
of his doctrine. What has been called his school, must be 
understood to refer to the many delighted admu’ers whose 
custom it was to surround him whenever he appeared, to talk 
with him as often as possible, and to accept his leading 
opinions. 

‘ At what time Socrates relinquished his profession as a 
statuary we do not know; but it is certain tliat all the middle 
and later part of his life, at least, was devoted exclusively to 
the self-imposed task of teaching; excluding all other 
business, public or private, and to the neglect of aU means of 
fortune. We can hardly avoid speaking of him as a teacher, 
though he himself disclaimed the appellation; his practice 
was to talk or converse. Early in the morning he frequented 
the public walks, the gymnasia for bodily training, and the 
schools where youths were receiving instruction; he was to 
be seen in the market-place at the hour when it was most 
crowded, among the booths and tables where goods were ex¬ 
posed for sale; his whole day was usually spent in this public 
manner. He talked with any one, young or old, rich or poor, 
who sought to address him, and in the hearing of all who 
stood by; not only he never either asked or received .any 
reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never witliheld 

* Xenophon i j^cTtiorah. i. 1. Kol (Xtye fthv S>s 'nils ^QvKopi4pois 

hcoimv, 

t We are, therefore, disposed to accept as historical, the language Plato pats 
into his month respecting the inefficiency of books. Books Ciiunot be interrogated, 
cannot answer; therefore, cannot teach; we can only learn from them that "which 
we knew before.— Pha^rtis, p. 96. 
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liis conversation fi’om any one, and talked on the same general 
subjects with all. . . , As it was engaging, curious, and 

instructive to hear, certain persons made it*their habit to 
attend him in public as companions and listeners. These 
men, a fluctuating body, were commonly known as his disciples 
and scholars; fhough neither he nor his personal friends ever 
employed the terms teacher and disciple to describe the relation 
between them. Now no other person in Athens,.nor in any 
other Grecian city, appears ever to have manifested himself in 
this perpetual and indiscriminate manner as a public talker 
for instruction. By the peculiar mode of life which Socrates 
pursued, not only his conversation reached the minds of a 
much wider circle, but he became more abundantly known 
as a person. While acquiring a few Mends and admirers, 
and raising a certain intellectual interest in others, he at the 
same time provoked a large number of personal enemies. This 
was probably the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers to be attacked as a general 
representative of philosophical and rhetorical teaching.’* ... 

Although Socrates was a knight-errant of philosophy, ever 
on the alert to rescue some forlorn truth from the dungeons 
of prejudice, and therefore was not scrupulous as to who or 
what his adversary might be, yet his especial enemies were 
the Sophists. He never neglected an opportunity of refuting 
them. He combated them with their Own weapons, and on 
their own ground. He knew all their tactics. He knew 
their strength and their weakness. Like them he had studied 
Phy^cs, in the speculations of the early, thinkers; and like 
them had seen that these speculations led to no certainty. 
But he had not, like them, made scepticism a refuge; he had 
not proclaimed truth to be a phantom, because he could not 
embrace her. , No: defeated in his endeavour to penetrate 
the mysjkeries of the world without, he turned his attention to 
4he world wiiAm. For Physics he’substituted Morals. The 
jeertitude which he failed to gain respecting the operations of 


• Gbotb; Hist, of Greece, viii. 555. 
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nature, had not shaken his conviction of the certitude of the 
moral truths which his conscience irresistibly impressed upon 
his attention. •The world of sense might be fleeting and de¬ 
ceptive. The voice of conscience could not deceive. Turning 
his attention inwards, he discovered certam truths which 
admitted of no question. They were eternal, immutable, 
evident. These he opposed to the scepticism of the Sophists. 
Moral certitude was the rock upon which his shqjwrecked 
soul was cast. There he could repose in safety. From its 
heights he could survey the world, and his relation to it. 

Thus was his life spent. In his old age he had to appear 
before his judges to answer the accusations of Impiety and 
Immorality. He appeared, and was condemned. 

When we think upon the character of this groat man, 
whose virtues, luminous in the distance, and sun’ounded with 
the halo of imperishable glory, so impose on our imaginations 
that they seem as evident as they were exalted, wo cannot 
hear of his trial and condemnation without indignant disgust 
at the Athenians. But, for the sake of humanity, let us be 
cautious ere we decide. The Athenians were volatile, cre- 
dxjlous and cruel: all masses of men are. But it is too much 
to suppose that they, or any people, would have condemned 
Socrates had he appeared to them what he appears to us. 
Had a tyrant committed such a deed, the people would have 
avenged it. But Socrates was not to them what he appears 
to us. He was ofiensive to them, and paid the penalty. 

A great man cannot be understood by his contemporaries. 
He can only be understood by his peers; and his peers are 
few. Posterity exalts a great man’s fame, by producing a 
number of great men to appreciate him. The great man is 
also necessarily a reformer in some shape or other. Every') 
reformer has to combat existing prejudices apd deep-rooted 
passions. To cut his own path, he must displace the rubbish 
which encumbers it. He is therefore in opposition to his 
fellow-men, and attacks their interests. Blinded by pre¬ 
judice, by passion, and by interest, men cannot see the ex¬ 
cellence of him they oppose; and hence it is that, as Heine 
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so admirably says, ‘ wherever a great soul gives utterance to 
its thoughts, there also is Golgotha.’ 

Reformers risk martyrdom; and Socrates was a reformer. 
Although, therefore, his condemnation appears to us very 
unjust and very frightful, to the Athenians it was no more 
than the banishment’of Empedocles, or the condemnation 
Protagoras. Pure as were his intentions, his actions ana 
opinions were offensive. He incurred the hatred of party- 
spirit ; and by that hatred fell. We recognise the purity 
of his intentions ; he does not oppose us. We can pardon 
what we believe to be his errors, because those errors wage 
no war with our interests. Very differently were the Athe¬ 
nians situated. To them he was offensive. He hated in¬ 
justice and folly of aU kinds, and never lost an occasion of 
exposing them. A man who undertakes to be the critic of 
his age cannot escape the critic’s penalty.* 

But, perhaps, the most exasperating part of his behaviour 
was the undisguised contempt which he uniformly expressed 
for the readiness with which men assumed that they had a 
capacity for government. Only the wise, he said, were tit to 
govern, and they were few. Government is a science, and a 
difficidt science. It is infinitely more difficult to govern a 
State than to govern the helm of a ship. Yet, the same 
people who would not trust themselves in a ship without an 
experienced pilot, not only trust themselves in a State with 
an inexperienced ruler, but also endeavour to become rulers 
themselves. This contempt was sufficient to cauSe his con¬ 
demnation ; but a better pretext was w;anted, and it was 
found in his impiety. His defenders, ancient and modem, 
have declared that he was not guilty of impiety; and Xeno¬ 
phon ‘ wonders ’ that the charge could have been credited 
for an instant. ^ But we believe that the charge was as much 
merited as in the case of the other philosophers against 
whom it*was made.t He gave new interpretations to the 


* The masterly acconnt of the trial of Socrates, given by Mr. Gbotb, should bo 
reiid and re-read by all interested in this subject. 

t Sextus Empuucus, speaking of the Socratic heresy, calls it &s iKpav^iCoww ri 
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reigning dogmas; and opposing the mythological interpre¬ 
tations, he was chargeable with impiety. 

It has been remarked by an anonymous writer, that, in 
complying with the rites of his country, Socrates avoided 
her superstitions. The right of sacrifice, so simple and 
natural that it harmonises with aU and any religious truth, 
required to be guarded against a great abuse, and against 
this he warned his countrymen. 

‘ When,’ says Xenophon, ‘ he sacrificed, he feared not his 
ofiPering would fail of acceptance in that he was poor; but, 
giving according to his ability, he doubted not but, in the 
sight of the Grods, he equalled those men whoso gifts and 
sacrifices overspread the whole altar; for Socrates always 
reckoned upon 'it as a most indubitable truth, that the 
service paid the Deity by the pure and pious soul was the 
most grateful service. 

‘ When he prayed, his petition was only this,—that the 
Gods would give to him those things that were good. And 
this he did, forasmuch as they alone knew what was good for 
man. But he who should ask for gold or silver, or increase 
of dominion, acted not, in his opinion, more wisely than one 
who should pray for the opportunity to fight, or game, or 
anything of the like nature; the consequence whereof being 
altogether doubtful, might turn, for aught he knew, not a 
little to his disadvantage.’ * 

It was more difiicult for the philosopher either innocently 
to comply with, or safely to oppose, that part of the popular 
religion which related to oracles and omens. Socrates 
appears to have done what was possible, and what therefore 
was best ultimately, towards correcting this great evil. 

‘ He likewise asserted, that the science of divination was 
necessary for all such as would govern suQcessfuUy, either 
cities or private families; for, although he thought every one 

Btiov. — Adv. Math. ii. p. 69. PiATo’s dialogues of The Second Alcibiades and tlio 
Euthyphro are evidence enough of Socrates’ opposition to the Mythology of his 
day. 

* Memorabilia, i. 3. 
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might choose his own way of life, and, afterwards, by his 
industry, excel therein (whether architecture, mechanics, 
agriculture, superintending the labourer, managing the 
finances, or practising the art of war), yet even here, the 
Gods, he would say, thought proper to reserve to themselves, 
in all these things, the knowledge of that part of them which 
wns of the most importance, since he who was the most care¬ 
ful to cultivate his field, could not know, of a certpjinty, who 
should reap the fruit of it. 

‘ Socrates therefore esteemed all those as no other than 
madmen who, excluding the Deity, referred the success of 
their designs to nothing higher than human prudence. He 
likewise thought those not much better who had recourse to 
divination on every occasion, as if a man was to consult the 
oracle whether he should give the reins of his chariot into the 
hands of one ignorant or well versed in the art of driving, or 
place at the hehn of his ship a skilful or unskilful pilot. 

‘ He also thought it a kind of impiety to importune the 
Gods with our inquiries concerning things of which we may 
gain the knowledge by number, weight, or measure ; it being, 
as it seemed to him, incumbent on man to make himself 
acquainted with whatever the Gods had placed within his 
power: as for such things as were beyond his comprehensipn, 
for these he ought always to apply to the oracle; the Gods 
being ever ready to communicate knowledge to those whose 
care had been to render them propitious.’ * 

The trial of Socrates belongs rather to the history of 
Greeoe than to the histbry of Philosophy.- It was a political 
trial. His bearing during the whole period was worthy of 
bbn : calm, grave, and touching; somewhat haughty per¬ 
haps, but with the haughtiness of a brave soul fighting for 
the truth. It increased the admiration of his admirers, and 
exasperated his adversaries. 

Plato, then a young man, was present at the trial, and has 
preserved an admirable picture of it in his Apology. The 

Memorabilia, i. 1. 
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closing speech, made by Socrates, after sentence of death had 
been pronounced, is supposed to be given with substantial 
accuracy by Plato. We extract it:— 

‘ It is for the sake of but a short span, O Athenians, that 
you have incurred the imputation, from those who wish to 
speak evil of the city, of having put to death Socrates, a 
wise man (for those who are inclined to reproach you will say 
that I am wise, even if I am not). Had you waited a short 
time the thing would have happened without your agency; 
for you see my years; I am far advanced in life, and near to 
death. I address this not to all of you, but to those who 
have voted for the caiutal sentence, and this too I say to the 
same persons,—Perhaps you think that I have been con¬ 
demned for want of skill in such modes of working upon 
your minds, as I might have employed with success, if I had 
thought it right to employ all means in order to escape from 
condemnation. Far from it: I have been condemned, and 
not from want of things to say, but from want of daring and 
shamelessness; because I did not choose to say to you the 
things which would have been pleasantest for you to hear, 
weeping, and lamenting, and saying and doing other things 
which I affirm to be unworthy of me ; as you are accustomed 
to see others do. But neither did I then think fit to do or 
say anything unworthy of a free man ; nor do I now repent 
of having thus defended myself, I would far rather have 
made the one defence and die, than have made the other and 
Uve, Neither in a court of justice, nor in war, ought we to 
make it our object that, whatever Iffippen, we may escape 
death. In battle it is often evident that a man may save his 
life by throwing away his arms and imploring mercy of his 
pursuers; and in all other dangers there are many contri¬ 
vances by which a person may get off with life if he dare do 
pr say everything. The difficulty, 0 Athenians, is not to 
escape from death, but from guilt; for guilt is swifter than 
death, and runs faster. And now I, being old and slow of 
foot, have been overtaken by Death, the slower of the two; 
but my accusers, who are brisk and vehement, by wickedness. 
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the swifter. We quit this place: I have been sentenced by 
you to death, but they having sentence passed upon them, by 
Traih, of guilt and injustice. I submit to my punishment, 
and they to theirs. 

‘ But I wish, 0 men who have condemned me, to prophesy 
to you what next is to come. I say, then, that, immediately 
after my death, there will come upon you a far severer punish¬ 
ment than that which you have inflicted upon me; for you 
have done this, thinking by it to escape from being called to 
account for your lives. But I afiirm that the very reverse will 
happen to you. There will be many to call you to account 
whom I have hitherto restrained, and whom you saw not; 
and, being younger, they will give you more annoyance, and 
you will be still more provoked; for, if you think by putting 
men to death to deter others from repi'oaching you with 
living amiss, you think ill. That mode of protecting your¬ 
selves is neither very possible nor very noble: the noblest and 
the easiest too is not to cut off other people, but so to order 
yourselves as to attain the greatest excellence. 

‘Thus much I beg of you: When my sons grow up, 
punish them, 0 Athenians, by tormenting them as I tormented 
you, if they shall seem to study riches, or .any other ends, in 
preference to vii-tue. And, if they are thought to be something, 
being really nothing, reproach them, as I have reproached 
you, for not attending to what they ought, and fancying them¬ 
selves something when they arc good for nothing. And, if 
you do this, both I and my sons shall have received what is 
just £et your hands. ' • 

‘It is now time tluit we depart, I to die, you, to live; hut 
which has the better destiny is unknown to all except the Gods’ 

This is very grand and impressive, and paints the charac¬ 
ter of the man. Magno animo et vultu carcerem intravit, says 
Seneca. He consoled his weeping friends, and gently up¬ 
braided them for their complaints at the injustice of the sen¬ 
tence. Ho man ever faced death with^greater calmness; for 
no man ever welcomed it with greater faith as a new birth 
to a higher state of being. 
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He would have been executed the .next day, but it hap¬ 
pened that the next day was the first of the festival of the 
Delian Theoria, during which no criminal could be put to 
death. This festival lasted thirty days. Socrates, though in 
chains, and awaiting his end, spent the interval in cheerful 
conversation with his friends, and in composing verses. 
‘During this time,’ says Xenophon, ‘he lived before the 
eyes of all his friends in the same manner as in former days j 
but now his past life was most admired on account of his 
present calmness and cheerfulness of mind.’ On the last day 
he held a conversation with his Mends on the immortality of 
the soul. This forms the subject of Plato’s Phccdo. The 
arguments in that dialogue are most probably Plato’s own; 
and it is supposed that the dying speech of Cyrus, in Xeno¬ 
phon’s Gyropcedia, is a closer copy of the opinions of 
Sociutes. 

Phsedo, describing the impression produced on him by the 
sight of Socrates on this final day, says:—‘ I did not feel the 
pity which it was natural I should feel at the death, of a 
friend : on the contrary, he seemed to me perfectly happy as I 
gazed on him and listened to him; so calm and dignified was 
his bearing. And I thought that he only left this world 
under the protection of the Gods, who destined him to a 
more than mortal felicity in the next.’ He then details the 
conversation on the immortality of the soul; after which, he 
narrates the close of that glorious life in language worthy of 
it. Even in the English version of Taylor the beauty of the 
narrative stands manifestly out. 

‘When he had thus spoke, he rose, and went into a room, 
that he might wash himself, and Crito followed him: but he 
ordered us to wait for him. We waited, therefore, ac¬ 
cordingly, discoursing over, and reviewing among ourselves, 
what had been said, and sometimes speaking about his death, 
how great a calamity it would be to us; and sincerky think¬ 
ing that we, like tliose who are deprived of their father, 
should pass the rest of our life in the condition of orphans. 
But, when he had washed himself, his sons were brought to 
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him (for he had two little ones, and one considerably advanced 
in age), and the women belonging to his family likewise 
cam6 in to him: but, when he had spoken to them before 
Crito, and had left them such injunctions as he thought 
proper, he ordered the boys and women to depart; and he 
himself returned to us. And it was jiow near the setting of 
the sun: for he had been absent for a long time in the 
bathing-room. But, when he came in from washing, he sat 
down, and did not speak much afterwards; for, then, the 
servant of the eleven magistrates came in, and, standing near 
him, I do not perceive that in you, Socrates (says he), which 
I have taken notice of in others; I mean that they are 
angry with mo, and curse me, when, being compelled by the 
magistrates, I announce to them that they must drink the 
poison. But, on the contrary, I have found you at the 
present time to be the most generous, mild, and best of all 
the men who ever came into this place: and, therefore, I 
am now well convinced that you are not angry with me, but 
with the authors of your present condition. You know 
those whom I allude to. Now, therefore (for you know what 
I came to teU you), farewell! and endeavour to bear this 
necessity as easily as possible. And *t the same time, burst¬ 
ing into tears, and turning himself away, he departed. 

‘ Then Crito gave the sign to the boy that stood near him. 
And the boy departing, and, having staid for some time, 
came, bringing with him the person that was to •administer 
the poison, and who brought it properly prepared in a cup. 
But, ‘Socrates, beholding the man,—It’s well, my friend (says 
he); but what is proper to do with it? for you are knowing 
in these affairs. You have nothing else to do (says he) but 
when you have drunk it to walk about, till a heaviness takes 
place in your legs, and afterwards lie down: this is the 
manner in which you should act. And, at the same time, he 
extended the cup to Socrates. But Socrates received it from 
him, and, indeed, with great cheerfulness; neither trembling 
nor suffering any alteration for the worse in his colour or 
countenance, but, as he was accustomed to do, beholding the 
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man with a bull-like aspect. What say you (says he) re¬ 
specting this potion ? Is it lawful to make a libation of it, 
or not"? We only bruise (says he), Socrates, as much as we 
think sufficient for the purpose. I understand you (says he); 
but it is certainly both lawful and proper to pray to the 
Gods, that my deparimre from hence thither may be attended 
with prosperous fortune; which I entreat them to grant may 
be the case. And, at the same time ending his discoimse, he 
drank the poison with exceeding facility and alacrity. And 
thus far, indeed, the greater part of us wer& tolerably well 
able to refrain from weeping; but, when we saw him drinking, 
and that he had drunk it, we could no longer restrain our 
tears. (But fi’om me, indeed, notwithstanding the violence 
which I employed in checking them, they flowed abundantly; 
so that, covering myself with my mantle, I deplored my 
misfortune. I did not, indeed, weep for him, but for my 
own fortune, considering what an associate I should be 
deprived of. But, Crito, who was not able to restrain liis 
tears, was compelled to rise before me. And Ajjollodorus, 
who, during the whole time prior to this, had not ceased 
from weeping, then wept aloud and with great bitterness; so 
that ho infected all wh* were present except Socrates. But 
Socrates, upon seeing this, exclaimed What are you doing, 
excellent men? For, indeed, I principally sent away the 
women, lest they should produce a disturbance of this kind. 
For I have heard it is proper to die attended with propi- 
. tious omens. Be quiet, therefore, and summon fortitude to 
your assistance. But when we heard this wo blushed, and 
restrained our tears. But he, when he foimd, during his 
walking, that his logs felt heavy, and had told us so, laid 
fiimself down in a supine position. .For the man had ordered 
him to do so. And, at the same time, he who gave him the 
poison, touching him at intervals, considered his feet and 
legs. And, after he had vehemently pressed his foot, he 
asked him if he felt it. But Socrates answered he did not. 
And, after this, he again pressed his thighs: and, thus 
ascending with his hand, he showed us that he was cold and 
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stiff. And Socrates also touched himself, and said that 
when the poison reached his heart he should then l^ave us. 
But now his lower belly was almost cold: when, uncovering 
himself (for he was covered), he said (which were his last 
words), Crito, we owe a cock to JEsculapius. ^Discharge this 
debt, therefore, for me, and don’t neglect it. It shall be done 
(says Crito); but consider whether you have any other com¬ 
mands. Tee this inquiry of Crito he made no .reply; but 
shortly after moved himself, and the^man covered him. And 
Socrates fixed his eyes. Which, when Crito perceived, he 
closed his mouth and eyes. This was the end of our asso¬ 
ciate ; a man, as it appears to me, the best of those whom 
we were acquainted with at that time; and, besides this, the 
most prudent and just.’ 

Thus perished this great and good man. His character 
we have eudeavoui’ed to represent fairly, though briefly. Let 
us now add the summing-up of Xenophon, who loved bim 
tenderly, ancLexpressed his love gracefully:— 

‘ As to myself, knowing him of a truth to be such a man 
as I have described; so pious towards the Gods, as never to 
undertake anything without first consulting them; so just 
towards men, as never to do an injury, even the very slightest, 
to any one, whilst many and great were the benefits he 
conferred on all with whom he had any dealings; so tew^ 
perate and chaste, as not to indulge any appetite or incli¬ 
nation at the expense of whatever was modest and becoming; 
so prudent as never to err in judging of good and evil, nor 
wanting the assistance of others to discriminate rightly 
concerning them ; so able to discourse upon, and define with 
the greatest accuracy, not only those points of which we 
have been speaking, but likewise every other, and, looking 
as it were into the minds of men, discover the very moment 
for rep.?ehending vice, or stimulating to the love of virtue : 
experiencing, as I have done, all these excellences in 
Socrates, I can never cease considering him as the most 
virtuous and the most happy of all mankind. But, if there 
is any one who is disposed to think otherwise, let him go 
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and compare Socrates witli any other, and afterwards let 
him determine.’ * 

After-ages have cherished the memory of his virtues and 
his fate; but without profiting much by his example, and 
without learning toleration fi’om his story. 

§ II. Philosophy op Socbates. 

* 

Opinions vary so considerably respecting the philosophy of 
Socrates, and materials*whereby they can be tested are so 
scanty, that any attempt at exposition must be made with 
diffidence. The historian has to rely solely on his critical 
skill; and on such grounds he will not, if prudent, be very 
confident. 

Amongst the scattered materials from which an opinion 
may be formed are, 1st: The very general tradition of 
Socrates having produced a revolution in thought; in conse¬ 
quence of which he is by all regarded as the initiator of a 
new epoch; and by some as the founder of Greek Philosophy, 
properly so called. 2ndly. The express testimony of Aristotle, 
that he first made use of definitions and proceeded by induc- 
ti(m.-\ These two positions involve each other. K Socrates 
produced a revolution in philosophy, he could only have done 
so by a new Method or new development of Method. That 
development we see exhibited in the phrase of Aristotle, but 
it is there only exhibited in a brief concentrated manner, 
and requires to be elucidated. 

Mr. Grote remarks that it requires at the present .day 
some mental effort to see anything important in the invention 
of notions so familiar as those of Genus—Definition—Indivi¬ 
dual things as comprehended in a genus—what each thing is, 
and to what genus it belongs, etc> l!fevertheleas, four centu¬ 
ries before Christ these terms denoted mental processes which 
few, if any but Socrates, had a distinct recognition of, in the 

* Memorabilia, iv. 7. 

t ‘ There are two thmgs of which Socrates must justly be regarded as the 
inthor, the Inditctive Reasoning and Abstract Definitions,’ — tow* t’ imatriKoiis 
VdyoM ttol ri tplfeaOcu Ka96\ov. (Abist. Metaph. xiii. 4.) 
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form of analytical consciousness. ‘The ideas of men— 
speakers as well as hearers, the productive minds as well as 
the recipient multitude—^were associated togethet^n groups, 
favourable rather to emotional results, or to poetical, rhetori¬ 
cal narrative, and descriptive effect, than to methodical- 
generalization, to scientific conception, or to proof either 
inductive or deductive. That reflex, act'of attention which 
enables men to understand, compare, and rectify their own 
mental process was only just beginning. It was a recent 
novelty on the part of the rhetorical teachers to analyse the 
component parts of a public harangue, .and to propound 
some precepts for making men tolerable speakers. It may 
be doubted whether any one before Socrates ever used the 
words Genus and Species (originally meaning Family and 
Form), in the philosophical sense now'exclusively appro¬ 
priated to them. Not one of those many names (called by 
logicians names of the second intention) which imply distinct 
attention to various parts of the logical process, and enable 
us to criticize it in detail, then existed. All of them grew 
out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the subsequent 
philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their 
beginning to the common root and father, Socrates.’ * The 
novelty was very distasteful to all who were not seduced by 
it. Men resent being forced to rigour of speech and thought; 
they call you ‘ pedantic ’ if you insist on their using terms 
with definite meanings: they prefer the loose flowing lan¬ 
guage of indefinite association which picks up in its course 
a,A variety of heterogeneous meanings; and are irritated at 
any speaker who points out to them the inaccuracy of their 
phrases. Aristotle says it was thought bad taste in his day— 
17 aKpi^oXoyta fiiKpoirps'iris : and Timon the Sillograph sarcas¬ 
tically calls Socrates one of the aKpi^oXoyoi, as if precision of 
language were a vice. 

We have here the ground of opposition between Socrates 
and the Sophists distinctly marked out. It was the opposition 


Obote, viii. 578. 
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of Dialectics to Ehetoric. The business of the rhetorician 
is to persuade, and for persuasion he must enlist the sym¬ 
pathies oftiis audience by adopting their general convictions, 
and merely impressing on those convictions a particular 
direction. Hie grounds of those convictions, or their validity, 
are never questioned. It is otherwise with the dialectician: 
his business is discussion. He ploughs up the old landmarks. 
He questions the old axioms. He has to foresee and meet 
every objection which intellectual scrutiny can discern. 
The Sophists, sceptical of man’s power^of reaching absolute 
truth, were content, as practical men, to deal with opinions 
already existing. Socrates, sceptical of man’s having wt 
reached the truth, was intent on enforcing this convictioiioT 
the illusory nature of established opinions. He felt that 
there was a discoverable truth, and knew that men had not 
yet discovered it. How was the discovery to be made ? 

First, by clearing the mind of all its incoherent and 
unscientific notions; secondly, by replacing these with scien¬ 
tific notions. Men used language which was full of emotional 
. meaning to them, but on which there was little intellectual 
, agreement. All men, for example, agreed that wickedness 
i deserves punishment; but what was wickedness they were 
unable to define. Socrates required them to ascertain what 
it was they were speaking of; to define wickedness, which, 
being a general term, had, as he thought, some common 
' objective characteristic corresponding in all cases to the 
common subjective feeling. 

‘ The notions of Genus, subordinate genera, and iildm- 
duals as comprehended under them, were at. that time 
newly brought into clear consciousness in the human mind. 
The profusion of logical distribution employed in some' of 
the dialogues of Plato seems partly traceable* to his wish to 
familiarize his hearers with that which was then a novelty, as 
well as to enlarge its development and diversify its mode of 
application.’ ‘We must always consider the Method of 
Socrates in conjimction with the subjects to which he applied 
it. . . On sucji questions as these—What is justice ?—What 
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is piety ?—^What is democracy ?—^What is law ?—every man 
fancied that he could give a confident opinion, and even 
wondered that any other person should feel a*difliculty. 
When Socrates, professing ignorance, put any such question, 
he found no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given off-hand 
and with very little reflection. The answer purported to be 
the explanation or definition of a term, familiar indeed, hut 
of wide and comprehensive import,—given by one who had 
never before tried to render to himself an account of what 
it meant. Having got this answer, Socrates put fresh ques¬ 
tions, applying it to specific cases, to which the respondent 
was compelled to give answers inconsistent with the first; 
showing that the definition was either too narrow or too wide, 
or defective in some essential condition. The respondent then 
amended his answer; but this was a prelude to other ques¬ 
tions, which could only be answered in ways inconsistent 
with the amendment; and the respondent, afttfl? many 
attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty 
to the inconsistencies, with an admission that he could make 
no satisfactory answer to the original query, which at first 
had appeared so easy and familiar. . . The discussion first 
raised by Socrates turns upon the meaning of some large 
generic term. The queries whereby he follows it up bring the 
answer given into collision with various particulars which it 
ought not to comprehend, or with others which it ought to 
comprehend but does not. The inconsistencies,into which 
the hearer is betrayed in his various answers proclaim to him 
the fact that he has not yet acquired ahything like a clear 
and full conception of the common attribute which binds 
together the various particulars embraced under some term 
which is ever upon his lips. He is thus put upon the train 
of thought wRich leads to a correction of the generalization, 
and lights him on to that which Plato calls seeing the One 
in the Many, and the Many in the One.’ * 

It is scarcely necessary for us to pause here to co::sider 


Gbote, viii. 683-8. 
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the misleading tendencies of such” a search for an objective 
existence corresponding with a subjective creation, or gene¬ 
ral term which indicated the simple fact that many objects 
were capable of exciting the feeling of admiration or of re¬ 
pugnance, owing, not to any common property in the objects, 
but to a common property in the subject: not because the 
maiden, the lyre, the pot, the horse, and the generous deed 
had any one thing in common, which was Beauty; but 
because men had a susceptibility of pleasurable emotion 
which these various objects could excite, and were con- 
seqviently grouped together under the general term beautiful. 

Yet, although this search after an objective reality for 
a subjective fiction was misleading, and metaphysical in the 
bad sense of the word, it was, as Aristotle remarked, a 
novelty, and a valuable novelty, introduced by Socrates in 
his search after Definitions. When he insisted that all 
person^ are just through Justice, wise through Wisdom, 
good through Goodness, beautiful through Beauty, and held 
that Justice, Wisdom, Goodness, and Beauty were things 
objectively existing, he was only logically carrying out the 
fundamental assumption of the Subjective Method; and 
perhaps he aided in the final rejection of that Method by the 
conclusions to which he forced it. But although in one 
sense his procedure was misleading, in another it was in¬ 
valuable. It impressed upon his contemporaries and succes¬ 
sors the vanity of their supposed knowledge, and the necessity 
of examining more rigorously into the things they were wont 
to take for granted. 

This new development of the old Method (improperly 
called a change in Method by Mr. Grote) was one which, 
considered scientifically, we may reject; but, considered 
historically, it appears important. On a first glance the pre- 
Socratic thinkers seem nearer positivO science than the post- 
Socratic thinkers. Plato and Aristotle appear as splendid will- 
o’-the-wisps leading men away from the firm path of objective 
research. But a closer examination dispels this suggestion. 
They are really in advance of their predfecessors, because 
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they are profoundly convinced of the necessity for criticism. 
The early thinkers were unaware of the many plausible 
solutions which would inevitably arise, insufficiently aware 
of the sources of error; * and when Socrates introduced his 
method of negation and cross-questioning, he imsealed their 
eyes, and made them aware of the prematurity of their 
conclusions. 

It is only by watching the operation of imcultivated 
minds that we can bring clearly before ourselves the mental 
condition of the early thinkers, who were contented with 
simple affirmations, and seldom thought of submitting 
hypothesis to verification. A plausible guess was accepted 
as needing no confirmation. The idea of cross-questioning 
the guesser, of making him confront his assertion with fact, 
rarely occurred to them. Hence the rudeness of the shock 
when they came in contact with Socrates. They touched a 
torpedo. 

When it is said that Socrates produced a complete revo¬ 
lution in Method by placing the negative point of view 
foremost, and giving to the cross-examining Elenchus an 
emphasis it never had before, this must not be understood as 
implying a real revolution in the mental attitude. The qld 
subjective attitude remained. The novelty was in the im¬ 
portance assigned to verification as a philosophical necessity; 
but the kind of verification was, as of old, purely subjective. 
Nor, although t^iere was a certain change in the direction of 
inquiry, was there any change in the spirit. 

It.was he who first considered Ethics as a possible science, 
and, with the exclusiveness natural to ardent reformers, soon 
began to consider it the only science. While all previous 
philosophers had been occupied with the Cosmos as a whole, 
•blending together astronomy, cosmogony, geometry, meta¬ 
physics,^ and physics, he isolated ethics from this confused 
mass, insisted on its importance as the object of study, much 
in the same way as Hippocrates isolated medicine from the 


‘ The early thinkers,’ says Abistotlb, ‘knew nothing of Dialectics.’ 
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undifferentiated philosophical speculation. The uncertainty 
which reigned, the hopelessness of the efforts, instilled in his 
mind the belief that the Gods did not mean man to penetrate 
their secrets. Nothing, therefore, remained but to seek for 
• certainty where alone it could be found, in the hiunan con¬ 
science. He bade men study human facts and leave the 
divine to the Gods. 

His influence, to a great extent, for a time arrested cosmi- 
cal speculation by the force of his dialectics, which exposed 
the ignorance of men on topics seemingly most familiar to 
them. ‘ When we look at the number of these early theories 
and the great need which all of them had to be sifted and 
scrutinized, we shall recognise the value of the negative pro- 
cediire xmder such circumstances, whether the negationist 
had or had not any better affirmative theory^f his own. 
Socrates, moreover, not only turned the gnl^'ect-matter of 
discussion from physics to ethics, l^t akio brought into con¬ 
scious review the method of philosophizing; which was 
afterwards still further considered and illustrated by Plato. 
General and abstract terms, and their meaning stood out as 
the capital problems of philosophical research, and as the 
governing agents of the mind dming the process; in Plato 
and Aristotle, and the dialectics of their age, we find 
the meaning or concept corresponding to these terms 
invested with an objective character, and represented as a 
cause or beginning, by which or out of which real concrete 
things were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethical 
entities, whose existence consists in being named. and 
reasoned about, are presented to us (by Plato) as the real 
antecedents and producers of the sensible Kosmos and its 
contents, or (by Aristotle) as external with the Kosmos, but 
as its underlying constituents, the primordia or ultima, 
into which it was the purpose of the philosopher tg reduce 
sensible things.’ * 

Conceit of knowledge, without the reality, was by Socrates 


* Grote, Phto, i. 95. 
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perpetually stigmatized as the most disgraceful of mental 
defects,* and the whole effort of his terrible questioning—■ 
the ‘ cross-examining Elenchus’—was to make men aware of 
this conceit, to prove to them that their knowledge was a 
sham, as Carlyle would call it. Instead of the loose, hetero¬ 
geneous conceptions with which men deceived themselves 
and others into the belief of knowledge, he insisted on the 
substitution of rigorous and distinct conceptions. 

‘ Every man,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘ found persuasions in his 
own mind without knowing how they came there; and wit¬ 
nessed them in others as portions of a general fund of un¬ 
examined commonplace and credence. Because the words 

* ^ 

were at once of large meaning, embodied in old familiar 
mental processes, and surrounded by a strong body of senti¬ 
ment, the general assertions in which they were embodied 
appeared self-evident and imposing to every one: so that, in 
spite of continual dispute |n particular cases, no one thought 
himself obliged to analyse the general propositions them¬ 
selves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import and 
could apply them rationally and consistently.’ 

The phenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at 
the present day, to need further elucidation. In morals, 
politics, political economy, on all social subjects, the same 
confident persuasion of knowledge exists—the same •pro¬ 
pagation by authority and example of convictions unverified 
and resting only on sentiment—^the same illusion that because 
every man is familiar with the language, therefore he is 
mastec of the facts, and is competent to apply comprehensive 
words and assume the truth of propositions without any 
special analysis or study. ‘ A man who has never bestowed 
special study on astronomy knows that he is ignorant of it: 
to fancy tliat he knows it without such preparation would be 
held an absurdity. While the scientific point of view has 
thus acquired complete predominance in reference to the 
physical world, it has made little way comparatively on topics 

* Plato, Apologia, p. 29 (p. 114, ed. Bekker): kuI tqvto v&s oI/k itpaeia 4<nlv 
a^TTj ij ^rtovfl^KrroSf ^ ToO.oletrdat clScVoi & o5k oTSfi'; 
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regarding man and society, wherein " fancy of knowledge 
without the reality ” continues to reign, not without criticism 
and opposition, yet still as a paramount force. And if a new 
Socrates were now to put the same questions in the market¬ 
place to men of aU ranks and professions, he would find the 
like confident persuasion and unsuspecting dogmatism as to 
generalities, the like faltering blindness and contradiction 
when tested by cross-examining details.’ 

Socrates, having put an end to this confident delusion, had 
to replace it by real knowledge. 

How could this be done but by Definitions ? To know the 
essence of a thing you must consider it as distinct from 
everything else, you must define it; by defining it you de¬ 
marcate it from what it is not, and so present the thing 
before you in its essence. 

It was a fundamental conviction with him that it is impos¬ 
sible to start from one true though]^ and be entangled in any 
contradiction with another true thought; knowledge derived 
from any one point, and obtaiued by correct combination, 
cannot contradict that which has been obtained- from any 
other point. He believed that Eeason was pregnant with 
Truths, .and only needed an accoucheur. An accoucheur he 
announced himself; his main instruments were Definitions. 
By Definition he enabled the thinker to separate the par¬ 
ticular thought he wished to express from the myriad of 
other thoughts which clouded it. By Definition he enabled 
a man to contemplate the essence of a thing, because he 
|,admitted nothing which was not essential into the definition. 

The radical mistake here is the confusion between Defini¬ 
tions of Names and Definitions of Things. In the Defini¬ 
tion of a Name nothing more is implied than the meaning 
intended to be affixed; in the definition of a.Thing there is, 
over and above this intended meaning, the assertion of a 
corresponding fact which the definition describes. 

We have more than once commented on the natural ten¬ 
dency of the early thinkers to mistake distinctions in words 
for distinctions in things. We have now to signalize, in the 
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history of speculation, the reduction of this tendency to a 
systematic formula. Names henceforth have the force of 
things.* A correct Definition is held to be a true description 
of the thing per se. The explanation of terms as equivalent 
to the explanation of things, and the exhibition* of the nature 
of any thing in a definition as equivalent to actual analysis 
of it, are the central errors of metaphysical philosophy. 

When stated in a naked manner, the absurdity is ap¬ 
parent ; but it may be so disguised as to look philo¬ 
sophic. Hence the frequent use of such phrases as that 
certain properties are ‘ involved in the idea ’ of certain 
things ; as if being involved in the idea, i.e. being included 
in the definition, necessarily implied a correspondent objec¬ 
tive existence; as if human conceptions were the faithful 
copies of external things. The conceptions of men widely 
differ; consequently different properties are ‘involved’ in 
those different conception*; but all cannot be true, and the 
question arises. Which conception is true ? To answer this 
question by anything like a definition, is to argue in a circle. 
A principle of certitude must be sought. That principle, 
however, is still to seek. 

With respect to the second character of the Socratic 
Method, the employment of Induction, I cannot agree with 
those who consider it an anticipation of Bacon. It is per¬ 
fectly true that there is a certain resemblance between his 
practice of analyzing the confused generalizations of popular 
judgments, and of vividly recalling the particulars on which 
these generalizations were founded, and the Baconian practice 
of criticising the errors of intelleetus sibi permissns ; it is true 
also that he did constantly proceed by induction. But it is 
not less true that the induction he employed was that enume¬ 
ration of particulars (reasoning by ajialogy) which it is Bacon’s 
merit to have exposed; and thus he not only differed from 
Bacon in the object of his search, but in the method of 
search. Nevertheless the testimony of Aristotle that 


* See Plato's Crait/ltts. 
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Socrates was the first to reason inductively—that is to say, to 
employ induction as a conscious method—points to an iui- 
portant characteristic; and when we compare the Socratic 
procedure with that of all previous philosophies, we sec how 
striking a novelty it must have been. 

Socrates has been almost taunted with never having pro¬ 
mulgated any system of his own. His rank in the history of 
philosophy has been questioned, and has been supposed to be 
only that of a moralist. A passage of Aristotle has been 
quoted as decisive on this point: ‘ The speculations of 
Socrates were only concerning Ethics, and not at all concern¬ 
ing'Nature in general ’ {ttjs oXrjg (pverem). But this is not all 
the passage: it continues thus: ‘ In these speculations he 
sought the Abstract (to Kadokov), and was the first who 
' thought o"f giving definitions.’ Now in this latter portion 
we believe there is contained a hint of something more than 
the mere moralist—a hint of the metaphysician. On turn¬ 
ing to another part of Aristotle’s treatise * we accordingly 
find this hint more clearly brought out; we find an express 
indication of the metaphysician. The passage is as follows: 
‘ Socrates concerned himself with ethical virtues, and he 
first soughl the abstract definitions of these. Before him 
Democritus had only concerned himself with a part of 
Physics, and defined but the Hot and the Cold. But 
Socrates, reasonably (evXoyas), sought the Essence of Things, 
i.e. sought what exists.’ 

Moreover, in another passage (lib. iii. c. 2) Aristotle re¬ 
proaches Aristippus for having rejected science, and con¬ 
cerned himself solely with morals. This is surely negative 
evidence that Socrates was not to be blamed for the same 
opinion; otherwise he would have been also mentioned. 

It was a natural mistake to suppose that Socrates was only 
a moralist, seeing that his principal topics were always Man 
and Society, and never Physical speculations, which he 
deemed beyond the reach of human intellect. If, however. 
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Socrates had been merely a moralist, his place in the history 
of Philosophy would not have been what it is; no Plato, no 
Aristotle would have called him master. He made a new 
epoch. The previous philosophers had directed their atten¬ 
tion to external Nature, endeavouring to explain its pheno¬ 
mena; he gave up all such speculations, and directed his 
attention solely to the nature of Knowledge. 

The reader may now begin to appreciate the importance of 
Definitions in the Socratic Method, and may understand why 
Socrates did not himself invent systems, but only a Metho d. 
He likened himself to a Midwife, who, though unable to 
bring forth children herself, assisted women in their labours. 
He believed that in each man lay the germs of wisdom. He 
believed that no science could be taught; only drawn out. 
To borrow the ideas of another was not to learn; to guide 
oneself by the judgment of another was blindness. The 
philosophers, who pretended to teach everything, could teach 
nothing; and their ignorance was manifest in the very pre¬ 
tension. Each man must conquer truth for himself, by lagid 
struggle with himself. He, Socrates, was willing to assist 
any i»n.n when in the pains of labour: he could do no more..^ 

Such being the Method, we cannot wonder at his having 
attached himself to Ethical rather than to Physical specula¬ 
tions. His philosophy was a realization of the inscription at 
Dclphos —Knmv Thyself. It was in himself that he foimd 
the ground of cei-titude which was to protect hiiji against 
scepticism. It was therefore moral science which he prized 
abov(? all others. Indeed, we have great' reason to believ® 
that Ids energetic denouncement of Physical speculations as 
reported by Xenophon, was the natural, though exaggerated, 
conclusion to which he had been hurried by a consideration 
of the manifold absurdities into which they drew the mind, 
and the ■scepticism which they induced. There could be 
nothing but uncertainty on such subjects. 

‘ I have not leisure for such things,’ he is made to say by 
Plato, ‘ and I wiU tell you the reason; I am not yet able, 
according to the Delphic Inscription, to Ktiow myself ; and it 
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appears to me very ridiculous, while ignorant of myself, to 
inquire into what I am not concerned in.’ * That he did, 
however, at one period occupy himself with them is clear 
from other sources, and is a point in the comedy of the 
Clouds, yfhere he is represented ‘ air-treading and speculating 
about the sun,’— ospo/SaTw ual vspi<f)povw rov ^Xtor,— and lus 
disciples seeking things hidden underground— tA Hard -yf/r. 
This has led many to suppose that Aristophanes knew nothing, 
whatever of Socrates, but only took him as an available 
comic type of the Sophists,—a supposition to which there 
are several objections. Firstly, it is not usual in satirists to 
select for their butt a person of whom they know nothing. 
Secondly, Socrates, of all Athenians, was the most notorious, 
and most easily to be acquainted with in a general way. 
Thirdly, he could not be a tj'pe of the Sophists, in as far as 
related to physical speculations, since we well know the 
Sophists disregarded them. Fourthly^he did occupy himself 
with Physics early in his career, although in after-life he 
regarded such speculations as trivial. 

It was quite possible that Aristophanes should have 
made no such nice discrimination between the dialectical 
quibbling of Socrates and that of the Sophists, as would 
prevent bim from representing Socrates teaching ‘ the art to 
make the worse appear the better reason;’t but it is scarcely 
credible that he should have made so flagrant a mistake as 
to accuse Socrates of busying himself with Physics, when 
every one of the audience could answer that Soemtes never 
troubled himself at all about it. In OTir day Proudhon and 
Louis Blanc are often classed together as teachers of the same 
Socialist doctrines; or Strauss and Feuerbach as teachers of 
the same theological doctrines; but no satirist would laugh 
at Louis Blanc for his astronomical speculations, or at Strauss 
for his devotion to the Microscope. The Aristophanic evi¬ 
dence, therefore, seems perfectly admissible as respects the 
physical speculations of Socrates at or about the time when 


* Phddrm, p. 8. 
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tlie Clouds was produced. If they were afterwards re¬ 
linquished, it was because they led to no certainty. 

That Philosophy, and not Morals, was really the aim of 
Socrates, is clear from his subordination of all morals to 
science. He considers Virti^ to be identical with Knowledge.* 
Only the wise man, said he, can be brave, just, or temperate. 
7ice of every kind is Ignorance; and involuntary, because 
ignorant. If a man is cowardly, it is because he does not 
rightly appreciate the importance of life and death. He 
thinks death an evil, and flees it. If he were wise, he would 
brow that death is a good thing, or, at the worst, an in¬ 
different one, and therefore would not shun it. If a man is 
intemperate, it is because he is unable to estimate the re¬ 
lative value of present pleasure and future pain. Ignorance 
misleads him. It is the nature of man to seek good and 
shun evil: he would never seek evil, knowing it to be such; 
if he seeks it, he mis^kes it for good: if he is intemperate, 
it is because he is unwise. 

Nor is it difficult to trace the origin of this conception in 
his mind. The Pythian oracle had declared him to be the 
wisest of men. The assertion greatly puzzled him, for he 
fomid on deep introspection that he knew nothing; aU his 
fancied knowledge was that conceit of knowledge without 
the reality, which he saw puffing up other men; and his sole 
distinction was that lie knew the depth of his o^vn ignorance, 
while they believed themselves to be blowing; mid it was 
because he knew this that he understood the ineanhig of the 
• 

* ^tro flvai vivas Ttki iperis. — AiiiSTOT. Ethic. Nicomack. vi. 13. 

ri.ATO, in the Mem, mnkey him maintain that Virtue cannot be Science, cannot be 
taught. But this is not Socratio. ‘ Whether Virtue can be taught was a question 
much agitated in the time of Socrates, who appears to give contradictory decisions 
on ditferent occasions. Comp. Plato, Mmo, pp. 96, 98, with Protagoras, p. 361, 
in the latter of wliich passiiges he censures his own inconsistency, in first denying 
that Virtue can be taught, and then maintaining tlmt Virtue is Science. Ascending 
to Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 19, Socrates seems to have adopted the common-sense 
view that Virtne is partly matter of teaching, partly of practice (offKjrnSe), and 
partly of natural disposition. But Xenophon was unconscious of the logical 
difficulty of reconciling this with that identification of Virtue with .Science or 
Wisdom which he elsewhere distinctly attributes to his master.’— Thompson’s 
Note to ButWs History of Philosophy, i. 374. 
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oracle. Thus much we have on his explicit authority. If 
we now consider that his title of the ‘ wisest ’ was owing to 
the profound consciousness of the unreality of all which 
hitherto had passed for wisdom (the proof of which was ex¬ 
posed by means of his cross-exf^ining Blenchus), we shall 
be able to understand how it was he came to make his Method 
in and for itself the great aim of Philosophy, and how in¬ 
stead of desiring to make converts to any system, or to gain 
acceptance for any special theories on physics or ethics, he 
always and everywhere desii’ed to awaken the cross-examining 
spirit in .the minds of his hearers, so that each in his own 
turn might awaken it in others, because in this, and this 
alone, consisted real Wisdom. Previous philosophies had 
shown the futility of speculation; certitude was nowhere to 
be had; aU such theories were biit the conceit of knowledge. 
The Method which he taught was that by which alone man 
could become wiser and better. 

It is clear that the novelty of the^ethod so completely 
fascinated him as to prevent his detecting the confusion he 
made between end and means. And the reader may under¬ 
stand how such a confusion might very naturally have 
maintained itself, if he reflects how very analogous is the 
pursuit of purely mathematical science by hundreds who care 
nothing for the applications of mathematics. Lying at the 
base of all physical science is a great and complex science of 
Quantity,—the one indispensable Instrument by means of 
which Knowledge becomes Science (for Science is only 
quantitative knowledge); but so Vast and so complex ic this 
Instrument, that numerous intellects are constantly engaged 
in studying and perfecting it, never once withdrawn from it 
by any attempt at application. In a similar way Socrates, 
and for the most part Plato likewise, cared exclusively for 
Method; perfecting the Instrument of search, rather than 
seeking. • 

Although Socrates was not the first to teach the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, he was the first to give it a 
philosophical basis. Nor can we read without admiration 
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the arguments by which he anticipated writers on Natural 
Theology, by pointing out the evidences of a beneficent 
Providence. Listen to Xenophon:— 

‘ I will now relate the manner in which I once heard 
Socrates discoursing with Aristodemus, sumamed the Little, 
concerning the Deity; for observing that he neither prayed 
nor sacrificed to the Gods, but, on the contrary, ridiculed 
and laughed at those who did, he said to him:— , 

‘ Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man whom you admire 
on account of his merit? Aristodemus having answered 
“ Many,”—Name some of them, I pray you. I admire, said 
Aristodemus, Homer for his Epic poetry, Melanippides for 
his dithyrambics, Sophocles for tragedy, Polycletus for 
statuary, and Zeuxis for painting. 

‘But which seems to you most worthy of admiration, 
Aristodemus;—the artist who forms images void of motion 
and intelligence, or one who hath the skill to produce animals 
that are endued not oftly with activity, but understandiug ?— 
The latter, thei-e can be no doubt, replied Aristodemus, pro¬ 
vided the production was not the effect of chance, but of 
wisdom and contrivance.—But since there are many things, 
some of which we can easily see the use of, while we cannot 
say of others to what purpose they were produced, which of 
these, Aristodemus, do you suppose the work of wisdom?— 
It should seem the most reasonable to affirm it of those 
whose fitness and utility are so evidently apparent. 

‘ But it is evidently apparent that He who at the \)eginning 
made man, endued him with senses because they were good 
for him; eyes, wherewith to behold whatever was visible; 
and ears, to hear whatever was to be heard; for say, Aris¬ 
todemus, to what purpose should odours be prepared, if the 
sense of smelling had been denied ? or why the distinctions 
of bitter„and sweet, of savoury and unsavoirry, unless a palate 
had been likewise given, conveniently placed, to arbitrate 
between them and declare the difference? Is not that 
Providence, Aristodemus, in a most eminent manner con- 
spicuoiis, which, because the eye of man is so delicate in its 
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contexture, hath therefore prepared eyelids like doors, where¬ 
by to secure it, which extend of themselves whenever it is 
needful, and again close when sleep approaches ? Are not 
these eyelids provided as it were with a fence on the edge of 
them, to keep off the wind and guard the eye ? Even the 
eyebrow itself is not without its office, but, as a penthouse, is 
prepared to turn off the sweat, which, falling from the fore¬ 
head, might enter and annoy that no less tender than as¬ 
tonishing part of us. Is it not to be admired that the ears 
should take in sounds of every sort, and yet are not too much 
filled by them ? That the foreteeth of the animal should bo 
formed in such a manner as is evidently best suited for the 
cutting of its food, as those on the side for grinding it to 
pieces ? That the mouth, through which this food is conveyed, 
should be placed so near the nose and eyes as to prevent the 
passing unnoticed whatever is unfit for nourishment; while 
Nature, on the contrary, hath set at a distance and concealed 
from the senses all that might disgiist or any way offend 
them? And canst thou still doubt, Aristodemus, whether a 
disposition of parts like this should be the work of chance, or 
of wisdom and contrivance ?—I have no longer any doubt, 
replied Aristodemus; and, indeed, the more I consider it, 
the more evident it appears to me that man must be the 
master-piece of some great artificer; carrying along with it 
infinite marks of the love and favour of Him who hath thus 
formed it. 

‘ And what thinkest thou, Aristodemus, of that desire in 
the individual which leads to the continuance of the species ? 
Of that tenderness and affection in the female towards her 
young, so necessary for its preservation ? Of that unremitted 
love of life, and dread of dissolution, which take such stronsr 

' o 

possession of us from the moment we begin t@ be?—I think 
of them, answered Aristodemus, as so many regular ope¬ 
rations of the same great and wise Artist, deliberately de¬ 
termining to preserve what he hath made. 

‘ But, farther (unless thou desirest to ask me questions), 
seeing, Aristodemus, thou thyself art conscious of reason and 
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intelligence, suppoaest thou there is no intelligence else¬ 
where ? Thou knowest thy body to be a small part of that 
wide extended earth which thou everywhere beholdest: the 
moisture contained in it, thou also knowest to be a small 
portion of that mighty mass of waters, whereof seas them¬ 
selves are but a part, while the rest of the elements contribute 
out of their abundance to thy formation. It is the soul then 
alone, that intellectual part of us, which is come to thee by 
some lucky chance, from I know not where. If so be there 
is indeed no intelligence elsewhere: and we must be forced 
to confess that this stupendous universe, with all the various 
bodies contained therein—equally amazing, whether we con¬ 
sider their magnitude or number, whatever their use, what¬ 
ever their order—all have been produced, not by intelligence, 
but by chance !—It is with difficulty that I can suppose 
otherwise, returned Aristodemus; for I behold none of those 
Gods whom you speak of as making and governing all 
things; whereas I see the artists when at their work here 
among us.—Neither yet seest thou thy soul, Aristodemus, 
which, however, most assuredly governs thy body; although 
it may well seem, by thy manner of talking, that it is chance, 
and not reason, which governs thee. 

‘ I do not despise the Gods, said Aristodemus: on the con¬ 
trary, I conceive so highly of their excellence, as to suppose 
they stand in no need either of me or of my services.—Thou 
mistakest the matter, Aristodemus; the greater magnificence 
they have shown in their care of thee, so much the more 
honour and service thou owest them.—Be assured, said Aris¬ 
todemus, if I once could be persuaded the Gods lake care of 
man, I should want no monitor to remind me of my duty.— 
And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the Gods take care of 
man ? Hath not the glorious privilege of walking upright 
been alone bestowed on him, whereby he may with the better 
advantage survey what is around him, contemplate with more 
ease those splendid objects which are above, and avoid the 
numerous ills and inconveniences which would otherwise 
befall him? Other animals indeed they have provided with 
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feet, by which they may remove from one place to another; 
but to man they have also given hands, with which he can 
form many things for his use, and make himself happier than 
creatures of any other kind. A tongue hath been bestowed 
on every other animal; but what animal, except man, hath 
the power of forming words with it, whereby to explain his 
thoughts, and make them intelligible to others ? 

‘ But it is not with respect to the body alone that the Gods 
have shown themselves thus bountiful to man. Their most 
excellent gift is that soul they have infused into him, which 
so f^ surpasses what is elsewhere to be found; for by what 
n.niTna.1, except man, is even the existence of those Gods dis¬ 
covered, who have produced and still uphold, in such regular 
order, this beautiful and stupendous frame of the universe ? 
What other species of creature is to be found that can serve, 
that can adore them ? What other animal is able, like man, 
to provide against the assaults of heat and cold, of thirst and 
hunger? that can lay up remedies for the time of sickness, 
and improve the strength nature has given by a well-pro¬ 
portioned exercise ? that can receive like him information or 
instruction; or so happily keep in memory what he hath 
seen, and heard, and learnt ? These things being so, who 
seeth not that man is, as it were, a God in the midst of this 
visible creation ? so far doth he surpass, whether in the en¬ 
dowments of soul or body, all animals whatsoever that have 
been produced therein; for if the body of the ox had been 
joined to the mind of- man, the acuteness of the latter would 
have stood him in small stead, while unable to execute the 
well-designed plan; nor would the human form have been of 
more use to the brute, so long as it remained destitute of 
understanding! But in thee, Aristodemus, hath been joined 
to a wonderful soul a body no less wonderful; and sayest 
thou, after this, the Gods take no thought for mej* What 
wouldst thou then more to convince thee of their care ? 

‘ I would they should send and inform me, said Aris¬ 
todemus, what things I ought or ought not to do, in like 
manner as thou sayest they frequently do to thee.—^And what 
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then, Aristodemus ? supposest thou, that when the Gods give 
out some oracle to all the Athenians they mean it not for thee ? 
If by their prodigies they declare aloud to all Greece, to aU 
mankind, the things which shall befall them, are they dumb 
to thee alone ? And art thou the only person whom they have 
placed beyond their care ? Believest thou they would have 
wrought into the mind of man a persuasion of their being 
able to make him happy or miserable, if so be they had no 
such power ? or would not even man himself, long ere this, 
have seen through the gross delusion? How is it, Aris- 
todeinus, thou rememberest or remarkest not, that the k^g- 
doms and commonwealths most renoT^ed as well for their 
wisdom as antiquity, are those whose piety and devotion 
hath been the most observable ? and that even man himself 
is never so well disposed to serve the Deity as in that part of 
life when reason bears the greatest sway, and his judgment 
is supposed in its full strength and maturity ? Consider, my 
Aristodemus, that the soul which resides in thy body can 
govern it at pleasure; why then may not the soul of the 
universe, which pervades and animates every part of it, 
govern it in like manner? If thine eye hath the power to 
take in many objects, and these placed at no small distance 
from it, marvel not if the eye of the Deity can at one glance 
comprehend the whole. And as thou perceivest it not beyond 
thy ability to extend thy care, at the same time, to the con¬ 
cerns of Athens, Egypt, Sicily, why thinkest thou, piy Aris¬ 
todemus, that the Providence of God may not easily extend 
itself through the whole universe ? 

‘ As therefore, among men, we make best trial of the affection 
and gratitude of our neighbour by showing him kindness, 
and discover his wisdom by consulting him in his distres^ do 
thou in like manner behave towards the Gods ; and if tnou 
wouldst experience what their wisdom and what their love, 
render thyself deserving the communication of some of those 
divine secrets which may not be penetrated by man, and are 
imparted to those alone who consult, who adore, who obey 
the Deity. Then shalt thou, my Aristodemus, understand 
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there is a Being whose eye pierceth throughout all nature, 
and whose ear is open to erery sound; extended to all places, 
extending through all time; and whose bounty and care 
can know no other bound than those fixed by his own 
creation. 

‘ By this discourse, and others of the like nature, Socrates 
taught his friends that they were not only to forbear what¬ 
ever was impious, unjust, or unbecoming before man; but 
even when alone they ought to have a regard to all their 
actions, since the Gods have their eyes continually upon us, 
and none of our designs can be concealed from them.’ * 

To this passage we must add another equally deserving of 
attention:— 

‘ Even among all those deities who so liberally bestow on 
us good things, not one of them maketh himself an object of 
our sight. And He who raised this whole univci’se, and still 
upholds the mighty frame, who perfected every part of it in 
beauty and in goodness, suffering none of these parts to 
decay through age, but renewing them daily with unfiiduig 
vigour, whereby they are able to execute whatever he ordains 
with that readiness and precision which sm^pass man’s ima¬ 
gination; even He, the supreme God, who performeth all 
these.wonders, still holds himself invisible, and it is only in 
his works that we arc capable of admh’ing him. For consider, 
my Euthydemus, the sim, which seemeth as it were set forth 
to the view of all men, yet suffercth not itself to be too 
curiously examined; pimishing those with blindness who too 
rashly venture so to do; and those ministers of theKlods, 
whom they employ to execute their bidding, remain to us 
invisible; for though the thunderbolt is shot from on high, 
and breaketh in pieces whatever it findeth in its way, yet no 
on^seeth it when it falls, when it strikes, or when it retires; 
neither are the winds discoverable to our sight, though we 
plainly behold the ravages they everywhere make, and with 
ease perceive what time they are rising. And if there be 


MmorabiUa, i. 4. 
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anything in man, my Eiithydemus, partaking of the divine 
nature, it must surely he the soul which governs and directs 
him; yet no one considers this as an object of his sight. 
Learn therefore not to despise those things which you cannot 
see; judge of the greatness of the power by the effects which 
are produced, and reverence the Deity.’ * 

In conclusion we must notice the vexed question of the 
Dajmon of Socrates. The notion most generally current is 
that he believed himself accompanied by a Dajmon, or Good 
Angel, who whispered counsels in his ear, and forewarned 
him on critical occasions. This has been adduced as evidence 
of his ‘ superstition; ’ and one writer niakes it a text to prove 
that Socrates was mad.f Olympiodorus said that the Daemon 
only meant Conscience, an explanation which, while it effaces 
the peculiar characteristics of the conception, is at the sanie 
time totally inapplicable to those cases when the ‘ Daemonic 
voice ’ spoke to Socrates concerning the affairs of his friends, 
as wo read in Plato’s Theages. By other writers the Daemon 
has been considered as purely allegorical. 

Tlie first point necessary to be distinctly understood is, 
that Socrates believed in no special Daemon at all; and to 
translate Plutarch’s treatise into De Oenio Socratis, and hence 
to speak of le demon de Socratc, is gross misconception. No¬ 
where does Socrates, in Plato or Xenophon, speak of a genius 
or demon, but always of a dccmonic something (to Saifioviov, 
Saifioviov Tt), or of a sign, a voice, a divine sign, a divine voice.X 
The second point necessary to be remembered is, that this 
‘ divine voice ’ was only an occasmial manifestation, and 

* Memorabilia, iv. 3. 

t Lklut, Du Demon de Socrate, 1836. A new edition of this work appeared in 
1886, and excited a ‘ sensation.’ 

t See passages cited in Zklleb, ii. 28. Mr. Thompson in his note to Bdiujb, 
i. 378, saj's;—‘Clenlens Alexandrinus in oin^ passage conjectures that the Saifiirior 
of Socrates may have been a familiar genius. Strom, v. p. 892. This conjecture 
becomes an assertion in Lactantius {Inst. D. ii. 14), who converts the deenmnium 
into deemon. Apuleius, it is true, had already led the way to this error in his 
treatise De Deo Socratis. It is adopted without scruple by Augustine and other 
Christian writers; and, ns might have been expected, by Ficinos and the earlier 
moderns, as Stanley and Dacibr, in whose writings the deemonium appears full- 
fledged as ‘ an attendant spirit ’ or ‘ good angel.’ 
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exercised only a restraining influence. On the great critical 
occasions of his life, if the voice warned him against any step 
he was about to take, he unhesitatingly obeyed it; if the 
voice was unheard, he concluded that his proposed step was 
agreeable to the Gods. Thus, when on his trial, he refused to 
prepare any defence, because when he was about to begin it 
the voice restrained him, whereupon he resigned himself to 
the trial, convinced that if it were the pleasure of the Gods 
that he should die, he ought in no wise to struggle—if it 
were their pleasure that he should be set free, defence on his 
part was needless. 

This is his own explicit statement; and surely in a Chris¬ 
tian country abounding in examples of persons believing in 
direct intimations from above, there can be little difiiculty 
in crediting such a statement. Socrates was a profoimdly 
religious man; he was moreover, as we learn from Aristotle, 
a man of that bilious melancholic temperament* which has 
in all times been observed in persons of unusual religious 
fervour, such as is implied in those momentary exaltations of 
the mind which are mistaken for divine visits; and when the 
rush of thought came upon him with strange warning voices, 
he believed it was the Gods who spoke directly to him. Unless 
we conceive Socrates as a profoundly religious man, we shall 
misconceive the whole spirit of his life and teaching. In 
many respects he was a fanatic, but only in the noble sense 
of the word: a man, like Carlyle, intolerant, vehement, 
‘ possessed ’ by his ideas, but, like Carlyle, preserved from all 
the worst consequences of such intolerance and possession by 
an immense humour and a tender heart. His saturnine 
melancholy was relieved by laughter, which softened and 
humanized a spirit othenvise not less vehement than that of 
a Dominic or a Calvin. Thus strengthened and thus softened, 
Socrates stands out as one of the bravest, truest, ^wisest of 
mankind. 

* iitnv ftMo 7 xoXi(c^i», Ahistotie : Problem. 30. 
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Development of Ethics consequent on the Socratic circum¬ 
scription of the aims of Philosophy. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

THE MEGAlilCS. 

Euclid. 

rilHE companions of Socrates quitted, Athens after his 
-L death: some of them followed Euclid to Megara. 

‘ Several philosophers,’ says Cicero, ‘ drew from the con¬ 
versations of Socrates very different results; and, ac¬ 
cording as each adopted views which harmonized with his 
own, they in their turn became heads of philosophical 
schools all differing amongst each other.’ It is one of the 
peculiarities of the Subjective Method, to adapt itself indis¬ 
criminately to aU sorts of systems. The Objective Method 
is confined to one: if various and opposing systeiqs spring 
from it, they are an erroneous or imperfect application of it. 

We must not be surprised therefore to find many contra¬ 
dictory systems claiming the parentage of Socrates. But we 
must be on our guard against supposing that this adaptation 
to various systems is a proof of the excellence of the Socratic 
Method. It is only a proof of its vagueness. It may be 
accepted, as a sign of the great influence exercised upon 
succeeding philosophers; it is no sign that the influence was 
in the right direction. 

As we said, Socrates had no school; he taught no sys¬ 
tem. He exhibited a Method; and this Method his hearers 
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severally applied. Around him were men of various ages, 
various temperaments, and various opinions. He discoursed 
with each upon his own subject: with Xenophon on politics; 
with Theages or Theajtetus on science; with Antisthenes on 
morals ; with Ion on poetry. Some were convinced hy him; 
others were merely refuted. The difference between the 
two is great. Of those who were convinced, the so-called 
Socratic Schools were formed; those who were only refuted 
became his enemies. But, of the former, some were natu¬ 
rally only more or less convinced ; that is, were willing to 
adopt his opinions on some subjects, but remained stubborn 
on others. These are the imperfect Socratists. Among the 
latter was Euclid. 

r 

Euclid, who must not be confounded with tlie great 
Mathematician,^, was bom at Megara; date probably between 
450 and 440 b. c. He had early imbibed a great love of 
philosophy, and had diligently studied the writings of Par¬ 
menides and the other Eleatics. From Zeno he acquired 
great facility in dialectics; and this continued to be his chief 
excellence, even after his acquaintance with Socrates, who 
reproved him for it as sophistical. 

His delight in listening to Socrates was so great that he 
frequently exposed his life to do so. A decree was passed, in 
consequence of the enmity existing between Athens and 
Megara, that any inhabitant of Megara found in Athens 
should forfeit his life; Euclid, however, braved the penalty. 
He frequently came to Athens at night, disguised as a female. 
The distance was twenty miles. At the end of his journey 
he was recompensed by the fascinating conversation of 
Socrates; and he returned to meditate on the results of their 
arguments. 

Brucker’s supposition that a rupture was caused between 
them in consequence of Socrates having reproved, Euclid’s 
disputatious tendency, is wholly without foundation, and 
seems contradicted by the notorious fact that when, on the 
death of Socrates, Plato and the majority of the disciples 
retired to Megara, in fear of some popular outbreak of the 
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Athenians, who were in a state of rage against all the philo¬ 
sopher’s friends, Euclid received them well. Boimd by the 
same ties of friendship towards the illustrious martyr, and 
sharing some of his opinions, the Socratists made some stay 
in Megara. Differences however arose, as they will amongst 
all communities of the kind. Plato and some others retired 
to Athens as soon as the state of the public mind admitted 
their doing so with safety. The rest remained with Euclid. 

Euclid agreed with the Eleatics in maintaining that there 
was but One unalterable Being, to be known by Season only. 
This One Being was not simply The One; neither was it 
simply Intelligence; it was The Go6d. This One Being 
received various names according to its various aspects : thus 
it was sometimes Wisdom {j>pov7}ais); sometimes God {6e6s); 
at others Season (voOs ); and so forth. This One Good (su 
TO dyadov) is the only Being that really exists; everything 
opposed to it has nothing but a phenomenal, transitory 
existence. 

Such is the outline of his doctrine, as presented by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius. In it the reader will have no dif&culty in 
detecting both the Eleatic and Socratic elements. Tlie con¬ 
ception of God as TO dya06v —the Good—is Socratic; and the 
denial of any existence to things opposed to the Good is 
an explanation of that passage in Plato’s Repvhlic, where 
Socrates declares God not to be the author of aU things, but 
only of such as are good.* 

The Megaric doctrine is therefore the Eleatic doctrine, 
with .an Ethical tendency borrowed from Socrates, who 
taught that virtue was not any partial cultivation of the 
human mind, but constitutes the true and entire essence of 
the rational man, and indeed of the whole universe. The 
identification o£ Virtue with Wisdom is also Socratic. 

With Respect to Euclid’s dialectics there is one pouit, 
often alluded to, variously interpreted, and which is in direct 
opposition to the Method of Socrates. In refuting his 


* Ml) ritirav alrioi' riy 0(hy, iXAik ruv irya^v. —ii. 100. 
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adversaries he did not attack the premisses, hut the conclu¬ 
sion.* This is certainly not the manner of Socrates, who 
always managed to draw new conclusions from old premisses, 
and who, as Xenophon says, proceeded from the generally 
known to the less knomi. As if to mark this distinction more 
conij^etcly, wo lU'g told that Euclid rejected the analogical 
mode of reasoning (tov Sid irapa^oKfjs Xoyov), If, said he, the 
things compared are alike, it is better to confine the atten¬ 
tion to that originally in question; if the things compared 
are unlike, there must ciTor in the conclusion. This 
precept strikes into the weakness of Socrates’ method of 
induction; which was a species of andogical reasoning not 
of the highest order. 

In dialectics therefore we see Eiiclid following out the 
Eleatic tendency, and carrying forward the speculations of 
Zeno. It was this portion of his doctrine that his imme¬ 
diate followers, Eubulides, Diodorus, and Alexinus, under¬ 
took to caiTy out. The Socratic element was further 
developed by Stilpo. 

‘The majority of the later members of the Megaric 
School,’ says Eitter, ‘ are famous either fof the refutation of 
opposite doctrines, or for the invention and application of 
certain fallacies; on which account they were occasionally 
called Eristipi and Dialectic!. StiU it may be presumed 
that they did not employ these fallacies for the purposes of 
delusion, but of instructing rash and hasty thinkers, and 
exemplifying the superficial vanity of common opinion. At 
all events it is certain that they were mainly occupied with 
the foms of thought, more perhaps with a view to the 
discovery of particular rules, than to the foundation of a 
scientific system or method. 

* Dioo. Laeut. ii. 107. This is paraphrased by Enfield into the following 
contradictory statement;—‘ He judged that legitimate argumentaticj consists in 
deducing fair conclusions from acknowledged premisses.’— JIM, of Phil. i. 199. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THV: GYHBNAICS. 

Aristippus. 

A MONG- the ‘imperfect Socratists' we must rank Aris¬ 
tippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic School, which 
borrowed its name from the birthplace of its founder— 
Cyren^ in Africa. 

Aristippus was descended from wealthy and distinguished 
parents, and was consequently thrown into the vortex of 
luxurious debauchery which then characterized the colony of 
Minyac. He came over to Greece to attend the Olympic 
games; there he heard so much of the -wisdom of Socrates 
that he de-termined on listening to his enchanting discourse. 
He made Socrates an offer of a largo sum of money, which, 
as usual, was declined. The great Talker did not accept 
money; but he willingly admitted Aristippus among the 
munber of his disciples. It is commonly asserted that the 
pupil did not agree well with his master, and that Jiis fond¬ 
ness for pleasure was offensive to Socrates. There is no 
good* authority for such an assertion. He remained with 
Socra-tcs until the execution of the latter; and ihere was no 
bond on either side to have prevented their separation as 
soon as they disagreed. The impression seems -to have 
originated in the discussion reported by Xenophon,* wherein 
Aristippus expresses his political indifference, and Socrates, 
by an exaggerated extension of logic, endeavours -to prove 
his views to be absurd. But this is simply a divergence of 
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opinion, such as must have existed between Socrates and 
many of his followers. It merely shows that Aristippus 
thought for himself. Socrates with such men as Aristippus 
and Alcibiades reminds one of Dr. Johnson with the ‘ young 
bloods’ Topham Beauclerk and Bennet Langton: he was 
wise enough and tolerant enough not to allow his virtue to 
be scandalized by their love of pleasure. 

From Athens he went to .®gina, where he met with Lais, 
the world-renowned courtesan, whom he accompanied to 
Corinth. On his way from Corinth to Asia ho was shipwrecked 
on the island of Rhodes. On the sea-coast he discovered a 
geometrical diagram, and exclaimed, ‘ Take courage; I see 
here the footsteps of men.’ On arriving at the principal 
town, he managed to procure for himself and friends a 
hospitable reception. He used to say, ‘ Send tn# men 
amongst strangers, and you will see the advantage of the 
philosopher.’ 

Aristippus was one of those 

‘ Children of the Sun, whose Wood is fire; ’ 

but to strong sensual passions he united a calm regulative 
intellect. Prone to luxury, he avoided excess. Easy and 
careless in ordinary affairs, he had great dominion over 
his de'sires. Pleasure was his grand object in life; but 
he knew how to temper enjoyment with moderation. In 
disposition he was easy and yielding, a ‘ fellow of infinite 
mirth,’ a philosopher whose brow was never ‘ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.’ He had none of that 
dignity which mistakes a stiff neck for healthy virtue. He 
had no sternness. Gay, brilliant, careless, and enjoying, 
he became the ornament and delight of the Court of 
Dionysius;—that Court already illustrious by the splendid 
genius of Plato and the rigid abstinence of Diogenes. The 
grave deportment of Plato and the savage virtue of Diogenes 
had less charm for the Tyrant than the easy gaiety of 
Aristippus, whose very vices were elegant. His ready wit 
was often put to the test. On one occasion three hetcerce 
were presented for him to make a choice: he took them all 
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three, observing that it had been fatal even to Paris to make 
a choice. On another occasion, in a dispute with .®schines, 
who was becoming violent, he said, ‘ Let us give over. We 
have quarrelled, it is true, but I, as your senior, have a right 
to claim the precedency in the reconciliation.’ * In his old- 
age he appears to have returned to Cyrene, and there opened 
his school. 

His philosophy, as Hegel remarks, takes its colour from 
his personality. So individual is it, that we should have 
passed it over entirely, had it not been a precursor of Epi¬ 
cureanism. Its relation to Socrates is also important. 

In the only passage in which, as faf as we know, Aristotlef 
mentions Aristippus, he speaks of him as a Sophist. What 
does this mean? Was he one of the professed Sophists? 
No. It means, we believe, that he shared the opinion of the 
Sophists respecting the uncertainty of Science. That he 
did share this opinion is evident from Sextus Empiricus,^ 
who details his reasons: such as, that external objects make 
different impressions on different senses; the names which 
we impose on these objects express our sensations, but do 
not express the things; there is no criterium of truth; each 
judges according to his impressions; none judge correctly. 

In so far he was a Sophist; hut, as the disciple of Socrates, 
he learned that the criterium of truth must be sought within. 
He dismissed with contempt aU physical speculations, as 
subjects beyond human comprehension, and copcentrated his 

researches upon the moral constitution of man. 

• 

* Several of his repartees are recorded by Labbtitjs. , We- add the best of 
them:—Scinus, the treasurer of Dionysius, a man of low character but immense 
wealth, once showed Aristippus over his house. While he was expatiating on the 
splendour of every part, even to the floors, the philosopher spat in his face. Scinus 
was furious. ‘ Pardon me,’ exclaimed Aristippus, ‘ there was no other place whore 
I could have spat tvith decency.’ One day, in interceding with the Tyrant for a 
friend, ho yirew himself on his knees. Being reproached for such want of dignity, 
he answered, ‘ Is it my fault if Dionysius has his ears in his feet ? ’ One day he 
asked the Tyrant for some money. Dionysius made him own that a philosopher 
had no need of money. ‘ Give, give,’ replied Aristippus, • and we will settle the 
question at once.’ Dionysius gave. ‘Now,’ said the philosopher, ‘ I have no need 
of money.’ 

t Metaph. iii. 2. J Ado. Math. vii. 173. 
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In so far he was a Socratist. But, although he took his 
main direction from Socrates, yet his own individuality 
quickly turned him into bye-paths which his master would 
have shtmned. His was not a scientific intellect. Logical 
deduction, which was the rigorous process of his master, 
suited neither his views nor his disposition. He was averse 
from abstract speculations. His tendency was directly 
towards the concrete. Hence, while Socrates was preaching 
about The Good, Aristippus wished to specify what it was; 
and resolved it into Pleasure. It was the pith and kernel 
of Socrates’ Ethical system, that Happiness was the aim and 
desire of all men—the motor of all action; men only erred 
because of erroneous notions of what constituted Happiness. 
Thus the wise man alone knew that to endure an injury was 
better than to inflict it; he alone knew that immoderate 
gratification of the senses, being followed by misery, did not 
constitute Happiness, but the contrary. Aristippus thought 
this too vague. He not only reduced this general idea to a 
more specific one, namely. Pleasure ; he endeavoured to show 
how truth had its only criterium in the sensation of pleasure 
or of pain. Of that which is without us we can know nothing 
truly; we only know through our senses, and our senses 
deceive us with respect to objects. But our senses do not 
deceive us with respect to our sensations. We may not per¬ 
ceive things truly; but it is true that we perceive. We may 
doubt respecting external objects; we cannot doubt respect¬ 
ing our sensations. Amongst those sensations we naturally 
seek the repetition of such as are pleasurable, and shun 
those that are painful. 

Pleasure, then, as the only positive good, and as the only 
positive test of what was good, he declared to be the end of 
life; but, inasmuch as for constant pleasure 'the soul must 
preserve its dominion over desires, this pleasure was only 
another form of the Socratic temperance. It is distinguished 
from the Socratic conception of Pleasure, however, in being 
positive, and not merely the gratification of a want. In the 
Phoedo, Socrates, on being released from his chains, reflects 
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upon the intimate connection of pleasure and pain; and 
calls the absence of pain pleasure, Aristippus, on the con¬ 
trary, taught that pleasure is not the mere removal of pain: 
they are both positive emotions; non-pleasure and non-pain 
are not emotions, but as it were the sleep of the soul.* 

In the application of this doctrine to ethics, Aristippus 
betrays both his Sophistic and Socratic education. With the 
Sophists he regarded pleasure and pain as the proper criteria 
of actions; no action being in itself either good or bad, but 
only such according to convention. With Socrates, however, 
he, regarded the advantages acquired by'injustice to bo 
trifling; whereas the evils and apprehensions of punishment 
are considerable; and pleasure was the result, not of indivi¬ 
dual prosperity alone, but of the welfare of the whole State'. 

In reviewing the philosophy, such as it was, of Aristippus, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the manifest influence of 
Socrates; although his method was not followed, we sec the 
ethical tendency predominating. In the Megaric School the 
abstract idea of The Good (to kfadov) of Socrates, was 
grounded on the Bleatic conception of The One. In the 
Cyreiiaic, the abstract conception was reduced to the con¬ 
crete, Pleasure; and this became the only ground of certi¬ 
tude, and morals the only science. In the Cynic School we 
shall see a still further development in this direction. 


* Dioo. Laebt. ii. 89. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE CYNICS. 

Antisthenes and Diogenes. 

C ynicism imposed on antiquity as it has imposed on 
many modern imaginations, by the energy of its self- 
denials ; but it is a ‘ blasphemy against the divine beauty of 
life,’ blasphemy against the divhiity of man. To lead the 
life of a dog is not the ideal for man. 

Nevertheless there were some points both in the characters 
and doctrines of the founders of this School which may justly 
claim the admiration of mankind. Their contemporaries 
regarded them with feelings mingled with awe. We at least 
may pay a tribute to their energy. 

Antisthenes was bom at Athens, of a Phrygian mother. 
In early life he distinguished himself at the battle of Tanagra. 
After this he studied under Gorgias, the Sophist, and estab¬ 
lished a school for himself; but, captivated by the practical 
wisdom of Socrates, he ceased to teach, and became once more 
a pupil; nay more, he persuaded aU his pupils to come with 
him to Socrates, and there leam tme wisdom. Tliis is genuine 
modesty, such as philosophers have rarely exhibited. Ho 
was then somewhat advanced in life; his opinions on many 
points were too deeply rooted to be exchanged for others; 
but the tendency of the Socratic philosophy towards Ethics, 
and the character of that system as leading to the moral 
perfection of man, seemed entirely to captivate him. It will 
be remembered that Socrates did not teach positive doctrines; 
he enabled each earnest thinker to evolve a doctrine for 
himself. All Socrates did, was to give an impulsion in a 
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certain direction, and to furnish a certain Method. His real 
disciples accepted the Method; his imperfect disciples only- 
accepted the impulsion. Antisthenes was of the latter. 
Accordingly, his system was essentially personal. He was 
stern, and his doctrine was rigid; he was proud, and his 
doctrine was haughty; he was cold, and his doctrine was 
unsympathizing and self-isolating; he was brave, and his 
. doctrine was a battle. The effeminacy of the luxurious he 
despised; the baseness of coiirtiers and flatterers he hated. 
He worshipped Virtue; but it was Virtue sometimes ferocious 
and imbending. 

Even whilst with Socrates he displayed his contempt of 
ordinary usages, and his pride in differing from other men. 
He used to appear in a threadbare cloak, with ostentatious 
poverty. Socrates saw through it aU, and exclaimed, ‘ I see 
your vanity, Antisthenes, peering through holes in your 
• cloak! ’ How different was this from Socrates! He, too, 
had inured himself to poverty, to heat and to cold, in order 
that he might bear the chances of fortune; but he made no 
virtue of being ragged, hungry, and cold. Antisthenes thought 
he could only preserve his virtue by becoming a savage. He 
wore no garment except a coarse cloak; allowed his beard to 
grow; carried a wallet and a staff; and renounced aU diet 
but the simplest. His manners corresponded to his appear¬ 
ance. Stem, reproachful, and bitter in his language ; care¬ 
less and indecent in his gestures. His contempt of aU 
sensual enjoyment was expressed in his saying, ‘ I would 
rathef be mad than sensual! ’ * 

On the death of Socrates he formed a school, and chose for 
his place of meeting a public place in that quarter of Athens 
called the Cynosarges, from which some say the sect of 
Cynics derives its name; others derive it from the snarling 
propensities of the founder, who was frequently called ‘ The 
Dog.’ As he grew old, his gloomy temper became morose; 

* It is thus we would interpret Dios. Lieet, vi. 3;—Movefiji' itS^oy S ^vSelrjr. 
Eittee gives this version:—‘ I had rather go mad than experience pleasure; ’ 
which is an outrageous sentiment. 
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he became so insupportable that all his scholars left him, 
except Diogenes of Sinope, who was with him at his death. 
In his last agony, Diogenes asked him whether he needed a 
friend. ‘ Will a friend release me from this pain ? ’ he re¬ 
plied. Diogenes gave him a dagger, saying, ‘ This wiU.’ ‘ I 
wish to be freed from pain, not from life,’ was the reply. 

The contempt he uniformly expressed for mankind may 
be read in two of his sayings. Being asked, what was the 
peculiar advantage to be derived from philosophy, he an¬ 
swered, ‘ It enables me to keep company with myself.’ Being 
told that he was gi’eatly praised by many, ‘ Have I done 
anything wrmig, then, that I am praised ? ’ he asked.* 

Djogenes of Sinope is generally remembered as the repre¬ 
sentative of Cynicism; probably because more anecdotes of 
his life have descended to us. He was the son of a banker 
at Sinope, who was convicted of debasing the coin; an affair 
in which the son was also supposed to have been implicated. 
Diogenes fled to Athens. From the heights of splendour 
and extravagance, he foxmd himself reduced to squalid 
poverty. The magnificence of poverty, which Antistheiies 
proclaimed,t attracted him. Poor, he was ready to embrace 
the philosophy of poverty; an outcast, he was ready to 
isolate himseK from society; branded with disgrace, he was 
ready to shelter himself under a philosophy which branded 
all society. Having in his own person experienced how 
little wealth and luxury can do for the happiness of man, he 
was the more inclined to try the converse; having expe¬ 
rienced how wealth prompts to vice, and how desires 
generate desires, he was wilHng to try the efiicacy of poverty 
and virtue. He went to Antistheiies ; was refused. He con¬ 
tinued to offer himself to the Cynic as a scholar; the Cynic 
raised his knotty staff, and threatened to strike him if he did 
not depart. ‘ Strike ! ’ replied Diogenes; ‘ you will not. find 

* Dn. Enfield, who gonerally manages to introduce some blunder into every 
page, has spoiled tliis repartee, by giving it as a reply to the praise of a had man. 
Yet the language of Diogenes Laertius is very explicit-.—nuVwii tvcunyovtrt 
(vi. 8). 

t Sec Xenophon ; Banquet. 
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a stick hard enough to conquer my perseverance.’ An- 
tisthenes, overcome, accepted him as a pupil. 

To live a life of virtue was henceforward his sole aim. 
That virtue was Cynicism. It consisted in the complete 
renunciation of all luxury—the subjugation of aU sensual 
desires. It was a war carried on by the Mind against the 
Body. As with the Ascetics of a later day, the basis of a 
• pure life was thought to be the annihilation of the Body; 
the nearer any one approached to such a suicide, the nearer 
he was to the ideal of virtue. The Body was vile, filthy, 
degraded, and degrading; it was the curse of man; it was 
the clog upon the free development of Mind; it was wrestled 
with, hated, and despised. This beautiful Body, so richly 
endowed for enjoyment, was regarded as the ‘ sink of aU 
iniquity.’ 

Accordingly, Diogenes limited his deshes to necessities. 

’ He ate little; and what he ate was of the coarsest. He tried 
to live upon raw meat and unboiled vegetables; but failed. 
His dress consisted solely of a cloak: when he asked Antis- 
thenes for a shii't, ho was told to fold his cloak in two; he 
did so. A waUet and a huge stick completed his accoutre¬ 
ments. Seeing a little boy drinking water out of his scooped 
hand, he threw away his cup, declaring it superfluous. He 
slept under the marble porticoes of the buildings, or in his 
celebrated Tub, which was his place of residence. He took 
his meals in public. In public he perfonned all those' actions 
which decency has condemned to privacy. Decency of every 
kind he studiously outraged. It was a part of his system to 
do so. Everything, not in itself improper, ought, he said, to 
be performed publicly. Besides, he was wont to annoy 
people with indecent gestures; had he a philosophical reason 
for that also ? 

Doubts' have been expressed respecting his Tub, which, it 
is thought, was only an occasional residence, and used by 
him as expressive of his contempt for luxury. We incline, 
however, to the tradition. It is in keeping with all we know 
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of the man; and that a Tub could suffice for a domicile we 
may guess from Aristophanes.* 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect created by the 
Cynics in the gay, luxurious city of Athens. There the 
climate, no less than the prevailing manners, incited every 
one to enjoyment. The Cynics told them that enjoyment was 
unworthy of men; that there were higher and purer things 
for man to seek. To the polished elegance of Athenian 
manners the Cynics opposed the most brutal coarseness they 
could assume. To the friendly flatteries of conversation they 
opposed the bitterest pungencies of malevolent frankness. 
They despised all men; and told them so. 

Now, althoiigh we cannot but regard Cynicism as a very 
preposterous doctrine—as a feeble solution of the groat pro¬ 
blem of morals, and not a very amiable feebleness—we admit 
that it, required some great qualities in its upholders. It 
required a great rude energy; a fanatical logicality of mind; 
a power over self,—narrow it may be, but still a power. 
These qualities are not common qualities, and therefore they 
command respect. An}”^ deviation from the beaten path im¬ 
plies a certain resolution; a steady and consistent deviation 
implies force. All men respect force. The power of sub¬ 
jugating ordinary desires to one remote but calculated end, 
always impresses men with a sense of unusual power. Few 
are aware that to regulate desires is more difficult than to 
subjugate them—requires greater power of mind, greater 
will, greater constancy. Yet every one knows that abstinence 
is easier than temperance: on the same principle, it is easier 
tOube a Cynic than a wise and virtuous Epicurean. 

That which prevents our feeling the respect for the 
Cynics which the ancients seem to have felt, and which, 
indeed, some portions of the Cynical doctrine would other¬ 
wise induce us to feel, is the studious and uncalled-for 
outrages on common decency and humanity which Diogenes, 

• Knights, 793: tho people are there spoken of ns having been forced to live, 
during the war, in ‘ pigeon-holes and corners of turrets: ’ yvnapiois Hal wvpyiSlois ; 
unless, indeed, this is purely a metaphorical expression. 
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especially, perpetrated. All the anecdotes that have come 
down to us seem to reveal a snarling and fcialovolent spirit, 
worshipping Virtue only because it was opposed to the vices 
of contemporaries; taking a pride in poverty and simplicity 
only because others sought wealth and luxury. It may be 
well to raise an earnest protest against the vices of one’s age; 
but it is not well to bring virtue into discredit by the manner 
of the protest. Doubtless the Athenians needed reproof and 
reformation, and some exaggeration on the opposite side 
might have been allowed to the reformers. But Diogenes 
was so feeble in doctrine, so bnital in manner, that we doubt 
whether the debauchery of the first ptofiigate in that pro¬ 
fligate city were more reprehensible than the debauchery of 
pride which disgraced the Cynic. The whole character of 
the man is exhibited in one anecdote. Plato had given a 
splendid entertainment to some friends. Diogenes entered, 

. unbidden, and stamping on the rich carpets, said, ‘ Thus I 
trample on the pride of Plato; ’ whereupon Plato admirably 
replied, ‘ With greater pride, 0 Diogenes.’ 

Diogenes, doubtless, practised great abstinence. He made 
a virtue of his necessity; and, being poor, resolved to be 
ostentatiously poor. The ostentation, being novel, was mis¬ 
taken for something greater than it was; being in con¬ 
tradiction to the universal tendency of his contemporaries, it 
was supposed to spring from higher motives. There are men 
who bear poverty meekly; there are men who look upon 
wealth without envy, certain that wealth does not give 
happiness; there are men whose souls are so’ fixed on higher 
things as utterly to disregard the pomps and shows of the 
world; but none of these despise wealth, they disregard it; 
none of these display their feelings, they are content to act 
upon them. The vii-tue which is loud, noisy, ostentatious, 
and self-aplrmative, looks very like an obtrusive egoism. And 
this was the virtue of the Cynics. Pretending to reform 
mankind, it began by blaspheming humanity; pretending to 
correct the effeminacies of the age, it studiously outraged all 
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the decencies of life. Eluding the real difficulty of the 
problem, it prete*ied to solve it by unabashed iusolence. 

In his old-age Diogenes was taken captive by pirates, who 
carried him to Crete, and exposed him for sale as a slave. 
On being asked what he could do, he replied, ‘ Govern men: 
sell me, therefore, to one who wants a master.’ Xeniades, a 
wealthy Corinthian, struck with this reply, purchased him, 
and, on returning to Corinth, gave him his liberty and con¬ 
signed his children to his education. The children were taught 
to be Cynics, much to their own satisfaction. It was during 
this period that his world-renowned interview with Alexander 
took place. The prince, surprised at not seeing Diogenes 
joining the crowd of his flatterers, went to see him. He 
found the Cynic sitting in his tub, basking in the sun. ‘ I 
am Alexander the Great,’ said he. ‘I am Diogenes the 
Cynic,’ was the reply. Alexander then asked him if*there was 
anything he could do for him. ‘ Yes, stand aside from between 
me and the sun.’ Surprised at siich indifference to princely 
favour—an indifference so strikingly contrasted with every¬ 
thing he could hitherto have witnessed—he exclaimed, ‘ Were 
I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes! ’ One day, being 
brought before the King, and being asked who he was, 
Diogenes replied, ‘ A spy on your cupidity; ’ language, the 
boldness of which must have gained him universal ad¬ 
miration, because implying great singularity as well as force 
of character. 

Singularity and Insolence may be regarded as his grand 
characteristics. Both of these are exemplified in the anecdote 
of his lighting a lamp in the daytime, and peering^about the 
streets as if earnestly seeking something; being asked what 
he sought, he replied, ‘ A Man.’ The point of this story is 
lost in the usual version, which makes him seek ‘ an honest 
man.’ The words in Laertius are simply, apOpavov —‘ I 

seek a man.’ Diogenes did not seek honesty; he wanted to 
find a Man, in whom honesty would be included with many 
other qualities. It was his constant reproach to his con¬ 
temporaries, that they had no manhood. He said he had 
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never seen men; at Sparta he had seen children; at Athens, 
women. One day he called out, ‘ Approach, all men! ’ When 
some approached, he beat them back with his club, saying, 

‘ I called for men; ye are excrements.’ 

Thus he lived till his ninetieth year, bitter, brutal, os¬ 
tentatious, and abstemious; disgracing the title of ‘The 
Dog’ (for a dog has affection, gratitxrde, sympathy, and 
.caressing manners), yet growling over his unenvied virtue as 
a cur growls over his meatless bone, for ever snarling and 
snapping without occasion; an object of universal attention, 
and, from many quarters, of unfeigned admiration. One day 
his friends went to see him. On arrivin’g at the portico under 
which he was wont to sleep, they found him still lying on the 
ground wrapped in his cloak. He seemed to sleep. They 
pushed aside the folds of his cloak : he was dead.* 

The Doctrine of the Cynics may be briefly expounded. 

> Antisthenes, as the disciple of Gorgias, was imbued with the 
sophistical principles respecting Science; principles which 
his acquaintance with Socrates did not alter. He maintained 
that Science was impossible. He utterly rejected the Socratie 
notion of Definitions. He said that a Definition was nothing 
but a senes of words {\6yov fiaxpov, ‘ a long discourse ’); for 
which Aristotle calls him an ignoramus.t To the Socratie 
notion of a Definition, as including the essence of a thing, he 
opposed the Sophistic notion of a Definition, as expressing a 
purely subjective relation. You can only express qualities, 
not essences; you can call a thing silver, but you cannot say 
in what it consists. Your definition is only verbal: hence 
the first stop in education should be the study of words.| 
What was the consequence of this scepticism ? Tlie con¬ 
sequence was, that the Cynics answered arguments by facts. 

* It waa thought that he had eommitted euieide hy holding his breath—a phy¬ 
siological impossibility. Other versions ot the cause of his death were current in 
antiquity; one of them seems consistent with his character: it makes him die in 
consequence of devouring a neat’s foot raw. 
t ’AvaiSeuroj.— Metaph. viii. 3. 

t Aebun, Epietet., Dies. i. 17, quoted in Eittbe and PaBitsE, Hist. Philos. 
Graco-liomams ex fontium hois coniexia (Hamburg, 1838), p. 174. 
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When some one- was arguing in support of Zeno of Elea’s 
notion respecting the impossibility of movement, Diogenes 
rose and walked. Definitions might prove that there was no 
motion; but definitions were only verbal, and could be an¬ 
swered by facts. 

This refuge found in common-sense against the assaults of 
logic, enabled the Cynics to shape a doctrine of morals which 
had some certain basis. As they answered arguments by 
facts, so they made actions take the place of precepts. Instead 
of speculating about virtue, they endeavoured to be virtuous. 
Socrates had brought philosophy from the clouds; the Cynics 
endeavoured to bring it into daily practice. Their personal 
dispositions gave the pecuhar colouring to their doctrine, as 
that of Aristippus had done to the Cyrenaic. 
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SIXTH EPOCH. 

Restoration of Philosophy to its widest Aims—Attempts 
to follow up the Negative Dialectics of Socrates 
with an affirmative solution of the chief problems — 
The necessity for a Criterion qf Philosophy becomes 
for the first time distinctly recognised—The answer 
to this question gives a logical basis to the Sub¬ 
jective Method. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Life op Plato. 

‘ Plato Philosophy begins to be a science,’ says 

* * Hegel*—a statement which may be questioned, as may 
almost every other statement that can be made about Plato; 
for, singularly enough, although he is the first of the early 
thinkers whose writings have floated down to us from the 
great wreck of Grecian literature, although these writings 
are both extensive and well authenticated, and although the 
immense celebrity of his name has never suffered an eclipse, 
there is scarcely a single point in his teaching which is not 
open to critical question, and which has not been alternately 
affirmed and denied by competent critics. If among Platonic 
students flihe diversities of opinion are important and in¬ 
cessant, we need not be surprised to find the opinions current 
in general literature absurdly wide of the truth. A certaia 

» Heobl, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 169. 
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mythical reverence surrounds his name. No ancient is more 
frequently invoked by men -who have never looked into one 
of the dialogues, and by men who would understand very 
little if they did look. Writers in search of a label for some 
vapoury rhetoric of their own are fon^ of finding one in 
Plato, ‘ the great Idealist.’ Theologians and metaphysicians, 
more anxious about authorities than reasons, refer with pecu¬ 
liar complacency to Plato as the ‘ eloquent advocate ’ of the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, never troubling 
themselves with the consideration that the ideas of Plato on 
the soul were, such as if openly stated they would indignantly 
reject. 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with his writings to 
discover that although the cast of his mind wa.s such that 
only the highest subjects had interest for him (and the high¬ 
est subjects naturally ally themselves with poetry), yet in his 
philosophical eftbrts he was not actuated by a desire to flatter 
the sensibilities of his audience, but to shatter their fiilse 
illusions by a severe logic. He wrote poetry in his yoirth; 
in mature age he wrote vehemently against it. In his 
dialogues he appears anything but ‘ dreamy; ’ anything but 
‘ an Idealist,’ as that phrase is usually understood. Ho is an 
inveterate dialectician, a severe and abstract thinker, and a 
great sophist. His metaphysics are of a nature so abstract 
and so subtle that they frighten away all but the most de¬ 
termined students. His views on morals and politics, so far 
from having any romantic tinge, are the ne plus ultra of 
logical severity: hard, uncompromising, and above humanity. 
He had learned to look upon human passion as a disease, 
and human pleasure as a frivolity. The only thing worth 
living for was truth. Dialectics was the noblest exercise of 
humanity. 

Even the current notions respecting his style are erroneous. 
It is not a ‘poetical’ metaphorical style. It has unmis¬ 
takable beauties, but not the beauties popularly attributed to 
it. Its power is dramatic power, though that is overpraised. 
The best dialogues contain some excellent scenes of comedy, 
though no sooner does the argumentation begin than aU 
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this dramatic vis disappears. Character, baider, irony,’and 
animation are there, but scarcely any imagery, and that 
seldom beautiful.* His object was to refute or to convince; 
his illustrations are therefore homely. When fit occasion 
arrives ho can be eloquent and poetical. He clothes some 
myths in language of splendid beauty; and there are many 
felicitous passages scattered through the dreary waste of 
dialectical quibbling and obscurity. These passages have 
been quoted by various writers; and general readers have 
supposed that Plato always wrote thus felicitously. 

I do not expect that a judgment of Plato so opposed to the 
traditional admiration of his style will be generally accepted. 
I can only say that such is the 02 )inio]i 1 have formed, and that 
I Ciime to it through study of the works, having commenced, 
and for a long while continued, the .study under the bias of 
tradition. With regard to the dramatic power exhibited, 
there has perhaps been little exaggeration in the praises of 
critics; but there has been an oversight in regard to the 
sudden cessation of the dramatic ventriloqiience (so to speak), 
which having animated the mhe en scene of the characters, 
disappears as soon as the business of the dialogue begins. 
In the introductions the characters speak ; in the argument it 
is Plato who speaks just what the needs of his argument 
require, and the debaters, instead of debating, assent, en¬ 
quire, and expound, but rarely speak dramatically. 

Aristocles, surnamed Plato (the broad-browed),f was the 

* ‘ Evon upon abstract subjects, whether moral, metaphysical, or mathematical, 
the language of Plato is clear as the running stream; and in simplicity and swi’Ct- 
ness vies with tho humble violet which perfumes the vale.’ —Enfikli), Hist, of 
Phil. ii. 221. Whenever you meet with such trash as this, be dubious that tho 
writer of it over read Plato. Akistoti.f. capitally describes Plato’s style as ‘ a 
middle species of diction between verso and prose.’ It has rhythm rather than 
imagery. 

!■ .Some writers incline to the opinion that ‘ Plato ’ was the epithet of broad- 
browed ; others of broad-shouldered ; others, again, that it was expressive of tho 
breadth of (lis style. This last is absurd. The author of the article Plato in the 
Penn;/ Cyclofeedia pronounces all the above explanations to be ‘ idle, as the name 
of Plato was of common occurrence among the Athenians of that time.’ But 
surely Aristocles was not endowed with this surname of Plato without cause? 
Unless he derived the name from a relation, he may have derived it from one of 
the above causes. 
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son of Ariston^nd Perictione, was bom at Athens or .®gina, 
on the 7th Thargelion (about the middle of May), B. o. 427. 
His childhood and youth consequently synchronize with the 
Peloponnesian war, the most active and brilliant period of 
Grecian tliought and action. His lineage was illustrious: on 
the ma^emal side he was connected with Solon. 

So great a name could not escape becoming the nucleus of 
many fables, and we find the later historians gravely repeat¬ 
ing various miraculous events connected with him. He was 
said to be the child of Apollo, his mother a virgin. Ariston, 
though betrothed to Perictione, delayed his marriage, because 
Apollo had appeared to him in a dream, and told him that 
she was with child. 

Plato’s education was excellent; and in gymnastics he was 
sufliciently skilled to contend at the Pythian and Isthmian 
games. Like a true Greek, he attached extreme importance 
to gymnastics, as doing for the body what dialectics did for 
the mind; and, like a true Greek, he did not suffer these 
exercises to absorb his chief time and attention: poetry, 
music, and rhetoric were assiduously ciiltivated, and with 
some success. He wrote an epic poem, besides some trage¬ 
dies, dithyrambics, lyrics, and epigrams. The epic he is 
said to have burned in a fit of despair on comparing it with 
Homer. The tragedies he burned on becoming acquainted 
with Socrates. Some of the epigrams have been preserved. 
One of them is very pretty:— 

‘AflTTepay ^icradpus, &(rr^p ifA6s' eWe yetfolfiTfv 
OvpavhSf its voWots ^ixixcuriv cfs irc iSAeVcu. 

Thou gazest on the stars; ah ! would I wore tho shirs, 

That I might gaze on thee with all my thousand eyes! 

His studies of poetry were mingled vdth those of philo¬ 
sophy, which he must have cultivated early; for we know 
that he was only twenty when he first went to Socrates, and 
we also know that he had been taught by Cratylus before he 
khew Socrates. Early he must have felt 

A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whoso dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the roimd ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

A deep and meditative spirit led him to question Nature. 
The sombre philosophy of Heraclitus suited weU with his 
melancholy youth. Scepticism, which was the product of that 
age, had seized on Plato as on all the rest. This scepticism, 
together with an imperious craving for belief which struggled 
with the scepticism, found breathing-room in the doctrines 
of Socrates; and the young scholar learned that without 
impugning the justice of his doubts, he could escape them 
by seeking Truth elsewhere. 

‘ But though Plato,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘ may have commenced 
at the age of twenty his acquaintance with Sokrates, he cannot 
have been exclusively occupied in philosophical pursuits be¬ 
tween the nineteenth and the twenty-fifth year of his age— 
that is, between 409-403 b.c. He was carried, partly by his 
own dispositions, to other matters besides philosophy: and 
even if such dispositions had not existed, the exigencies of the 
time pressed upon him imperatively as an Athenian citizen. 
Even under ordinary circumstances, a young Athenian of 
eighteen years of age, as soon as he was enrolled on the 
public register of citizens, was required to take the memor¬ 
able military oath in the chapel of AglaUrus, and-to serve 
on active duty, constant or nearly constant, for two years, in 
various posts throughout Attica, for the defence of the 
coimtry. But the six years from 409-403 b.c. were‘years of 
an extraordinary character. They included the most strenu¬ 
ous public efforts, the severest suffering, and the gravest 
political revolution, that had ever oemured at Athens. 
Every Athenian citizen was of necessity put upon con|tant 
(almost daily) military service; either abroad, or in Attica 
against the Lacedfemonian garrison established in the 
permanent fortified post of Dekeleia, within sight of the 
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Athenian Acropolis. So habitiially were the citizens obliged 
0 be on guard, that Athens, according to Thucydides, became 
. miUtary post rather than a city. It is probable that Plato, 
)y his family and its place on the census, belonged to the 
Athenian Hippeis or Horsemen, who were in constant ein- 
doyinent for the defence of the territory. But at any rate, 
nther on horseback, or on foot, or on shipboard, a robust 
foung citizen like Plato, whose military age commenced in 
iOO, must have borne his fair share in this hard but indis- 
jensable duty. In the desperate emergency, which preceded 
;he battle of Arginusm (406 b.o.), the Athenians put to sea 
n*thirty days a fleet of 110 triremes for the relief of Mity- 
ene; all the men of military age, freemen, and slaves, em¬ 
barking. We can hardly imagine that at such a season 
Plato can have wished to decline service: even if he had 
vished it, the Stnitegi would not have permitted him. As- 
mming that he remained at home, the garrison-duty at 
Ithens mitst have been doubled on account of the number 
)f departures. After the crushuig defeat of the Athenians 
it .^gospotami, came the terrible apprehension at Athens, 
;hen the long blockade and famine of the city (wherein many 
lied of hunger); next the tyranny of the Thirty, who among 
iheir other oppressions made war upon all free speech, and 
silenced even the voice of Sokrates : then the gallant combat 
of Thrasybulus followed by the intervention of the Lacedm- 
monians—contingencies full of uncertamty and ten-or, but 
ending in the restoration of the democracy. After such 
restoration, there followed all the anxieties, perils of reaction, 
new enactments and provisions, required for the revived 
democracy, during the four years between the expulsion of 
the Thirty and the death of Sokrates. 

‘ From the dangers, fatigues, and sufferings of such an his¬ 
torical decad, no Athenian citizen could escape, whatever 
might be his feeling towards the existing democracy, or how¬ 
ever’ averse he might be to public employment by natural 
temper. But Plato was not thus averse, dtming the earlier 
years of his adult life. We know, from his own letters, that 
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ho then felt strongly the impulse of political ambition usual 
with young Athenians of good family; though probably net 
with any such premature vehemence as his younger brother 
Glaukon, whose impatience Sokrates is reported to have so 
judiciously moderated. Whether Plato ever spoke with 
success in the public assembly, we do not know: he is said 
to have been shy by nature, and his voice was thin and feeble, 
ill adapted for the Pnyx. However, when the oli^rchy of 
Thirty was established, after the capture and subjugation of 
Athens, Plato was not only relieved from the necessity of 
addressing the assembled people, but also obtained additional 
facilities for rising into political influence, through Kritias 
(his near relative) and Charmides, leading men among 
the new oligarchy. Plato aifirms that he had always dis¬ 
approved the antecedent'deuiocracy, and that he entered on 
the new scheme of government with fuU hope of seeing 
justice and wisdom predominant. He was soon undeceived. 
The government of the Thirty proved a sanguinary and 
rapacious tyranny, filling him with disappointment and 
disgust. He was especially revolted by their treatment of 
Sokrates, whom they not only interdicted from continuing his 
habitual colloquy with young men, but even tried to implicate 
in nefarious murders, by ordering him along with others to 
arrest Leon the Salamiuian, one of their intended victims: 
an order Avhich Sokrates, at the peril of his life, disobeyed. 

‘ Thus mortified and disappointed, Plato withdrew from 
public functions.’ 

He remained Avith Socrates ten years, £^nd was separated 
from him only by death. He attended his beloved master 
during the trial; luidertook to plead his cause: indeed, 
began a speech which the violence of the judges would not 
alloAV him to continue; and pressed his master to accept a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase his life. 

On the death of Socrates he went to Megara to visit Euclid, 
as Ave mentioned before. From thence he proceeded to 
Cyiene, where he was instructed in mathematics by Theo¬ 
doras, Avhoni he had known in Athens, if we may credit the 
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Theoetetus, where Theodorus is represented discoursing with 
Socrates. From Gyrene he went to Egypt, in company, it is 
said, with Euripides. Tliere is very little authority for this 
visit, and that Euripides was his companion is not very pro¬ 
bable, because Euripides had been dead some years. The 
influence of Egypt on Plato has certainly been exaggerated. 
There is no trace, in his works, of Egyptian research. ‘ All 
he tells us of Egypt indicates at most a very scanty acquaint- . 
ance with the subject; and although he praises the industry 
of the priests, his estimate of their scientific attainments is 
far from favourable.’ * 

In these travels the broad-browed meditative man greatly 
enlarged the Socratic doctrine, and indeed introduced an¬ 
tagonistic elements. But he strictly preserved the Socratic 
Method. ‘ Whilst studious youth,' says Valerius Maximus, 

‘ were crowding to Athens from every quarter in search of 
Plato for their master, that philosopher was wandering along 
the winding banks of the Nile, or the vast plains of a barba- 
roSs country, himself a disciple to the old men of Egjq)t.’ 

He returned at last, b. o. 386, and eager scholars flocked 
around him. With a mind richly stored by foreign travel 
and constant meditation, he began to emulate his beloved 
master, and devote himself to teaching. 

He had acquired a small house and garden near the 
Academy, or garden adjoining the sacred precinct of Hecade- 
mus, about a mile from Athens on the road to Eleusis. Here 
there were shady walks and a gymnasium. Here was founded 
that celebrated school of philosophy which for centuries has 
been known as that of the Academy. 

The longing thoughts of posterity have often hovered 
round it as the centre of myriad associations. Poets have 
sung of it. Philosophers have sighed for it. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Thrills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 


* Eitteu, ii. 147. 
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In such a spot where the sound 

Of befs’ industrious murmur oft invitos 
To studious musing, 

one would imagine none but the Graces could enter; and 
coupling this with the poetical beauties of Plato’s Dialogues, 
people have supposed that the lessons in the Academy were 
magnificent outbursts of eloquence and imagery upon philo- 
•sophical subjects. 

Nothin" can be farther from the truth. The lectures 

_ O 

were hard exercises of the thinking faculty, and demanded 
great power of continued abstraction. Whatever graces 
might have adorned Plato’s compositions, his lectures were 
not literary, but dialectical exercises which were severe 
trials to the capacities of students; and their purely argu¬ 
mentative nature may have originated the story respecting 
the inscription over the door of his Academy, ‘ Let none but 
• Geometricians enter here-,’ a story which is very widely cir¬ 
culated, although wholly without good evidence.* The story 
is in direct contradiction to Plato’s views of Geometry, which 
he excludes from Philosophy, because it assumes its axioms 
without proof, and because it occupies a middle position 
between Opinion and Philosophy, more accurate than the 
one, but less certain than the other.f 

‘ Though Plato demanded no money as fee for admission of 
pupils, yet ^either did he scruple to receive presents from 
rich men such as Dionysius, Dion, and others. In the jests 
of Ephippus, Antiphanes, and other poets of the middle 
comedy, the pupils of Plato in the Academy are described as 
finely and delicately clad, nice in their persons even to affec¬ 
tation, with elegant caps and canes; which is the more to be 

* Mr. Thompson says the only authorities for the inscription are Philoponi's, in 
his Commentary on'Aristotle, Jtc and a verse in tho Chiliads oi Tzetzes. 

See Notes to Butler's Lectures, ii. 79. 

t I have been nnahle to recover a passage in the Eepuhlic vhere PL.tTo ex¬ 
presses himself as in tho text, hut I found this, which approximates to it, although 
not the passiigc I had in my mind. See liepuh. vi. towards the end, beginning, 
KaMva, (<pri, K.T.\. . . . and ending, Sidreioi' 5e Ka\ety /loi SoKth rfir riy ysu- 
ntrptKay t« koI tV tSk Toiovruy «{ip, aW’ ev yow, ws pfTO^i Ti S6irjs re xal yoi rijy 
Sidpoiar oltrco'. 
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noticed because the preceding comic poets derided Solcrates 
and his companions for qualities the very opposite—as pros- 
ing beggars, in mean attire and dirt. Such students must 
have belonged to opulent families; and we may be sure that 
they requited their master by some valuable present, though 
no fee may have been formally demanded from them. Some 
conditions (though we do not know what) were doubtless 
required for admission. Moreover the example of Eudoxus- 
shows that in some cases even ardent and promising pupils 
were practically repelled. At any rate, the teaching of Plato 
formed a marked contrast with that extreme and indiscrimi¬ 
nate publicity which characterised the conversation of Sokra- 
tes, who passed his days in the market-place or in the public 
porticoes or palaestKO; while Plato both dwelt and discoursed 
in a quiet residence and garden a little way out of Athens.’ 

In his fortieth year Plato made his first visit to Sicily. 
It was then he became acquainted with Dionysius I., 
the Tyrant of Syracuse, Dion, his brother-in-law, and 
Dionysius II. With Dionysius I. he soon came to a rupture, 
owing to his political opinions ; and he so oifended the 
Tyrant, that his life was threatened. Dion however inter¬ 
ceded for him; and the Tyrant spared his life, but commis¬ 
sioned PoUis, the Spartan Ambassador, in whose ship Plato 
was to-return, to sell him as a slave. He was sold ac¬ 
cordingly. Anniceris of Gyrene bought him,* and imme¬ 
diately set him free. On his return to Athens, Dionysius 
wrote, hoping that he would not speak ill of him. Plato 
contemptuously replied, that he had not ‘ leisure to tbinlf of 
Dionysius.’ 

Plato’s second visit to Syracuse was after the death of 
Dionysius I., and with the hope of obtaining from Dionysius 
II. the establishment of a colony according to laws framed 
by himself. The colony was promised; but never, granted. 
Plato incurred the T 3 Tant’s suspicions of having been con¬ 
cerned in Dion’s conspiracy; but he was allowed to return 
home in peace. 

He paid a third visit; and this time solely to endeavour 
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to reconcile Dionysius with his uncle Dion. Finding his 
efforts fruitless, and perhaps dangerous, he returned. 

In the cahn retirement of the Academy, Plato passed the 
remainder of his days. Lecturing and writing were his 
chief occupations. The composition of those dialogues 
which have been the admiration of posterity, was the cheer¬ 
ing solace of his life, especially of his declining years. He 
.died at the advanced age of eighty-three. 

‘ The latter half of Plato’s life in his native city must,’ says 
Mr. Grote, ‘ have been one of dignity and consideration, though 
not of any political activity. He is said to have addressed the 
Dikastery as an advocate for the accused general Chabrias: 
and we are told that he discharged the expensive and showy 
functions of Choregus, with funds supplied by Dion. Out of 
Athens also his reputation was very great. When he went 
to the Olympic festival of b. c. 360, he was an object of con- 
• spicuous attention and respect: he was visited by hearers, 
young men of rank and ambition, from the most distant 
Hellenic cities; and his advice was respectfully invoked both 
by Perdikkas in Macedonia and by" Dionysius II. at Syracuse. 
During his last visit to Syracuse, it is said that some of the 
students in the Academy, among whom Aristotle is mentioned, 
became dissatisfied with his absence, and tried to set up a 
new school; but were prevented by Iphikratcs and Chabrias, 
the powerful friends of Plato at Athens. This story is con¬ 
nected with alleged ingratitude on the part of Aristotle 
towards Plato, and with alleged repugnance on the part of 
Plato towards Aristotle. The fact itself—^that during Plato’s 
absence in Sicily his students sought to‘provide for them¬ 
selves instruction and discussion elsewhere—is neither sur¬ 
prising nor blameable.’ 

Plato was intensely melancholy. That great broad brow, 
which gave him his surname, was wrinkled and sombre. 
Those brawny shoulders were bent with thought, as only 
those of thinkers are bent. A smile was the utmost that 
overplayed over his lips; he never laughed. ‘As sad as 
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Plato ’ became a phrase with the comic dramatists. He had 
many admirers; scarcely any friends. 

His intellect had so fixed itself upon the absorbinff ques¬ 
tions of philosophy, that it had scarcely any sympathy left 
for other matters. Hence his constant reprobation of Poets. 
Many suppose that the banishment of Poets from his 
Republic was but an insincere extension of his logical prin¬ 
ciples, and that he really loved poetry too well to condemn it. 
Plato’s opposition to poets was however both deep and con¬ 
stant. He had a feeling not unallied to contempt for them, 
because he saw in them some resemblance to the Sophists, in 
their indifiFerence to truth, and preference for the arts of ex¬ 
pression. The only poetry Plato ever praises is morul poetry, 
which is versified philosophy. Poets, at the best, he held to 
be inspired madmen, unconscious of what fell from their 
lips. Let the reader open the Ion (it has been translated by 
Shelley); he will then perceive the cause of poets being 
banished from the Republic, Plato had a repugnance to 
poetry, partly because it was the dangerous rival of j'hilo- 
sophy, partly because he had a contempt for pleasure.* It 
is true that he frequently quotes. Homer, and, towards the 
close of the Republic, some misgivings of having harshly 
treated the favourite of his youth, escape him; but he quiclcly 
withdraws them, and owns that Truth alone should be man’s 
object. 

Let no one object to our assertion of his constant melan¬ 
choly, on the ground of the comic talent displayed in his 
Dialogues. The comic writers are not the gayest men; 
even Moliere, whose humour is so genial, overflowing, and 
apparently spontaneous, was one of the austerest. Comedy 
often springs from the deepest melancholy, as if in sudden 
rebound. Moreover, in Plato’s comedy there is almost 
always some under-cuiTent of bitterness: it is ivony, not 
joyousness. 


Comp. Vhikhm, p. 131. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Plato’s Wkitings ; their Authenticity, Character, 
AND Object. 

B EFOEE attempting an account of Plato’s doctrines, it 
may be useful to say something respecting the charac¬ 
ter and authenticity of his writings. Modern criticism, 
which sjiares nothing, has not left them untouched. Dia¬ 
logues, the authenticity of which had never been questioned 
in antiquity, have been rejected by modern critics upon arbi¬ 
trary grounds. 

I cannot enter here into the details, I want the space; 
and, wei’e there space, I might be excused from combating 
the individual positions, when I reftise to accept as valid the 
fundamental assumptions on which they repose. Internal 
evidence is generally deceptive; but the sort of internal 
evidence supposed to be aiibrded by comparative inferiority 
in artistic execution, is never free from great suspicion. 
Some of Plato’s dialogues not being found equal to the 
exalted idea which his great works have led men to entertain, 
are forthwith declared to be spurious. But what wi-iter is at 
all times equal to the highest of his own flights ? What 
author has produced nothing but chefs-d'oeuvre'? Are there 
not times when the most brilliant men ai'e dull, when the 
richest style is .meagre, when the compactest style is loose ? 
The same, subjects will not always call forth tlie same excel¬ 
lence; how unlikely then that various subjects should be 
treated with uniform power! The Theages could hardly 
equal the Thewietus; the J'htihydemns must be inferior to the 
Gorgins. No one thinks of disputing Shakspeare’s claim to 
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the Merry Wives of Windsor, because it is immeasurably in¬ 
ferior to Twelfth Night, which, in its turn, is inferior to Othello. 

Besides the dialogues rejected on account of inferior art, 
there are others rejected on account of immature or contra¬ 
dictory opinions. But this ground is as untenable as the 
former. jSp one has yet been able to settle definitively 
wha t was Plate’s philosophy; yet opinions are said to be 
unworthy of that ruisettled philosophy! A preconceived 
notion of Plato’s having been a pure Socratist, has led to the 
rejection of whatever seemed contradictory to Socratic views. 
But there is abundant evidence to show that Plato was not a 
mere exponent of Socratic opinions. Moreover, in a long 
life a man’s opinions undergo many modifications; and Plato 
was no exception ■ to the rule. He contradicts himself con¬ 
stantly. He does so in works the aiithenticity of which no 
one has questioned; and we are not to be surprised if we 
find him doing so in others. 

Without protending to the special scholai’ship requisite for 
the thorough investigation of so intricate a question, T 
demurred, in the first edition of this wt)rk, against the 
initial assumptions on which the investigation had been 
condueted. Study of Plato had impressed on me the utter 
impossibility of fixing upon any consistent doctrine which 
could- afford a test of authenticity; and some experience of 
the fallacious nature of internal evidence, applied even to the 
works of contemporaries, made me wholly sceptical of any 
arguments based on that ground. Inasmuch as we know 
extremely little of Plato except Avhat we learn from the 
Dialogues, it is arguing in a circle to determine, from the 
knowledge gained from them, which dialogues are genuine. 
Schiller’s Bobbers, upon internal evidence, would have to be 
discarded as unauthentic, or else Wallenstein would be pro¬ 
nounced a forgery. Should all external evidence disappear, 
Auguste Comte will be robbed either %f his fiysteme de Phi- 
losophie Positive or his Systeme de Politique Positive, by critics 
who find an irreconcilable difference between the method 
and spirit of those works. 
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To this general demurrer may now be added the special 
refutation which Mr. Grote has so elaborately, and, in my 
opinion, so successfully, advanced in his work on Plato. He 
meets the critics on every ground; and shows that there 
is more assurance of authenticity in the case of the Dialogues 
than in that of any other contemporary writings, and more 
assurance for Plato than for Isocrates, Euripides, Lysias, 
Demosthenes, or Aristophanes. Having traced the history of 
tlicir safe custody and the grounds for believing that the copies 
which were in the Alexaiadrine library were authentic, Mr. 
Grote says that Thrasyllus ‘ accepted the collection of Platonic 
coihpositions sanctioned by Aristophanes and recognised as 
sucli in the Alexandrine library. 'As far as our positive 
knowledge goes, it fully bears out what is here stated ^ all 
the compositions recognised by Aristophanes (unfortunately 
Diogenes does not give a complete enumeration of those 
which he recognised) are to be found in the catalogue of 
Thrasyllus. And the evidentiary value of this fact is so 
much the greater, because the most questionable compositions 
(T mean, those which modern critics reject or even despise) 
are expressl}' included in the recognition of Aristophanes, 
and jUlssed from him to Tlirasyllus—Leges, Epinomis, Minos, 
Epistohe, Sophistes, Politik'ns. Exactly on those points on 
which the authority of Thrasyllus requires to be fortified 
against modern objectors, it receives aU the support which 
coincidence with Aristophanes can impart. When we know 
that Thrasyllus adhered to Aristophanes on so piany dis- 
piitable points of the catalogue, we may infer pretty certainly 
that he adhered to him in the remainder! In regard to the 
question, Wliich were Plato’s geimine works '? it was per¬ 
fectly natural that Thrasyllus should accept the recognition 
of the greatest jibrary then existing: a library, the written 
records of which could be traced back to Demetrius Phale- 
reus. He followed this external authority: he did not take 
each dialogue to pieces, to try whether it conformed to a 
certain internal standard, a “ platonisches Gefiihl ”—of his 


own. 
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‘ That the question between genuine and spurious Platonic 
dialogues was tried in the days of ThrasyUus, by external 
authority and not by internal feeling—^we may see farther by 
the way in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of the spurious 
dialogues. “ The following dialogues (he says) are declared 
to be spurious by common consent ; 1. Eryxias or Erasistratus. 
2. Akephali or Sisyphus. 3. Demodokus. 4. Axiochus. 
5. Halkyon. 6. Midon or Hippotrophus. 7. Phajakes. 
8. Chelidon. 9. Hebdom^. 10. Epimenides.” There was, 
then, unanimity, so far as the knowledge of Diogenes Laertius 
reached, as to genuine and spurious. All the critics whom 
he valued, ThrasyUus among them, pronounced the above 
ten dialogues to be spurious: all of them agreed also in 
accepting the dialogues in the list of ThrasyUus as gemiiiio. 
Of course the ton spurious dialogues must have been talked 
of by some persons, or must have got footing in some editions 
or libraries, as real works of Plato: otherwise there could 
have been no trial had or sentence passed upon them. But 
what Diogenes affirms is, that ThrasyUus and all the critics 
whose opinion he esteemed, concurred in rejecting them. 
We may surely prcsiime that this unanimity among the 
critics, both as to all that they accepted and all thai^thcy 
rejected, arose from common acquiescence in the authority 
of the Alexandrine library. The ten rejected dialogTies Avero 
not in the Alexandrine library—or at least not among the 
rolls therein recognised as Platonic. 

‘ If ThrasyUus and the others did not proceed upon this 
evidence in rejecting the ten dialogues, and did not lind in 
them any marks of time such as to exclude the supposition 
of Platonic authorship—they decided upon what is called 
internal evidence : a critical sentiment, which satisfied them 
that these dialogues did not pos.sess the Platonic character, 
style, manner, doctrines, merits, Ac. Now I think it highly 
improbable'that ThrasyUus could have proceeded upon any 
such sentiment. For when we survey the catalogue of works 
which he recognised as genuine, we see that it includes the 
widest diversity of style, manner, doctrine, purpose, and 
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merits: that the disparate epithets, which he justly applies 
'to discriminate the various dialogues, cannot he generalized 
so as to leave any intelligible “ Platonic character ” common 
to all. Now since Thrasyllus reckoned among the genuine 
works of Plato, compositions so unlike, and so unequal 
in merit, as the Itupnhlic, Protagoras, Gonjias, Lysis, Par¬ 
menides, Hymposion, Philehus, Menexenus, Leyes, Epinomis, 
Uippurchus, Minos, Theayes, Epistolai, &c., not to mention 
a composition obviously unfinished, such as the Kritins 
lie could have little scruple in believing that Plato also 
composed the Eryxias, Sisyphus, Demodokns, and HalJcyon. 
These last-mentioned dialogues still exist, and can be appre¬ 
ciated. Allowing, for the sake of argument, that we are 
entitled to assume our own sense of worth as a test 
of what is really Plato’s composition, it is impossible to 
deny, that if those dialogues are not worthy of the author 
of Repiihlic and Protayoras, they arc at least worthy of 
the author of the Jjeyes, Epuiomis, Ilipparehus, Minos, &e. 
Accordingly, if the intenial sentiment of Thrasyllus did not 
lead him to reject these last four, neither would it lead him 
to reject the Eryxias, Sisyph ns, and ITnlkyon. I conclude there¬ 
fore -that if he, and all the other critics whom Diogenes 
esteemed, agreed in rejecting the ten Dialogues as spurious— 
their verdict depended not upon any internal sentiment, but 
upon the authority of the Alexandrine library. 

‘ On this question, then, of the Canon of Plato's works (as 
compared with the works of other contemporary authors) 
recognised by Thrasyllus—I consider that its claim to trust¬ 
worthiness is very high, as including all the genuine works, 
and none but the genuine works, of Plato: the following 
facts being either proved, or fairly presumable. 

‘ 1. The Canon rests on the authoi-ity of the Alexandrine 
library and its erudite librarians; whoso written records 
went back to the days of Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius 
Phalereus, within a generation after the death of Plato. 

‘ 2. The manuscripts of Plato at his death were 2 >reserved 
in the school which he foruided; where they continued for 
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more than thirty years under the care of Speiisipp\xs and 
Xeuoki'ates, who possessed personal knowledf'e of all that 
Plato had really written. After Xcnokrates, they came 
under the care of Polenion and the succeedi)i" Scholarchs, 
from whom Demetrius Plnilereus probably obtained permis¬ 
sion to take copies of them for the nascent museum or libraiy 
at Alexandria—or through whom at least (if he pnrcliased 
from booksellers) he could easily ascertain which wei'c 
Plato’s works, and which, if any, wei'o spurious. 

‘ 3. They Avere received into that library Avithout any known 
canonical order, prescribed system, or interdepimdence es¬ 
sential to their being properly xinderstood. Xallimachus or 
Aristophanes devised an order of arrangement for themselves, 
such as they thought suitable.’ 

But Avhether all the Dialogues were the production of Plato 
or not, they ecpially serve the purpose of this History, sinct^ 
no one denies them to be Platonic. We may therefore leave 
this question, and proceed to others. 

Do the Dialogues contain the real opinions of Plato? Tliis 
question has three motives. 1st. Plato himself never spcaiks 
■ift propria pcrsoHu, unless indeed the Athenian in the hao-a 
be accepted as representing him; a supposition in Avliieh 1 
am inclined to concur. 2ndly. Prom certain [>assages in the 
PhcEclrus and the /vpistbs, it would appear that Plato had a 
contempt for Avritten opinions, as inetlicient for instruction. 
3rdly. On the testimony of a phrase in Aristotb', it is sxip- 
2 )osed that Plato, like Pythagoras, bad exoteric and esoteric 
opinions ; the former being, of course, those set Ibrth in his 
Dialogues. 

I will endeavour to ansAver these doubts. The first is of 
very little importance; the second of greater; tlie last of 
very great importance. That Plato adopts tin' dramat ic form, 
and preserves it, is true ; but this form, Avhicdi (piite baitles 
us with ShaksjAeare, baffles us Avith no one else. It is easy to 
divine the opinions of Aristophanes, Moliere, or Schiller. It 
should be easy to divine the ojxinions of Plato, because, unlike 
the dramatists, he selects his dialogue solely Avith a vituv to 
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tlie illustration of liis opinions. And in a certain sense this is 
true. We are quite justified in assuming that the views which 
are put forth dogmatically in the expository. Dialogues were 
the views Plato held at the time of composing those Dialogues, 
however these may differ amongst each other. And even in 
the dialogues of Search, mere dialectical exercises although 
they may be, there is a recurrence of certain views, more or 
less modified, and a general unity of method, which assm’c us 
that we have the real thoughts of the writer presented. We 
can thus speak without misgiving of a Platonic Method, 
though notof a Platonic System; of Platonic opinions, though 
not of a Plafijiiie Philosophy. 

Resp(;cting the instiffieieney of books to convey instruction, 
W(; may first (juot(.( what ‘ Socrates ’ says on the subject in the 

‘ ^Vriting is something like painting: the creatures of the 
latter art look very like living beings : but, if you ask them a 
question, they preserve a solemn silence. Written discourses 
do the same : you would fancy, by what they say, that they 
had some sense in them; but, if you wish to learn, and 
therefore interrogate them, they have only their first an¬ 
swer to return to all questions. And when the discourse is 
once written, it passes from hand to hand, among all soids of 
persons, those who can undm-stand it, and those who camiot. 
It is not able to tell its story to those only to whom it is 
suitable; and, when it is unjustly criticized, it alwa 3 'S needs 
its author to assist it, for it cannot defend itself. There is 
atiotlier sort of discourse, which is far better and more potent 
than this.—What is iti* 'J.’hat which is written scientifically 
in the learner's mind. This is capable of defending itself, 
and it can speak itself, or be silent, as it sees fit.—You 
mean the real and living discom-se of the person who vmder- 
staauls the subject; of which discourse the mitten one 
ariay be called the pictiu'e? Precisely.—Now, think you 
that a sensible h\isbandman would take seed which he 
valued, and wishing to produce a harvest, woidd seriously, 
after the summer had begun, scatter it in the gardens of 
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Adonis,* for the pleasure of seeing it spruig up and look 
green in a week ? Or do you not rather think that ho might 
indeed do this for sport and ainusoinent; but, when his pur¬ 
pose was serious, would employ the art of ugricnlturo, and, 
sowing the seed at the proper time, be content to gather in 
his harvest in the eighth month ? The last, undoubtedly.— 
And do you think that he who possesses the knoAvledgc of 
what is just, and noble, and good, will deal less prudently 
with his seeds than the husbandman with hife? Certainly 
not.—He will not, then, set about sowing them with a pen 
and a black liquid; or (to di’op the metaphoi*) scattering 
these truths by means of discourses, which cannot defend 
themselves against attack, and which are incapable of 
adequately expounding the truth. No doubt he will, for thr, 
sake of sport, occasionally scatter some of the seeds in this 
manner, and will thus treasure np memoranda for himself, in 
case he shorild fall into the forgetfulness of old-age, ami for 
all others who follow in the same track; and he will be 
pleased when he sees the blade growing up green.’t 
Now, this remarkable passage is clearly biographical. Tt 
is the justification of Socrates’s philosophical caiver. But it 
must not be too rigorously applied to Plato, whose volumi¬ 
nous writings contradict it; nor must we sup[)ose that those 
writings were designed only for amusement, or as memo¬ 
randa for his pupils. Tlie main idea of this passage is one 
which few persons woirld feel disposed to question. We ai’e 
all aware that books labour under very serious deliciencies; 
they cannot replace oral instniction. The fnapient mis¬ 
apprehensions of an author’s meaning would in a great 
measure be obviated if we had him by our side to inten-ogate 
him. And oral instruction has the further advantage of not 
allowing the reader’s mind to be so passive as it is with 
a book; the teacher by his questions excites the activity of 
the pupil. All this may reasonably be conceded us’ Platols 
opinion, without at all affecting the serious purjiosc of his 

* ‘ The gardens of AdonL,’ a periphrasis for niignonettc-boxcs. 

t I’hadrus, p. 98. 
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writing.^. Plato thought that conversation was more in¬ 
structive than reading; but he knew that reading was also 
instructive, and he wrote : to obviate as much as possible the 
necessary inconveniences of written discourse, he threw all 
his works into the form of dialogue. Hence the endless 
repetitions, divisions, and illustrations of positions almost 
self-evident. The reader is fatigued by them; but, like the 
humorist’s tediousness, they have ‘ a design ’ in them: that 
design is, by imitating conversation, to leave no position 
unexplained. As a book cannot be interrogated, Plato makes 
the book airticipate interrogations. The very pains he takes 
to be tedious, the very minuteness of his details, is sufficient 
to rescue his works from the imputation of being mere 
amusements. He was too great an artist to have sacrificed 
his art to anything but his convictions. That he did sacrifice 
the general effect to his scrupulous dialectics, no one can 
doubt; and we believe that he did so for the sake of deeply 
impressing on the reader’s mind the real force of his Method. 
Had the critics recognised Plato’s real drift, we believe they 
would have spared much of their censure, and hesitated 
before pronouncing against the genuineness of certain 
dialogues. 

Oonnected with Plato’s expressions respecting the imper- 
feetu)n of written works, there is a passage in Aristotle, 
referring to the dypaipa Boypara, or ‘unwritten opinions,’ 
which is supposed to indicate an esoteric doctrine. If Aris¬ 
totle’s words do bear that meaning, then is the bpinion con¬ 
sistent and rmlid, which regards the .exoteric works—the 
Dialogues—as mere diveiiisements. Let us examine it. 

Aristotle says that Plato, in the Timmis, maintained space 
and matter to be the same, but that, in what are called the 
\niwritton opinions (li» rois Xsyonipois dypd<f)Ois S6yfia<Ti),he 
considered space and place ( toi > tottov xal Ttjv to be the 

same.* Drpm such a passage it is surely somewhatjp-atui^ug 

* n^s. iv. c. 2, p. .'53. Ritteb, vlio refers to but does not cite the passape, 
pives us to understand that, in these unwritten opinions, ‘much was explained dif¬ 
ferently, or, at least, more definitely than in the Dialogues.’ But no such conclusior 
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to conclude that Plato had an esoteric doctrine. The dypa(^(i 
Soyfiara probably meant his lectures, or, as Eitter suggests, 
notes taken from the lectm-es by his scholars. At any rate 
there is no ground for supposing them to have been esoterical 
opinions ; the more so as Aristotle, his most illustrious pupil, 
never speaks of any such distinct doctrine, but draws his 
statements of Plato’s views from published works. 

The ancients, we are told by Sextus Empiricus,* woi’e 
divided amongst themselves as to whether Plato was a 
sceptic or a dogmatist. Nor was the dispute iri’ational; for, 
as some of the Dialogues are expository and dogmatical, and 
others are mere exercises of the dialectical method—mere 
contests in which nothing is definitely settled—any one 
having studied only one class of these Dialogues would think 
Plato either a sceptic or a dogmatist, according to the nature 
of those which he had read. Thus Cicero, an ardent ad¬ 
mirer, says, ‘ Plato affirms nothing; but, after producing 
many alignments, and examining a question on every side, 
leaves it undetermined.’ This is true of smdi dialogues as 
the Thecetetus, or the Hipinas Major; but untrue of the 
Phwdo, Timeeus, Lnwi^, &c. 

When it is said that Plato held such or such an opinion, 
it should be distinctly stated in what dialogue it appears, and 
whether it is there affirmative or simply dialccticiil; because, 
in speaking of so long a career, containing so many changes 
of opinion, it is necessary to be precise. There is scarcely a 
single opinion held by him throughout his works. Even the 
Socratic view of Virtue being identical with Knowledge, 
consequently of Vice being Ignorance, and therefore invo¬ 
luntary—even this idea he leanicd in his old-ag(‘ to repudiate, 
as we see in the Laws (v. p. !185), where he calls uicoutinnirr, 
no less than ignorance {fj Sd ufiaOiav ■g SC aKpareinv), the cause 


can be drawn from Aristotle. There is no greater ditTerenoe alludial'to in (Iin 
passage than may frequently he found between one dialogue, and another. If the 
written (published) opinions differ, surely tho.se unwritten may bo allowed also lo 
differ from the written. If the liepuhlie differs from the Toiueus, surely the ‘ un¬ 
written opinion’ may differ from the Timaus. 

• Pyrrhon. Hypot. i. p. 44. 
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of vice. In tlie same sense (iv. p. 138), after speaJang of 
anger and pleasure as causes of error, he says, ‘ There is a 
third cause of our faults, and tliat is ignorance ’ {rpkov dyvoiav 
tS)v apapTtjfidTm ahiav). So that here he places Ignorance 
oidy as a third cause; and by so doing destroys the whole 
Socratic argument respecting the identity of Virtue and 
Knowledge. Nay, more. He is not consistent even in his 
conception of the true mode of philosophizing; he is not 
unswerving even in his allegiance to Socrates. "If there is 
one characteristic of his great master to which the pupil 
might be supposed preeminently attached, it is that of the 
negative pi’occdure of cross-examination ; yet this, which in 
so many dialogues he has exhibited with singular vivacity 
and force, is quietly set aside in the affirmative dialogues, 
and in the Repuhlic and the Laics is pointedly condemned. 
Socrates declared that it was his mission to expose the 
pretence of knowledge; not to furnish opinions, but the 
intellectual activity which might seek and find truth. He 
knew nothing; professed himself incapable of teaching any¬ 
thing beyond the humiliating lesson of ignorance pretending 
to be knowledge. He urged upon all—upon the young es¬ 
pecially—the necessity of following his example. But Plato, 
in the EcpuhUe, severely condemns this presumptuous cross¬ 
questioning, especially on the part of the young. He regards 
it as the vice of the time. He depreciites the disturbance of 
those opinions which they have learned from the lawgiver 
respecting what is just and honourable—opinions, namely, 
Avhich in other dialogues Socrates is made to exhibit as 
untaught, i^erhaps unteachable, acquired no man knows how, 
and constituting that very illusion of knowledge which the 
Blenchus was to dispel, and which must be dispelled before 
improvement could be possible. 

This contradiction Mr. Groto calls upon us to notice as 
decidedly anti-Socratic, and even anti-Platonic in so far 
as Plato represents Socrates. The prohibition of dialectic 
debate belongs indeed to the case of Meletus and Anytus on 
their indictment against Socrates before the dikastery. It is 
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identical with their charge against him of corrupting youth 
and inducing them to fancy tliemselvos superior to the 
authority of established opinions.* 

In the Protagoras Socrates maintains that the Good is 
identical with the Pleasurable, and Evil identical with tlu! 
Painful. In the Gorgias he maintains the reverse. In fact, 
as Mr. Grote tinly says, it is ‘ scarcely possible to resolve all 
the diverse manifestations of the Platonic mind into one 
higher unity ; or to predicate, about Plato as an intelleiitual 
person, anything which shall be applicable at once to the 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Panneiiides, I'hadrus, Sgnijwsiou, Philc- 
hus, Pliwdon, PepubUe, Timwas, and Leges. Plato was scejjtic, 
dogmatist, religious my'stic and inquisitor, mathematician, 
l)hilosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), rhetor, artist— 
all in one: or at least, all in succession, throughout the fifty 
years of his philosophical life. At one time his e.xubcrant 
dialectical impulse claims satisfaction, manifesting itself in a 
string of ingenious doubts and unsolved contradictii>ns: at 
another time, he is full of theological antipathy against those 
who libel Helios and Selene, or who deny the universal j)ro- 
vidence of the Gods : here, we have unqualified confessions 
of ignorance, and protestations against flic false persuasioji 
of knowledge, as alike wide-spread and deplorable—there, we 
find a description of the process of building up the Kosinos 
from the beginning, as if the author had been privy to tlu! 
inmost purposes of the Demiurgus. In one dialogue the 
erotic fever is in the ascendant, distributed bet ween beaut iful 
youths and philosophical concepts, and confounded with a 
religious inspiration and furor which supersedes and tran¬ 
scends human sobriety [Phadrus) : in another, all vehement 
impulses of the soul are stigniatizc'd and repudiated, no 
honourable scope being left for anything but .the calm and 
passionless Nous {Philehas, Pha-don), Satire is exclianged 
for dithyramb and mythe,—and one ethical point of view for 

» The M/no is a further oonfimiation. In it virtue is shown to lie uiisnsecptilile 
of being taught; rrgo, it is not Knowledge. 'I'his would iinike the M/uo oiu* of 
the latest works. Neitlier of these cont jadietions lias, to my knowledge, been 
noticed before. 
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another {Protagoras, Gorgias). The all-sufficient dramatizing 
Itowcr of the master gives full effect to each of these multi¬ 
farious tendencies. On the whole—^to use a comparison of 
Plato himself—the Platonic sum total somewhat resembles 
those fanciful combinations of animals imagined in the Hel¬ 
lenic mythology—an aggregate of distinct and disparate 
individualities, which look like one because they are packed 
iji the same external wrapper.’ 

There are certain theoretical views which, because they 
frequently recur in more or less modified forms, may be 
loosely styled Platonic, such for instance as the theory of 
Ideas and the theory of Reminiscence, but they are 
sometimes disregarded, at others contradicted; and the final 
result of any searching examination of the Dialogues must 
be the conviction that they contain no doctrine, no system 
consistent in its relations. Indeed, as Mr. Grote well says, 
‘That in 40(5 n.c., and at the age of 23, in an age when 
schemes of philosophy elaborated in detail were unknown— 
Plato should conceive a vast scheme of philosophy, to be 
worked out underground without ever being proclaimed, 
through nuincroiis Solcratic dialogues one after the other, 
each ushering in that which follows and each resting upon 
that which precedes: that he should have persisted through¬ 
out a long life in working orit this scheme, adapting the 
sequence' of his dialogues to the successive stages which he 
had attained, so that none of them could be properly under¬ 
stood unless when studied immediately after its predecessors 
and immediately before its successors—aiid yet that he 
should have taken no pains to impress this one peremptory 
amingement on the minds of readers, and that Schleier- 
macher should be the first to detect it—all this appears to 
me as improbable as any of the mystic interpretations of 
Jamblichus or Pi-okhrs. Like other improbabilities, it may 
be proved by evidence, if evidence can be produced: but 
hei’c nothing of the kind is producible. We are called iqion 
to grant the general hypothesis without proof, and to follow 
Schleiermacher in applying it to the separate dialogues.’ 
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Hegel, although admitting that in Plato there is a philo¬ 
sophical spirit which does not express itself in a distinct 
doctrine because the age was not yet ripe for a doctrine, 
somewhat inconsistently declares that it is want of due com¬ 
prehension on the reader’s part as to what constitutes philo¬ 
sophy which makes the difiSculty of understanding Plato’s 
philosophy.* His own account of Plato seems to me entirely 
arbitrary. Mr. Mamice, on the other hand, considers it a 
merit in the Dialogues that ‘ there you find no digests of 
doctrine, no collections of ready mamrfactured notions to be 
adopted and carried away.’ ‘ Not to frame a comprehensive 
system which shall include nature and society, man and God, 
as its different elements, or in its different compaidments, and 
which therefore necessarily leads the system-builder to con¬ 
sider himself above them all, but to demonstrate the utter im¬ 
possibility of such a system, to cut up the notion and dream 
of it by the roots, this is the work and glory of Plato.’f 
After having read every one of Plato’s Dialngm's (an ex¬ 
cessively wearisome labour) and done my best to arrive at a 
distinct understanding of their i)urpose, I come to the con¬ 
clusion that he never systematized his thoughts, but allowc'd 
free play to scepticism, taking opposite sides in every debate 
because he had no steady conviction to guide him; unsay¬ 
ing to-day what he had said yesterday, satisfied to show 
the weakness of an opponent. Mr. Grote, who accepts the 
Ej)Mes as genuine, relies on their declaration that the 
highest principles of philosophy could not be scit forth in 
writing so as to be intelligible to ordinary minds; only a few 
could apprehend them, and they only through an illumination 
kindled by multiplied debate and much mental effort. ‘ 1 
have never written anything on these subjects ; there Tieither 
is, nor shall there ever be, any treatise of Plato. The opinions 
called by the nagie of Plato are those of Socrates in his days 
of youthful vigour and glory.’ This last statement requu-es 
qualification, since the known opinions of Socrates arc some- 

• Heoel, Geseh. d. mi. ii, 170, 180. 

t Madbicr, Moral and Metapk. I'hilos. part i.; Ancient Phil, 129, 137. 
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times flatly contradicted; but if we alter the phrase into 
‘ The opinions called by the name of Plato are opinions dra¬ 
matically put forth as dialectical displays,’ it may be ac¬ 
cepted. Certain it is that nowhere in his own name does he 
express opinions, nor did he ever compose a treatise. 

Was this reserve owing to philosophical incompetence ? 
Did he withhold a system because, in truth, he had no system 
to^pi'oduce? It seems to me that he taught nothing de¬ 
cisively because, like many other active sceptical intellects, 
he was afraid of committing himself. And like many others 
he concealed his own vacillations by assuming a native in¬ 
competence in the public. Plato was-not wanting in dog¬ 
matic im 2 )ulsc, but he was unable patiently to think out a 
system ; and the vacillating lights which shifted constantly 
before him, tlie very scepticism which gave such dramatic 
flexibility to his genius, made him aware that any affirmation 
Jie could make was liable to be perplexed by cross lights, or 
Avould admit of unanswerable objections. He is perpetually 
I'efuling himself. If there is one theory which might be at¬ 
tributed to him and with all the greater show of reason because 
it is attribirted to him by his pupil Aristotle, it is the theory of 
Ideas; j'et this theory is not only variously modified in various 
diah'gues, but in the Parmenides is triumphantly refuted. 

I do n ot snv-it w ftfr int ellect\ial weakness, perhaps rather it 
was inb'llectual strength, which determined his reseiwe. At 
any rate, it was philosophical incompetence. Partly owing 
to his acuteness, and partly to his scepticism, he could no- 
whei'o find fiian ground and solid material. Tlie guesses of 
to-day wore likely to be rejected for the guesses of to-mon’ow; 
and in the abs('nco of any positive criterion, philosophy could 
only proceed upon guesses. A man of narrower or more im¬ 
passioned intelkvit would have resolutely seized on some of 
the cardinal notions with which Plato dallied, and, like 
Plothius, would have built a system out of them. An intel¬ 
lect of gix'ater organizing power—like Aristotle—would 
have settled a few premisses once for all, and from them de¬ 
duced a scheme of the universe. But Plato was essentially a 
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dialectician. His intellect delighted in the play of ideas. At 
a time when schemes of the imivei’se wore so easy, and when 
proof was rarely demanded, he could content himself with no 
scheme because he felt dimly that proof was needed, and saw 
that he had none to furnish. Add to this the native dramatic 
disposition of his mind, and a certain emotional susceptibility 
which made him peculiarly liable to what may bo called tins 
mythic mirage, and we may understand how he was indi.sposod 
to scientific clearness. IVadition, Theology, and Poetry won^ 
always struggling in his mind with Dialectics. Hence it is 
that in spite of the cross-examining Elenchus leariu'd from 
Socrates, in spite of a negative tendency Avhich made him 
active in doubt even to the idlest quibbling, there probably 
never was a thinker of eminence who accepted with mori! 
childish credulity notions which a question would refute, 
guesses which a mature man might blush to have entertained. 
Sharpsightedness and silliness are sometimes yoked togcdlier 
in perfect amity. Noble thoughts and nonsense may be 
quoted from his works in sufficient abundance to justify 
veneration or contempt. 

Whatever may have been the cause which prevented Plato 
from thinking out a system, it is incredible to me that then- 
was any other cause which prevented its promulgation. If 
he was silent, it was because he was without a doctrine. If 
he kept an enigma before the world, it was because t(j him¬ 
self it remained an enigma. Had he clearly seen the truth, 
he would never have doubted the capacity of other minds to 
see it also; nor would he have doubted his own capacity of 
making them see it. There is a fervour in ctmviction wbich 
impels utterance. But there is a timidity in minds unassured 
which promj)ts all the artifices of reticence: they fear to show 
their precious jewel lest the spectator in-everently declare il 
to be paste; they fear to express their thoughts, lest tlus 
expression should not do them justice. Every day one lueets 
people who hint mysteriously that they have discovered the 
great secret which other minds are S(;eking; they assure you, 
in covert or in overt phrase, that all the world is hopelessly 
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wrong—this man fancying he is approaching the truth, and 
not aware of the impassable chasm which yawns before him; 
that man starting on the right path, but having overlooked 
the truth and passed it—so that you may understand how 
they, and they alone, can disclose the secret if they will; only 
they never will. 

Ilow far Plato may have been withheld by intellectual or 
by moral misgivings we caiinot say; but we know that he 
was withheld from anything like a formal exposition of his 
views; and the Platonic philosophy, meaning by it more 
than certain ideas which may be found in certain dialogues, 
is nowhere to be seen out of the works of interpreters. But 
this denial of a pliilosophy, and the admission that his 
writings contain a large amount of triviality and absurdity, 
should not interfere with our recognition of his greatness. 
To appreciate Plato, as to appreciate all the great minds 
.that have achieved supreme distinction among mankind, it 
is necessary to keep before us the luminous thought expressed 
by Wordsworth, and frequently reproduced by De Quincey, 
which classes all Literature under two divisions—the Litera¬ 
ture of Power, and the Literature of Knowledge. The 
amount uf effective thought available for our purposes, which 
is now to be found in Plato, is assimedly very small; the 
amotint of knowledge scarcely rises above zero. But the 
dynamic influence of this thinker, who for twenty centturies 
has been a great intellectual force, stimirlating the niinds he 
could not instruct, strengthening those he covdd not guide— 
ml iiiijnlliiKlum K(ilif,ad eJocendwn lyarum —still remains, and 
will ever remain, a sotrrce of power. 

If there were airy one doctriire running through the 
Dialogrres, a classification of the Dialogrres would be iirdis- 
pen sable. Since it is not so, however, the question of classifi- 
eatioir becomes therefore of little impordarrce; arrd we may 
resigrr orrrselvcs nrore patiently to the fact that no two persons 
seem to agree as to the precise ari*angement. Any attempt 
at chronological arrangement irrust inevitably fail. Certain 
dialogrres can be satisfactorily shown to have beeir written 
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Foliticm, Symposium, Plurdo, and Philchiis; wiili an appendix 
containing the Thvayes, Amatorcs, Alcihiudfs /., Monv.rems, 
llippias Major, and Clifophon. 3rd. Construclliu: dialoijiirs, 
in which the practical is completely united with the specu¬ 
lative ; these are the Erpuldic, Tma-us, Critias with an ap¬ 
pendix containing the Laws and the Kpisth’s* Tliere is 
considerable ingenuity in this; and it has been adoptc'd l)y 
Bekker in his edition. It has however been much criticized, 
as every such attempt must necessarily be. Van lleusde, in 
his charming AVork,t has suggested anoiher. lie pr<>post>s 
three classes : 1, those wherein the subject-matter relaies to 
the Beautiful; 2, those wherein it relates to tlie True; fJiose 
wherein it relates to the Practical. Of tlu? first ai’e those 
concerning Love, Beauty, and the Soul. Of the st'coud, those 
concerning Dialectics, Ideas, Method; in which Truth and 
the means of attaining it are sought. Of the third, those'con¬ 
cerning justice ; i. e. morals and politics, 'riicse tlirei' classes 
represent the three phases of the philosophical mind: the 
desire for Truth, the appreciation of Truth, and tlu; reali¬ 
zation of it, in an application to human life'. 

There is one great obje'ction te) this classificatieui, namely, 
the impossibility of ju'eepi'i’ly arranging the> Dialeigiie's umle'r 
the separate heads. The P/eece/ras, whiedi Van lli‘usele“ bePe-ve's 
devoted to Love and Beauty, Schleiermache'r has cleanly 
shoiVii to be devoteel to Dialectie-s. 8e) eif the' rest: Plate) 
mixes up in one dialogue verye)p[)e)site'subje‘cts. Van lle'usile: 
is also imder the eiToneous conviction of Platee’s having be-eu 
only a eSocratist till he went to Megara, whe-re' he' be'e'ame 
imbued with the Eleatic doctrines; ami that it was in his 
maturcr age that he became accpiainted with the Pythageuvau 
philosophy. 

It seems to me that the Di.alogue's may reasonably be) 
divided into the two clas.ses named by .Se.'.xtus Empirie iis :— 
Dogmatic and Agonistic, or Expository and Pole.'niK*al. Thee 
advantage of this division (which is adopted by Mr. (.he)te> 

* Ci/cfopfi'du(, Art. p. 2;jG. 

t Van Heusdh, Initia Phi/oi^oph 'ue Plalonia/', i. 7-. 
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under tlio titles of ‘ Dialogues of Exposition ’ and ‘ Dialogues 
of Search’) is its clearness and practicability. There will 
•always be something arbitrary in the endeavour to chassify 
the Dialogues accoi'diug to their subject-matter, because 
ihey are almost all occupied with more than one subject. 
Thus the Jtt’jmhlw woidd certainly be classed under the 
head of Ethics ; yet it contains very important discussions 
on the nature of huniiin knowledge, and on the theory 
of Ideas; and these discussions ought properly to be classed 
under the head of Metaphysics. Again, the Pheedrus is more 
than hiiIf occupied with discourses about Love; but the real 
subject of the work is Dialectics. 

In the division here proposed such inconveniences are 
avoided. It is easy to see which dialogues are polemical and 
which are expository. The ITijiinux Mnjor and the Timcmis 
may stand as repi’cseutatives of each class. In the fonner 
no attempt is made to settle the epu'stion raised. Socrates 
contents himself with refuting every position of his antago¬ 
nist. In the TitiKnin there is no polemic of any sort-: all is 
calmly exjjositor}’. 



CHAPTER III. 


Pr.ATo’s Method. 

‘ rpiIE first thing' it is necessary to do in sciiniee,’ says 
J- Aristotle, ‘is to state all the diftieiillies which have to 
be resolved. The.se <liiHenllies are the diverse eontradietory 
02 )inions of 2 >hilo.s 62 )hers and the obscurities which they 
have failed to clear n 2 ). The true solntion is nothing but tlie 

clearing ti 2 i of those dilHcnlties.AVe are necessarily 

in the best 2 >osition to decide after hearing all the reasons 
of the op 2 )osing advocates.'* 

This is the 2 )hiloso 2 diic justification of the conrse 2 nirsncd 
* by Socrates and Plato in snbinitting all fniestions ,to the 
rigorous 2 ''roces 3 of cross-e.vaniination. It is a vindii-ation of 
that constant (and wearisome) em 2 iIoyinent of thi' 2 ">i'cly 
negative and dubitative 2 'i'ocess, which is the main 2 >Hr 2 >osc 
of the Dialogues of Search. Debate was good in itself, 
good if it ended in no other result than tliat of imiu'essing 
on the mind a conviction of ignorance. We must not seek in 
Plato for more than debate ; we must not seek conclusions, at 
lea.st not in the Dialogues of Search. Jlr. (In de t ruly sa vs :— 
‘ The modern reader must be invited to kcc|) these 2 )os(u- 
latcs in mind, if he would fairly a 2 i 2 )rccial(! tlie Platonic 
Dialogues of Search. He must learu to esteem tin; mental 
exercise of free debate as valuable in it.self, even though tlie 
goal recodes before him in 2 >ro 2 iortion to the stej'S which 
he makes in advance. He 2 ><.‘i'ceives a lively antithesis' of 
opinions, several distinct and dissentient 2 'oiid« of view 

* Ari.stoTI,k, Mftajih. ii. 1, 005: tn 5c fit\rtov arAyKri ir^ov Th 
Sidirtp AmiBiKcey wal rm autpttr^^rovpTuy ?<6ywp aKr,Ko6ra travrm. 
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(>[>0110(1, various toiitaiivcs of advance made and broken off. 
Jle lias the first half of the process of truth-seeking, with¬ 
out the last; and even without full certainty that the last 
half can he worked out, or that the problem as propounded 
is one which admits of an affirmative solution. But Plato 
[iresumcs that the search will, be I’cnowed, either by the same 
interlocutors or by others. lie reckons upon responsive 
energy in the youthful subject: he addresses himself to men 
of earnest pui’pose and stirring intellect, who will be spun-ed 
on by the dialectic exercise itself to farther [mrsuit—men 
who, having listened to the working out of different points of 
vi('w, will meditate on these points for themselves, and apply 
a judicial estimate eonformablo to the measure of their own 
minds. Those resj>ondents, who, after having been puzzled 
and [)ut to shame by one cross-examination, became dis¬ 
gusted and never presented themselves again—were despised 
)jy Sokrat os as lazy and stn[)id. For him, as well as for Plato, 
the search after truth counted as the main business of life. 

‘ Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these 
Dialogues of Search. We must understand how Plato con¬ 
ceived the goal towards which they tend: that is, the state 
of mind which he calls knowlcihje or foi/aitioa. Know¬ 
ledge (in his view) is not attained until the mind is brought 
into clear view of the Universal Forms or Ideas, and 
intimate communion >vith them: but the test (as I have 
already observed) for determining whether a man -has yet 
attained this end or not, is to ascertain whether he can give to 
others a full account of all that he professes to know, and 
can extract from them a full account of all that they pi'ofess 
to know ; whether ho can [lorform, in a manner exhaustive 
as -well as unerring, the double and correlative function of 
asking and answering: in other words, whether he can 
administer the Sokratic ci'oss-examination effectively to 
others, and reply to it without faltering or contradiction 
when administered to himself. Such being the way in which 
Plato conceives knowledge, we may easily see that it cannot 
be produced, or even approached, by direct, deuioustrative, 
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didactic, coiiiniuniciitioii: by simply aimoiiiiciiif,' to tlic 
Iiearcr, and lodj'iiiof iu his memory, a theorem to he proved, 
tof'etlier with the steps whereby it is proved, lie must h(> 
made familiar with each subject on many sides, and under 
several different aspects and analogies: he must have had 
before him objections with their refutation, and the fallacions 
arguments which appear to prove the theorem, but do not. 
I'oally prove it: he must be introduced to the principal 
counter-theorems, with the means whereby an opjionent will 
enforce them: he must be practised iu the use of eipiivoeal 
terms and sophistry, either to be detected when the ojiiionent 
is cross-exaiuinin<f him, or to be employed when he is er'oss- 
examiiiin^f an opponent. All these aeeom2)lishim'nts must 
be acquired, toi'ether with full promptitude ami Ilexibility, 
before he will be competent to p(Tform those two dillieuH. 
functions, which Plato considei’s to be tin' test of knowh'd^-ie 
You may say that sirch a residt' is indefinitely distant and 
hopeless : Plato considers it attainabh', though he admits tin? 
arduous efforts which it will cost. Ihit the point wliich I 
wish to show is, that if attainable e.t all, it can only be 
attained throu"h a Ion*' and varied course of such dialectic 
discussion as that which weri'ad in the Platonic Dialo^aies of 
Search. The state and aptitude of mind called know led^-e, 
can only be <f<'nerate(l as a last result of this continued prai-- 
tiee (to borrow' an expri'ssion of Lonc-inus). The Platonic 
method is thus in p(a'fect har-mony and co-ordination with 
the Platonic result, as descrilasl and pursued.’ 

It is a irristake to inteiqiret lh('S(‘ del)ates as mere disj)lays 
of dialectical ingenuity: they were tlu; gropings of Plato 
himself. 

‘ The doubts and difficulties were certainly exeix-ises to the 
mind of Plato himself, and were intended as’ex<“rcises to his 
readers: but ho has nowhere provided a key to the solution 
of them. Where he projmunds positive dogmas, he does not 
bring them face to face with objections, nor verify their 
authority by showing that they afford satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties exhibited in his negative procedure. Tin; 
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two currents of his speculation, the affirmative and the 
uegative, are distinct and independent of each other. Where 
the affirmative is especially present (as in Timceus), the 
negative altogether disapja^ars. Timasus is made to proclaim 
the most SAveeping theories, not one of which the real 
Wokrates would have suffered to pass without abundant 
ci’oss-examination; but the Platonic Sokrates hears them 
Avith respectful silence, and commends afterAvards. The 
declaration so often jnade by Sokrates that he is a searcher, 
not a teacher—that he feels doubts keenly himself, and can 
imiwess them upon others, but cannot discover any good 
solution of them—this declaration, Avhich is usually considered 
mere ii’ony, is literally true. The Platonic theory of Objec¬ 
tive Ideas separate and abs(;lute, which the commentators 
often announce as if it cleared up all difficulties—not only 
clears up none, but introduces fresh ones belonging to itself. 
When Plato conies foi’Avard to affirm, his dogmas are alto¬ 
gether I't priori : they enunciate jireconceptions or hj^potheses, 
Avhich deriA'e their hold upon his belief, not from any apti¬ 
tude for solving the objections Avhich he has raised, but from 
deep and, solemn sentiment of some kind or other—religious, 
ethical, aisthetical, poetical, &c., the Avorship of numerical 
symmeti'y or exactness, <?cc. The dogmas are enunciations 
of some grand .sentiment of the divine, good, just, beautiful, 
symmetrical, Ac., Avhich Plato folloAvs out into corollaries. 
Put this is a process of itself; and Avhile he is performing it, 
the doubts previously raised are not called up to be solved, 
but are forgotten or kept out of sight. 'It is .therefore a 
mistake to suppose that Plato ties knots in one dialogue only 
with a vicAV to untie them in another; and that the doubts 
Avhich he , propounds are itlready fully solved in his OAvn 
mind, only that he defers the announcement of the solution 
until the embarrassed hearer has struggled to find it for 
himself.’ 

^The Method employed by Plato was the SubjectiA^e. The 
test he uniformly applied was that of submitting the external 
order to his conceptions of what was rational, Avithout 
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previously (lctorminin<' liow lie ciunc by those coiicepiioiis 
of nitiouality, and what i>'iiavanti‘o they oUered of beiii^f 
themselves demonstrable. ‘Laying ilowii some ^’■I'lienil 
hypothesis,’ he says in the Vhailo, ‘ which I considered to 
be the best, I accepted as truth w^hah'ver sipiarcd with it 
respecting cause, as well as other tilings.’ This frank avowal 
is conliriucd by every speculation. When he allcnipts to 
l>rove that the wrong-doer is more miserable than the wrong- 
suflerer, he never attempts to show what flood and Kvil arc, 
or by what characters they may be recognised ; in; only 
intimates that they correspond with certain conceptions in 
his own mind ; and in endeavouring to prove that the success¬ 
ful criminal iiiii.if be miserable, though no misery is I'clt by 
him, Plato merely displays his habitual imlill'crcncc to facts 
in favour of deductive conclusions. Having assumed tin- 
existence of the Ideas of CIrcatness and liiltlcncss apart 
from great and little Things, he conclmlcd tliat it was tliroiigh 
participation in these Ideas that things wen- great and little— 
whereas the Obji-ctive Ib-thod necessarily leads to tin- con¬ 
clusion that from great and little 'J'hings we form the abstrac¬ 
tions of Greatness and liittleness. ‘If 1 am t(dd,’ he sa}s, 
‘that one man is taller than anotber by the head, and lliat, 
this one is shorter than the tirst by the same, 1 should not 
admit the proposition, but repeat my own creed, that what¬ 
ever is gi’eati.-r than another is greater bj- nothing else 
except by Greatness, whatever is h-ss than another is less 
only through Littleness. For I should fear to be entangled 
in a contradiction if I ailirme<l that the gn-ater man was 
greater, arid the lesser man h-ss, by the same thing (the head), 
and next in saying that a man was greater by a head wliich 
is itself little. . . Again, when Tdm- is placed beside One, or 
when One is divided, I should not aflirni that juxtaposition 
was the cause of Two in the tirst case, and division in Ha- 
second. I proclaim loudly that I know of no other cause 
for its becoming Two, except participation in the essence <d‘ 
Twoness (the Dyad). That which becomes Two must par¬ 
take of the Dyad; as one of the Monad.’ 
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It may iJiizzlo tlio modern reader to conceive a man of 
Plato’s intellect not bein;^ suddenly made aware of the 
fallacious nature of a Method which could lead to such 
results. But Plato, thonj^h not unaware of the violence to 
common sense which mi'^ht seem to lie in his conclusions, 
thus meets the objection: ‘ If any impugn the hypothesis, 
I should jnake no reply to him until I had followed out all 
its consecpienccs to ascertain whether they were ’consistent 
•with it. I shordd then, when the i>roper time arrived, 
defend the hypothesis, assuming some other hypothesis 3 '^et 
moi'c general, khcIi «« rippcaral to mo, to he host, until I came 
to scunetliing fully sufficient. But I would not permit myself 
to confound the discussion of the hypothesis itself with the 
discussion of its consequences. Tliis is a method which 
cannot lead to truth, though it is much practised by dis¬ 
putants who pride themselves on their ingenuity when they 
thus throw things into confusion.’ * 

This resolution of hypotheses into hypotheses of greater 
generality in an ascending progression iintil some indisputable 
axiomatic truth is reached, is the point of departure in the 
Platonic system from the formula of Protagoras, ‘Man is 
the measure of all things.’ It affirms a possibility of abso¬ 
lute truth; escapes from the scepticism inherent in the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, by the confidence 
in the truth of universal propositit)ns. But it should he 
remarked that Plato gradually woi’ked his way to this point. 
At the time when he composed the Fhivdo he had not seen 
the importance of this position; indeed, he then held the 
Ideal Theory only as an hypothesis. Later on, in tho 
]{epiihlic, he regards every hypothesis as a mere ladder by 
which to ascend into a region .above hypothesis, the Eegion 
of First Principles; and he there blames mathematicians 
because they render no accoiuit of the hypotheses from which 
they start. In the Timwus he declares that pi’opositions are 
equivalent to the natures they affirm, and that those which 

♦ Those passages are paraphrases rather than translations from the Vhsdv, wliieh 
are given hy Mr. Grote, and which I have in turn slightly niodifioU. 
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rolale only to Essouees aiul Iiloas, iiro indisinilnblt'; lliost' 
which relate to the world of Sense, dealing tndy wdth copies 
of Ideas, are loss and less trustworthy in proportion to fhi'ir 
sensuous nature: they are at the best oidy probabilities, 
whereas universal propositions are primary truths, seen to be 
such by intuition. 

‘The dove cleaving the thin air,’ says Kant, ‘and h'cling 
its resistance, might sup])ose that in airless space her movt;- 
monts would be more rapid. Precisely in this way Plato 
thoiight that by abandoning the sensuous world, because; of 
the limits it placed to his understanding, he might moi-e; 
successfully venture into the void space* eef pure* iute‘lle‘e-t.’ " 
Socrates, as we have she>wn, ivlie'd upem the* Ineliiclive* 
or Analeigical rcaseming, and em Definitions, its the two 
2>riuei2>les e>f investigatiem. Tice incomieleteness ed' these 
2)riuci2)les we have alreaily 2'>ointed emt; and Plato hiinscli' 
founel it necessary to e'ularge* tlu'in. 

Definitions form the basis of all Philoso2'hy. Tee hnow a 
thing ye)U must also know what it is ««/. In asefitaining the 
real Definition, Setcrate-s em2iloye'd his eccceo /o "/-'.s art (Wyto/ 
/jLaisvTiKi']), ami 2>roceciled imluctively. Plato also used these* 
arts; but he addeel to them the* more.* efficient 2U'“cesses of 
Anal3’.sis and Synthesis, eef Ciein'mli/ation and Classilicatieni.t 
Analysis, which was first insisted em by Plate> as ii 2'hilo- 
S02)hic 2>i’Ocess, is the decom2)osition of the* whole inte) its 
se2)arate 2iarts; whereby, after examining those 2mrts atten- 
tivel^", the idea of the whejle is corree-tlj' asce*rtaine'il. 'i'o 
use Platonic language. Analysis is se*e*iiig the One in the.*.. 
Many. Thus, if the subject be Virtue, the g(*ne*ral term 
Virtue must first be dccompo.se*d info all its 2)arts, i.e. into 
all the Virtues; and from a thoremgh examination of the* 
Virtues a clear idea of Virtue may be attained.]; 

It is remarkable that in all the Dialogues, nei matter how 
various their object and 02dnions, he is always found insistin-f 
* Kant, Kritile ; Khdeitunij. 

t Consult Van Hku.sdk, InHia I'h'Jiwiph, Vlatmikv, il. juirs !)7, !(S. 
t A gixiel cxani£)lii of his incsle of coiitlucliiig an iiajuiry iiniy ho in llu' 
Goryim. 
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on tlic relation of univorsals to particulars. To detect the 
One ill the Many is the constant aim. He is always interro- 
^oitinjf the nieaniii'' of general terms and abstractions em¬ 
bodied in popular language. And Plato was not only here 
opening a road towards the establishment of formal logic, 
but was conscious that ho was ojicniug such a road. 

Pei'haps the most consistent opinion maintained by him 
was that on Classification—the search for the One in the 
Many and the Many in the One—the breaking down of an 
extensive genus into species and sub-species—which Mr. 
Crote believes to have been an important novelty in those 
days. ‘ If we transport ourselves back to his time, I thiidc 
that such a view of the principles of classification implies a 
new and valuable turn of thought. There existed then no 
treatises of logic; no idea of logic as a scheme of mental 
procedure; no sciences out of which it was possible to 
abstract the conception of a regular method more or less 
diversified. On no subject was there any mass of facts or 
details collected large enough to demand some regular 
system for the purpose of arranging and rendering them 
intelligible. Classification to a certain extent is of necessity 
involved, conseionsly or unconsciously, in the use of general 
terms. But the process itself had never been made a subject 
of distinct consciousness or reflection to any one (as far as 
our knowledge reaches) in the time of Plato. No one had 
yet looked at it as a process, natural indeed to tlie human 
intellect up to a certain point and in a loose manner, but 
capable both of great extension and great improvement, and 
requiring especial study, with an end deliberately set before 
the mind, in order that it might be employed with advantage 
to equalive and render intelligible even conun on and well- 
known fiicts.’ The fundamental principle of classification— 
that it 3 ’hould be objective and founded on the relations of 
objects, not subjective and founded on the relations of 
objects to us—Plato very distinctly grasped. Goethe has 
nnulc it the matter of an interesting essay, l)cr Versxich ah 
Vcnnittler von Ohjed und Subject, not, indeed, in reference 
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to classification, bnt to pliilosopliio iiuptiry j^cnorally. Tins 
tciuleiicy of the nricultivatod luiiul is alwiiys to classiCy 
things on emotional rather than on iiitellectiial groniuls. 
The groups of ohjeets thrown together in such minds, and 
conceived in immediate association, are sucli as to sug¬ 
gest the same or kindred emotions; pleasni’e or pain, love 
or hatred, hope or fear, admiration, contempt, disgust, 
jealousy, ridicule. Community of emotion is a strongi-r 
bond of association between different objects than com¬ 
munity in any attribute not immediately interesthig to tln^ 
emotions, and appreciable onl^' intellectually. Those objects 
which have nothing else in common e.wept apiieal to fin' 
same earnest emotion will often be called by the same general 
name, and will be constituted members of the sann; class. 
To attend to attributes in any other point of view than in 
reference to the amount and kind of emotion which they 
excite is a process uncongenial to the ordinary ta.ste. It 
is against this natural propensity that Plato enters his 
lU’otest in the name of intellect and science. Fen- tin; pnr- 
2>ose of obtaining a classification fouinh'd on real intrinsic 
affinities we must exclude all reference to the emotions; we 
must take no account whether a. thing he ideasing or hate¬ 
ful, sublime or mgan; we must bring ourselves to rank 
objects usefid or grand in the same logical eomparfmenf, 
with objects’ hurtfid or ludicrous. 

Definitions were to Plato wdiat generUPor ab.stract ideas 
were to later metaphysicians. The individ<ial thing was 
held to be transitory and phenomenal, the abstVaet idea was 
eternal. Only conceniing the latter could philo.sl^diy occiipy 
itself. But Socrates, although insisting on proper Defini¬ 
tions, had no conception of the classification of (hose Ifidi- 
nitions which must constitute philosophy. Plato, fhertd'on*, 
by the introduction of this process, shifted p-hilcjsofdiy from 
the ground of inquiries into man and society to that (d' 
Dialectics. What was Dialectics t* It w'as the art of 
(lincoursing, i.e. the art of thinking, i.e. logic. Plato uses 
the word Dialectics, because with him Thinking was a silent 
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(1iscoTir.sc of tlic soul, and differed from speech only in being 
silent. 

Dialectics (or, in modern phrase. Ontology) comprised the 
highest cognitions. Truth belongs exclusively to them. 
lJut there were other, inferior sciences, which, having more 
or less affinity to Dialectics, may be classified accordingly. 
Miithematics approaches them most nearly; but they are not 
perfect. Hear what is said in the Ueiniblic* :— 

‘ You will understand me more easily when I have made 
some previous observations. I think you know that the 
students of subjects like geometry and calculation, assume 
))y way of materials, in each investigation, all odd and even 
numbers, figures, tliree kinds of angles, and other simDar 
data. These things they are supposed to know, and having 
adopted them as hypotheses, they decline to give any account 
of f hem, either to themselves or to others, on the assumption 
tliat tli(>y are self-evident; and, making these their starting 
])oint, they proceed to travel through the remainder of the 
subject, and arrive at last, with perfect unanimity, at that 
whieli they have proposed as the object of investigation. 

‘ I am perfectly aware of the fact, he replied. 

‘ Tlien you also know that they summon to their aid visible 
forms, pud discourse about them, though their thoughts are 
bu.sy not Avith these forms, bnt with their originals, and 
(hough they discourse not with a Anew to the particular 
square and diameter Avhich they draAv, but with a view to the 
abstdute square and the absolute diameter, and so on. For 
Avhile they employ by way of images those figures and 
diagrams aforesaid, which again liaA^e their shadows and 
images in Avater, they are really endeavouring to behold 
those abstractions which a person can only see with the eye 
of thought. 

‘ True*. 

‘ This, then, Avas the class of things which I called intellec¬ 
tual ; but I said that the soul is coustniined to employ hypo- 
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theses while engaged in the invest igai ion of them—not 
travelling to a first in-ineiple (beeauso it is nnablo to step 
out of, ■ and mount above, its hj pothesi's), but using, as 
images, the actual objects that are copied by the tilings 
below—which objects, as compared with the copies, have a 
reputation for clearness, and are ludd in lesteeni. 

‘I understand you to be speaking of the subject-matter of 
geometry, and its kindred arts. 

‘Again, by the second segment of the intelli'etiial Avorld 
understand me to mean all t!iat the mere reasoning process 
apprehends by the force of dialectic, when it avails itself of 
hj-potheses not as first principles, but as gmiuine hypolhes<'S, 
that is to say, as stepping-stones and ihii)uls('s, whereby i( 
may force its way up to something that is not hypothetical, 
and airive at the first principle of everything, and seize it 
in its grasp; whicli doni>, it turns round, and takes hold 
of that which takes hold of this lirst princijde, till at last 
it comes down to a conclusion, cjilling in the aid of no sen¬ 
sible object whatever, but simply employing abstract, self- 
subsisting forms, and terminating in the same. 

‘I do not understaml you so well as I could wish, f<ir 1 
believe you to be describing an arduous task; but at ani- 
rate I understand that you wish to declare distincyv, that 
the field of real existence and pure intellect, as conbunplated 
by the science of dialectic, is more certain than the (ield 
investigated by what are called the arts, in which hypotheses 
constitute first principles, which the studmits are compidled, 
it is true, to contemplate with the mind and not with tlu' 
senses; but, at the same time, as they do not conn‘ ba<dc, in 
the course of inriuiry, to a first princiide, but push on from 
hypothetical premisses,you think thattheydo not ex.u-eise pure 
rea.son on the questions that engage tin in, although takmi in 
connexion with a lirst principle these questions confe within 
the domain of the pure reason. And t believe you apply the 
tenn understanding, not pure reason, to the menial habit of 
such people as geometricians—regarding ninh'rstanding as 
something intermediate between (qniiion and pure reason.’ 
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From tliis brief outline of Plato’s Method may be seen 
bow eiToueous is the notion whieh supposes that his merit 
was exclusively literary. He was pre-eminently a severe 
Dialectician. This is his leading peculiarity; but he has 
clothed his method in such attractive forms that the means 
have been mistaken for the end. TIis great dogma, like that 
of his master, Socrates, was the necessity of an imtiring 
investigation into general terms (or abstract ideas)’. 

‘ The natural tendency of the real lover of knowledge is to 
strain every nerve to reach real existence; and far from 
resting at those multitudinous particular phenomena whose 
existence falls within the region of opinion, he presses on, 
undiscouraged, aiuTdesists not from his passion, till he has 
apprehended the nature of each thing as it really is, with 
that part of his soul Avhose proi)ei’ty it is to lay hold of such 
objects, in virtue of its affinity to them;—and having, by 
nu'ans of this, verily approached and held intercourse with 
that whicli verily exists, ho begets wisdom and truth, so 
that then, and not till then, ho knows, enjoys tine life, and 
receives true nourishment, and is at length released from his 
travail-pangs.’ 

lie did not look on life with the temporary interest of 
a passing inhabitant of the world. He looked on it as an 
immortal sonlJonging to be released from its earthly prison, 
and striving to catch by anticipation some faint glimpses 
of that region of eternal Truth where it would some day 
rest. The tleeting phenomena of this world he knew were 
nothing more; but he was too wise to overlook them. 
Fleeting and imperfect as they were, they were the indica¬ 
tions of that eternal Truth for which he longed, footmarks 
on the pt'rilous journey, and guides to the wished-for goal. 
Long before liini wise and meditative men perceived that 
s('nse-kHowledgo would only be knowledge of phenomena; 
that everything men call Existence was but a peipetual 
flux—a something which, always laremm;/, never iros; that 
the reiuu’ts which our senses made of those things partook 
of the same fleeting and uncertain character. He could 
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not, therefore, put liis trust in them; he could not believe 
that Time was anything more than the wavering image of 
Eternity. 

The transitory phenomena were not time existences; but 
they were images of true existences. Interrogate them; 
classify them; discover whtit qualities they have in common; 
discover that which is invariable, necessary, amidst all that 
is variable, contingent; discover The One in the Many, and 
you have penetrated the secret of Existence.* 

To reduce this Platonic language to a modern forinida: 
Things exist as classes and as individuals. These classes 
are but species of higher classes; e.g. men arc individuals of 
the class Man, and Man is a species of the class Animal. 
But Philosophy, which is deductive, has nolliing to do with 
individuals; it is occupied solely with classes. Cieneral 
Terms, or abstract ideas, arc therefore the materials with 
which Philosophy works. 

We are here led to the origin of the famous dispute of 
Realism and Nominalism, which may be sunnned up in a 
sentence. Tlie Realists maintain, that every (.Jeneral Tei’in 
(or Abstract idea), such as Man, Virtue, d-c., has a real and 
independent existence, quite irrespective of any conende 
individual determination, such as Smitb, Benevolence, Ac. 
The Nominalists, on the contrary, maintain that all (Jeneral 
Terns are but the creations of the mind, designating no 
distinct entities, being merely used as marhH of aggr(>gati‘ 
conceptions. 

In Realism, Plato separated himself from his masti>r 
Socrates. On this point wo have the indubitable, but 
hitherto little noticed, testimony of Aristotle, who, after 
speaking of the Socratic Method of I)idiiction and Defini¬ 
tion, says:—‘ But Socrates gave neither to (general Terms 
nor to Definitions a distinct existencc.’t This is plain 

* To refer the reader topirlicular passages whereia lliis doetriiie is expressed, 
or implied, would be endless: it runs tlirougli nearly all Ids works. Perhaps (lie 
easiest passage where it may be read is pp. 2;):j-0. 

t Met. xiii. 4, AAX’^ gls ScoKpdTut Ka06Kov oh •j^upiina ivoifi, ohSf rohs 
6pt<r/iohs. — Tho wording of this may ajipear strange. Many have supimsed 
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enongli. Ai-istotle, in continuation, obviously speaks of 
Plato‘ Those who succeeded him gave to these General 
Terms a separate existence, and called them Ideas' 

It will be seen in this sketch of the Method that Plato 
really took an important step in advance, not only by the 
foundations which he may be said to have laid for a science 
of Logic, but also by rescuing Philosophy from the dissolving 
tendencies of scepticism in the reassertion of its claim to 
Certitude, Wliether the criterion which he advanced were 
or were not a valid one, is another question; that belongs to 
Philosophy; but History at least will recognise that the 
claim was made, and for centuries was accepted. If the 
Subjective Metliod is a pathway to the truth, if Logic is the 
organon of discovery, if ideas are the measures of existences, 
if the external order corresponds with the internal order, 
and everything exists as we think it, then Plato’s claim is 
• irresistible. Up to his time there had been dogmatism and 
scepticism; he first saw the necessity of controlling dogma¬ 
tism by scepticism, while the final conclusions of research 
)inist nevertheless be dogmatic and based upon a criterion of 
certitude. If in his own researches he vacillated, he did not 
vacillate as to the integrity of his Method. He was assured 
that there was a ground of certitude, assured that this was 
in universal propositions; to anive at such propositions was 
therefore the aim of research. Socrates took up tlie purely 
negative side. Plato looked, on this as the indisi)ensable 
prelude to an aflirmative attitude, and by his criterion he 
gave a logical basis to the Subjective Method. 

miivorsal!) to exist scparatol}'; but how a separate existenee could be given to 
Definitions may puzzle the stoutest lii'alist. The diffieiilty vanislics, if we under¬ 
stand that, tile J’latonic Definitions and Universals were the same things | 
Aristotle’s phrase is, however, ambiguous. 
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Platonic Theories. 

A lthough there is no Platonic system properly so called, 
nor any theories that can be said to have held more 
than a temporary hold of his sceptical and progressive intel¬ 
lect, since even those that most frequently recur are variously 
conceived by him, and the description which would bo acoi- 
rate if drawn from one Dialogue, would be inaccurate if applied 
to the same theory in another, there are, nevertheless, certain 
theories which have become famous as Platonic, and which, 
because they have exercised great influence on the course of 
speculative development, must be briefly expounded here. 

The word Idea has undergone more changes than almost 
any word in philosophy; and nothing can well be mon; 
opposed to the modern sense of the word than the sense 
affixed to it by Plato. If we were to say, that Ideas were 
tantamount to the Substantial Forms of the schoolmen, we 
should run the risk of endeavouring to enlighten an ob¬ 
scurity by an obscurity no less opaque. If we were to say', 
that the Ideas were tantamount to Vniversals, the sauu! 
objection might be raised. If we were to say, that the Ideas 
were Oeneral Terms or Abstract Ideas, wo should mislead 
every Nominalist into the belief that Plato was an ‘Idealist;’ 
otherwise the last explanation would be pertinent. 

• It wiU be better, however, to describe first, and ,to define 
afterwards. Plato, according to Aristotle, gave to General 
Terms a distinct ‘‘exi.stence, and called them Ideas. He 
became a Realist; and asserted that there was the Abstract 
Man no less than the Concrete Men: the latter were Mon 
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only in as far as they participated in the Ideal Man. No 
one Afrill dispute that we hare a conception of a genus—that 
we do conceive and reason about Man quite independently 
of Smith or Brown, Peter or Paul. If we have such a con¬ 
ception, whence did we derive it ? Our experience has only 
been of the Smiths and Browns, the Peters and Pauls; we 
have only known men. Our senses tell us nothing of Man. 
Individual objects only give inilivid\ial knowledge. A 
number of stones placed before us will afford us no know¬ 
ledge, will not enable us to say. These are stones; unless we 
have previously learned what is the nature of Stone. So, 
also, we must know the nature of Man, before we can know 
that Jones and Brown arc Men. We do know Man, and we 
know Men; but our knowledge of the former is distinct from 
that of the latter, and must have a distinct source; so, 
at least, thought the Ecalists. Wliat is that source ? Ee- 
flcction, not sense. 

The Eealists finding The One in The Many,—in other 
words, finding cei-tain characteristics common to all men, 
and not only common to them but necessary to their being 
Men,—abstracted these general characteristics from the par~ 
tkulaf accidents of individual men, and out of these charac¬ 
teristics made what they called Universals (what we call 
genera). These Universals exist per se. They are not 
only conceptions of the mind; they are entities; and our 
perceptions of them are foi-med in the same manner as our 
perceptions of other things. 

If the conception of genera be rendered objective, the 
/ Eealist doctrine is explained. Our conceptions were held by 
Eealism to be perceptions of existing Things; these Plato 
called Ideas, the only real existences: they were the noumena 
of which all individual things were the phenomena. If then 
we definp the Platonic ‘ Idea ’ to be a ‘ Noumenon,’ or ‘ Sub- 
stafitial Form,’ we shall not be far wrong: and most of the 
disputes respecting the real meaning of the term will be set 
aside; for example, Eitter’s account of the word—in which 
he is at a loss to say whether Idea means the imiversal, or 

VOIi. I. R 
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whether it does not also mean the individual. That Plato 
usually designates a General Term by the Avord Idea, there 
can be no doubt; there can be no doxibt also that he some¬ 
times designates the essence of some individual thing an 
Idea, as in the Eeptiblic, where ho speaks of the Idea of a 
Table from which all other Tables were foimed. There is no 
contradiction in this:—a general form is as necessary for 
Tables as for Men; this Idea, therefore, equally partakes of 
genemlitj', even where exemplified by particular things. 

Aristotle, in a memorable passage, says:—‘ Plato fol¬ 
lowed Socrates respecting definitions, but, accustomed as 
he was to inquiries into Auiivcraals (Bia to ^'qTrfa-ai irepl t&v 
KadoXov), he siqiposed that definitions should be those of 
intellifjibks (i. e. noumena), rather than of setisihks (i. o. phe¬ 
nomena) : for it is impossible to give a general definition to 
sensible objects, Avhich are always changing. Those Intelli¬ 
gible Essences he called Ideas; adding that sensible objects 
Avere different from Ideas, and received from them their 
names; for it is in consequence of their particqnttion (Kara 
fieds^iv) in Ideas, that all objects of the same genus receive 
the same name as the Ideas. He introduced the Avord par¬ 
ticipation. The Pythagoreans say, that “ Things are the 
copies of Numbers.” Plato says, “ the participation; ” he 
only changes the name.’* 

It may be affirmed that Plato did more than change a 
name. The conception alone of Ideas, as generical types, is a 
great advance on the conception of Numbers. But Plato did 
not stop here. He ventured on an explanation of the nature 
and the degree of that participation of sensible objects in 
Ideas. And Aristotle himself, in another place, points out 
a fundamental distinction. ‘Plato thought that sensible 
Things no less than their causes were Numbers; (nit tlin 
causes are Intellujihles {i.e. Ideas), aitd other things Setisitjles.'f 
This gives a noAv character to the theory; it renders iff at 
once more clear and more applicable. 

* Metaph. i. 6. 

t Metuph. i. 7» yor^rohs alriovSf ro^novs alarBriro^is. 
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The greatest difficulty felt in the Ideal theory is that of 
participation. How, and in how far, does this participation 
take place? A question which Plato did not, and could 
not, solve. All that he could answer was, that human know¬ 
ledge is necessarily imperfect, that sensation troubles the 
intellectual eye^, and only when the soul is free from the 
hindrances of the body shall we be able to discern things in 
all the ineffable splendour of truth. But, although our 
knowledge is imperfect, it is not false. Reason enables us 
to catch some glimpses of the truth, and we must endea¬ 
vour to gain more. Whatever is the object of the soul’s 
thoxight, purely as such, is real and true. The problem is 
to separate these glimjjses of the truth from the prejudices 
and errors of mere opinion. 

In this doctrine, opinion is concerned only with Appear¬ 
ances (phenomena): philosophy, with Existence. Our sen¬ 
sation, judgments, oinnions, have only reference to 
yiryvo/isva ; our philosophic conceptions have reference to rd 
opra. The whole matter is comprised in Plato’s answer to 
Diogenes, who thought he demolished the theory of Ideas 
by exclaiming, ‘ I see indeed a table; but I see no Idea of 
a table.’ Plato replied, ‘ Because you see with your eyes, 
and not with your reason.’ Hence, at the close of the 5th 
Book of his Re^mblie, he says that those only are to be called 
Philosophers who devote themselves to the contemplation of 
TO ov, i. e. Existence. 

‘When a man knows, does he know somethin sr or nothing? 
Be so good, Glaucon, as to make answer in his behalf. 

‘ My answer will be, that he knows something. 

‘ Something that exists«or does not exist ? 

‘ Something that exists: for how could a thing that does 
not exist be known ? 

‘ Are we then quite sure of this fact, in whatever variety of 
ways we might examine it, that what comjdetely exists may 
bo completely known, whereas that which has no existence 
at all must be wholly unknown ? 

‘Wc are perfectly sure of it. 
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‘ Good; now, if there be anything so constituted, as at the 
same time to be and not to be, must it not lie somewhere 
between’ the purely existent and the absolutely non-existent ? 

‘ It must. 

‘ Well then, as knowledge is correlative to the existent, and 
the negation of knowledge necessarily to the non-existent, 
must we not try to find something intermediate between 
science and ignorance, if there is anything of the kind, to 
correspond to this that is intermediate between the existent 
and the non-existent ? 

‘ Yes, by all means. 

‘ Do we speak of opinion as a something ? 

‘ Undoubtedly wc do. 

‘Do we consider it a faculty distinct from science or iden¬ 
tical with ifP 

‘ Distinct from it. 

‘ Therefore opinion is appointed to one province and science 
to another, each acting according to its own peculiar power. 

‘ Just so. 

‘ Is it not the nature of science, as correlative to the existent, 
to know how the existent exists ’? But first there is a dis¬ 
tinction which I think it necessary to establish. 

‘ What is that 9 

‘We shall hold that faculties, as a certain general class, are 
the things whereby we, and every other thing, are able to do 
whatever we can do; for example, I call sight and hearing 
faculties, if you happen to understand the special conception 
which I wish to describe. 

‘ I do understand it. 

‘ Then let me teU you what view I.take of them. In a faculty 
I do not see either colom- or form, or any of those qualities that 
I observe in many other things, by regarding'which I can in 
many cases distinguish to myself between one thing and an¬ 
other. No, in a. faculty I look only to its province and its 
function, and thus I am led to call it in each case by this 
name, pronouncing those faculties to be identical whose pro¬ 
vinces and functions are identical, and those diverse whose 
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provinces and functions are diverse. But pray how do you 
proceed ? 

‘ Just in the same way, 

‘ Now then, return with me, my excehent friend. Under 
what general term do you class science ? Do you make it a 
faculty ? 

‘ Yes I do; it is of all the faculties the most powerful. 

‘ Well, is opinion a faculty; or are we to refer if to some 
other denomination ? 

‘ Not to any other; for that whereby we are able to opine, 
can only be opinion. 

‘ Well, but a little while ago you admitted that science and 
opinion are not identical. 

‘ Why how could a sensible man identify the fallible with 
the infallible ? 

‘ Very good: so we are clearly agi’eed that opinion is a thing 
distinct from science. 

‘ It is. 

‘ If so, each of them has by its nature a different province, 
and a different efficacy. 

‘ The inference is inevitable. 

‘ Science, I believe, has for its province to know the nature 
of the existent. 

‘Yes. 

‘ And the province of opinion is, we say, to opine. 

‘ Yes. 

‘ Does opinion take cognizance of precisely that material 
which science knows ? In other words, is tlie object-matter 
of opinion identical with that of science ? or is that impos¬ 
sible ? 

‘ It is impossible, after the admissions we have made; that 
is, if it be granted that different faculties have different pro¬ 
vinces, and that both opinion and science are faculties, and 
that the two are distinct,—all which we affirm. These pre¬ 
mises make it impossible to identify the object-matter of 
science and that of opinion. 
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‘ Then, if the existent is the object-matter of knowledge, 
that of opinion must be something other than the existent ? 

‘ It must. 

‘ Well then, does opinion exercise itself upon the non-exis¬ 
tent, or is it impossible to apprehend even in opinion that 
which does not exist '? Consider—does not the person opining 
carry his thought towards something? Or is it possible to have 
an opinion, but an opinion about notliing ? 

‘ It is impossible. 

‘ Then the person who opines has an opinion about some one 
thing ? 

‘Yes. 

‘ Well, but the non-existent could not be called some one 
thing; it might, on the contraiy, with the greatest truth be 
styled nothing. 

‘ Just so. 

‘ But to the non-existent we were constrained to assiffu isruo- 
ranee, and to the existent, knowledge. 

‘ And rightly. 

‘ Then neither the existent nor the non-existent is the object 
of opinion ? • 

‘No. 

‘Therefore opinion cannot be cither ignorance or knowledge. 

‘ Apparently not. 

‘ Then docs it lie beyond either of these, so as to surpass 
either knowledge in certainty or ignorance in uncertainty ? 

‘ It docs neither. 

‘ Then tell me, do you look upon opinion as something more 
dusky than knowledge, more luminous than igjiorance ? 

‘ Yes, it is strongly so distinguished from either. 

‘ Ajid does it lie within these extremes ? 

‘Yes. 

‘ Then opinion must be something between the two. 

‘ Precisely so. 

‘ Now a little while back, did we not say, that if anything 
could be found so constituted as at the same time to be and 
not to be, it must lie between the purely existent and the 
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absolutely not existent, and must be the object neither of 
science nor yet of ignorance, but of a third faculty, which 
should bo similarly discovered in the interval between science 
and ignorance ? 

‘We did. 

‘ But now we have discovered between these two a faculty 
which we call opinion. 

‘ Wo have. 

‘ It will remain then for us, apparently, to find what that is 
which partakes both of being and of not being, and which 
cannot bo rightly said to be either of these absolutely: in 
order that, should it discover itself to us, we may justly pro¬ 
claim it to be the object of opinion; thus assigning extremes 
to extremes, and means to means. Am I not right 

‘ Hence we have discovered, apparently, that the mass of 
notions, current among the mass of men, about beauty, justice, 
and the rest, roam about between the confines of pure exist¬ 
ence and pure non-existence. 

‘ We have. 

‘ And we before admitted, that if anything of this kind should 
be brought to light, it ought to be described as the object of 
opinion and not of knowledge,—these intermediate rovers 
being caught by the intermediate faculty. 

‘ We did make this admission. 

‘ Therefore, when people have an eye for a multitude of 
beaiitiful objects, but can neither see beauty in itself, nor 
follow those who would lead them to it,—when they behold a 
number of just things, but not justice in itself, and so in every 
instance, we shall say they have in every case an opinion, 
but no real knowledge of the things about which they opine. 

‘ It is a necessary inference. 

‘ But what, on the other hand, must we say of those who 
contemplate things as they are in themselves, and as they 
exist ever permanent and immutable ? Shall we not speak 
of them as knowing, not opining ? 

‘ That also is a necessary inference. 

‘ Then shall we not assert that such persons admire and 
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love the objects of knowledge,—the others, the objects of 
opinion ? For we have not forgotten, have we, that we spoke 
of these latter as loving and looking upon beautiful sounds 
and colour and the like, while they will not hear of the 
existence of an abstract beauty ? 

‘ We have not forgotten it. 

‘ Shall we commit any fault then, if we call these people 
. philodoxical rather than philosophical, that'is to say, lovers 
of opinion rather than lovers of wisdom ? And will they be 
very much offended with us for telling them so ? 

‘ No, not if they will take my advice: for it is wrong to bo 
offended with the truth. 

‘ Those therefore that set their affections on that which 
in each case really exists, we must call not philodoxical, but 
philosophical ? 

‘ Yes, by all means.’* 

The phenomena which constitute what wo perceive of the 
world (i.e. the world of sense) are but the resemblances of 
matter to Ideas. In other words. Ideas are the forms of 
which material Things are copies; the noumena, of which all 
that we perceive are the Appearances (jdienomeua). Birt we 
must not suppose these coj)ies to be exact; they do not at all 
participate in the nature of their models; they do not even 
represent them, otherwise than in a superficial manner. Or 
perhaps it would bo more coiTect to say, that Ideas do Jiot 
resemble Things; the man does not resemble his portrait, 
although the portrait may be a tolerable resemblance of him; 
a resemblance of his aspect, not of his nature. If, then, the 
Ideas as they exist realized in Nature do not accurately re¬ 
semble the Ideas as they exist per se —i.e. if the phenomena 
are not exact copies of the noumena—how are we ever to attain 
a knowledge of Ideas and of Truth ? This question carries us 
to his psychology, which we must first explain before the 
whole conception of the Ideal theory can be made consistent. 

In the Pheedrus Socrates very justly declares his inability 

» I have availed myself of the excellent translation of the liepublic, by Messrs. 
Davies and Vavohan. 
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to explain the real nature of the soul. But though he cannot 
exhibit it, he can show what it resembles. Unable to give a 
demonstration, he can paint a picture: and that picture he 
paints as follow:— 

‘ We may compare it to a chariot, with a pair of winged 
horses and a driver. In the souls of the Gods, the horses 
and the drivers are entirely good: in other souls only par¬ 
tially so, one of the horses excellent, the other vicious. The 
business, therefore, of the driver is extremely difficult and 
troublesome. 

‘ Let us now attempt to show how some living beings came 
to be spoken of as mortal, and others as immortal. All souls 
are employed in taking care of the things which are inani¬ 
mate ; and travel about the whole of heaven in various forms. 
Now, when the soul is perfect, and has wings, it is carried 
aloft, and helps to administer the entire universe; but the 
soul which loses its wings, drops down until it catches hold 
of something solid, in which it takes up its residence; and, 
having a dwelling of clay, which seems to be self-moving on 
account of the soul which is in it, the two together are called 
an animal, and mortal. The phrase “ immortal animal ” 
arises hot from any correct understanding, but from a fiction: 
never having seen, nor being able to comprehend, a deity, men 
conceived an immortal being, having a body as well as a soul, 
united together for all eternity. Let these things, then, be as 
it pleases God: but let irs next state from what cauge a soul 
becomes unfledged. 

‘ It is the nature of wings to lift up heavy bodies towards 
the habitation of the Gods; and, of all things which belong 
to the body, wings are tliat which most partakes of the 
divine. The divine, includes the beautiful, the wise, the 
good, and everything of that nature. By these the wings of 
the soul.are nourished and increased; by the contraries of 
these, they are destroyed. 

‘ Jupiter, and the other Gods, divided into certain bands, 
travel about in their winged chariots, ordering and attending 
to all things, each according to his appointed function; and 
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all who will, and who can, follow them. When they go to 
take their repasts, they journey towards the summit of the 
vault of heaven. The chariots of the Gods, being in exact 
equilibrium, and therefore easily guided, perform this journey 
easily, but all others with difficulty; for one of the two horses, 
being of inferior nature, when he has not been exceedingly 
well trained by the driver, weighs down the vehicle, and 
impels it towards the earth. 

‘The souls which are called immortal (viz. the Gods), when 
they reach the summit, go through, and, standing upon the 
convex outside of heaven, are carried round and round by 
its revolution, and see the things which lie beyond the 
heavens. No poet has ever celebrated these supercelestial 
things, nor ever will celebrate them, as they deserve. This 
region is the seat of Existmee itself: Eeal Existence, 
colourless, fignreless, and intangible Existence which is 
visible only to Mind, the charioteer of the soul, and which 
forms the subject of Eeal Knowledge. The minds of the Gods, 
which are fed by pure knowledge, and all other thoroughly 
well-ordered minds, contemplate for a time this universe of 
‘Being’ per se, and are delighted and nourished by the 
contemplation, until the revolution of the heavens brings 
them back again to the same point. In this circumvolution, 
they contemplate Justice itself. Temperance itself, and 
Knowledge; not that knowledge which has a generation or 
a beginuing, not that which exists in a subject which is any 
of what we term beings, but that Knowledge which exists 
in Being in general; in that which really Is. After 
thus contemplating all real existences, and being nourished 
thereby, these souls again sink into the interior of the 
heavens, and repose. 

‘ Such is the life of the Gods. Of other souls, those which 
best follow the Gods, and most resemble them, barely succeed 
in lifting the head of the charioteer into the parts beyond 
the heavens, and, being carried round by the circumvolution, 
are enabled with difficulty to contemplate this universe of 
Self-Existence. Others, being encumbered by the horses. 
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sometimes rising and sometimes sinking, are enabled to see 
some Existences only. Tlie remainder only straggle to ele¬ 
vate themselves, and, by the unskilfulness of their drivers, 
coming continually into collision, are lamed, or break their 
wings, and, after much labour’, go away without accomplish¬ 
ing their purpose, and return to feed ujron mere opinion. 

‘ The motive of this great anxiety to view the superceles¬ 
tial plain of Truth is that the proper food of the soul is 
dbrived from thence, and, in particular, the wings, by which 
the soul is made light and carried aloft, are nourished upon 
it. Now it is an inviolable law that any soul which, placing 
itself in the train of the Gods, and journeying along with 
them, obtains a sight of any of these self-existent Eealities, 
remains exempt from all harm until the next circumvohrtion, 
and, if it can contrive to clfect this every time, it is for ever 
safe and uninjured. But if, being unable to elevate itself 
to the necessai’y height, it altogether fails of seeing these 
realities, and, being weighed down by vice and oblivion, loses 
its wings and falls to the earth, it enters into and animates 
some Body. It never enters, at the first generation, into the 
body of a brute animal; but that which has seen most 
enters‘into the body of a person who will become a lover of 
wisdom, or a lover of beauty, or a person addicted to music, 
or to love ; the next in rank, into that of a monai’ch who 
reigns according to law, or a warrior, or a man of talents 
for command; the third, into a person qualified to adminis¬ 
ter the State, and manage his family affairs, or carry on a 
gainful occupation; the fourth, into a person fond of hard 
labour and bodily exercises, or skilled in the prevention and 
curing of bodily diseases; the fifth, into a prophet or a teacher 
of religious ceremonies; the sixth, into a poet, or a person 
addicted to any other of the imitative arts; the seventh, 
into a husbandman or an artificer; the eighth, into a sophist, 
or a courtier of the people; the ninth, into a despot and 
usui’per. And, in all these different fortunes, they who 
conduct themselves justly will obtain next time a more eligible 
lot; they who conduct themselves unjustly, a worse. The 
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soul never returns to its pristine state in less than ten 
thousand years, for its wings do not grow in a shorter time ; 
except only the soul of one who philosophizes with sincerity, 
or who loves with philosophy. Such souls, after three 
periods of one thousand years, if they choose thrice in suc¬ 
cession this kind of life, recover their wings in the three 
thousandth year, and depart. Tire other souls, at the termi¬ 
nation of their first life, are judged, and, having received their 
sentence, are either sent for punishment into the places of 
execution under the earth, or are elevated to a place in 
heaven in whieh they are rewarded according to the life 
which they led while here. In either case they are called 
back on the thousandth year, to choose or draw lots for a 
new life. Then a human soul often passes into the body of 
a beast, and that of a beast, if it has ever been human, 
passes again into the body of a man; for a soul which has 
never seen the Truth at all cannot enter into the human form, 
it being necessary that man should be able to apprehend 
many things according to hinds, which kinds are composed 
of many perceptions combined by reason into one. Now, 
this mode of apprehending is neither more nor loss than 
the recollecting of those things which the smd formerly saw 
when it journeyed along with the Gods, and, disregarding 
what we now call beings, applied itself to the apprehension 
of Eeal Being. It is for this reason that the soul of the 
philosopher is refledged in a shorter period than others; 
for, it constantly, to the best of its power, occupies itself 
in trying to recollect those things whieh the Gods contem¬ 
plated, and by the contemplation of which they are Gods; 
by Avhich means being lifted out of, and above, human 
cares and interests, he is, by the vulgar considered as mad 
while in reality he is inspired.’ 

This is unquestionably the poetry of philosophy,, and it is 
from such passages that the popular opinion respecting 
Plato has been formed; but they represent only a small 
portion of the real thinker. Towards the close the reader 
will have remarked that the famous doctrine of reminiscence 
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is implied. This doctrine may be seen fully developed in the 
Plmdo. The difficulties of conceiving the possibility of any 
knowledge other'than the sense-knowledge, which the Sophists 
had successfully proved to lead to scepticism, must early 
have troubled Plato’s mind. K we know nothing but what 
our senses teach cs, then is all knowledge trivial. Those who 
admit the imperfection of the senses and fall back upon 
Eoason, beg the question. How do we know that Eeason is 
correct ? How can we be assured that Eeason is not subject 
to some such inevitable imperfection as that to which sense 
is subject? 

Here the ever-recurring problem of human knowledge 
presents itself. Plato was taught by Socrates that beyond 
the world of Sense, there was the world of eternal Truth; 
that men who differed greatly respecting individual things 
did not differ respecting universals; that there was a com¬ 
mon fund of Truth, from which all human souls drew their 
share. Agreeing with his master that there were certain 
principles about which there could be no dispute, he wished 
to know how he came by those principles. 

All who have examined the nature of our knowledge, are 
aware ‘that it is partly made up of direct impressions received 
by the senses, and partly of ideas which never were, at least 
in their ideal state, perceived by the senses. It is this latter 
part which has agitated the schools. On the one side, men 
have declared it to be wholly independent of the sgnses—to 
be the pure action of the soul. In its simplest form, this 
doctrine may be called the doctrine of innate ideas. On the 
other side, men have as vigorously argued that, although all 
our ideas were not absolutely derived from the senses in a 
direet manner, yet they were all so derived in an indirect 
manner; thus,* we have never seen a mermaid; but we have 
seen both a fish and a woman, and to combine these two 
impressions is all that the mind does in conceiving a mer¬ 
maid. 

Plato, in adopting the former view, rendered it more co¬ 
gent than most of his successors; for is it not somewhat 
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gratuitous to say, wo are bom with such and such ideas ? 
It is different from saying we are bom with certain faculties: 
that would be admissible. But to be driven into a comer, 
and on being asked, whence came those ideas ? to answer, 
they are innate,—is a pure petitio prineipii. What proof 
have you that they are innate ? Merely thft proof that you 
cannot otherwise account for them. 

Plato was more consistent. He said The Soul is and ever 
was immortal. In its anterior states of existence it had ac¬ 
curate conceptions of the eternal Truth. It was face to face 
with Existence. Now, having descended upon earth, having 
passed into a body, and, being subject to the hindrances of 
that bodily imprisonment, it is no longer face to face with 
Existence; it can see Existence only through the ever- 
changing fliix of material phenomena. The world is only 
becoming, never is. The Soul would apprehend only the 
becoming, had it not some recollection of its anterior state— 
'had it not in some sort the power of tracing the unvarying 
Idea under the varying phenomena. When, for example, wo 
see a stone, all that our senses convey is the appearance of 
that stone: but, as the stone is large or small, the soul 
apprehends the Idea of Greatness; and this apprehension is 
a reminiscence of the world of Ideas, awakened by the sen¬ 
sation. So when we see or hear of a benevolent action, 
besides the fact, our Soul ai)prehends the Idea of Goodness. 
And all our recollection of Ideas is performed in the same 
way. It is as if in our youth wo had listened to some 
mighty orator whose printed speech wo are reading in old 
age. That printed page, how poor and faint a copy of 
that thrilling eloquence ! how we miss the speaker’s pierc¬ 
ing, vibrating tones, his flashing eye, his flashing face ! And 
yet that printed page in some dim way recalls those tones, 
recalls that face, and stirs us somewhat as we then were 
stirred. Long years and many avocations have somewhat 
effaced the impression he first made, but the prmted words 
serve faintly to recall it. Thus it is with our immortal 
Souls. They have sojourned in that celestial region where 
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the voice of Truth rings clearly, where the aspect of Truth 
is unveiled, undimmcd. They arc now sojourning in this 
fleeting, flowing river of life, stung with resistless longings 
for the skies, and solaced only hy the reminiscences of that 
former state which these fleeting, broken, incoherent images 
of Ideas awaken’ in them. 

It is a mistake to suppose this a mere poetical con¬ 
ception. Plato never sacrifices logic to poetry. If lie some¬ 
times calls poetry to his aid, it is only to express by it those 
ideas which logic cannot grasp, ideas which are beyond 
demonstration; but he never indulges in mere fancies. In¬ 
stead therefore of saying that Season was occupied with 
innate ideas, he consistently said that everything which the 
senses did not furnish was a reminiscence of the world of 
Ideas. 

Wo are now in a condition to answer the question with 
* which the last Section was closed,—How to ascertain the 
Ti’uth, if Phenomena are not exact copies of Noumenn. ? The 
sensation awakens recollection, and the recollection is of 
Truth; the soul is confronted with the many by means of 
Sense, and by means of Eeason it detects the One in the 
Many; *i. e. the particular things perceived by Sense awaken 
the recollection of Universals or Ideas. But this recollection 
of Truth is always more or less imperfect. Absolute Truth 
is for the Gods alone. No man is without some of the divine 
spark. Philosophers alone have any largo share; and they 
might increase it by a projDer method. 

The philosophy of Plato has two distinct "branches, some¬ 
what resembling what wo found in Parmenides. The uni¬ 
verse is divided into two parts: the celes'tial region of Ideas, 
and the mundane region of material phenomena. Thesoi 
answer very well to the modem conception of Heaven and 
Earth. As the phenomena of matter are but copies of Ideas 
(not,“ as some suppose, their bodily realization), there arises 
a question: How do Ideas become Matter ? In other words: 
How do Things participate in Ideas? We have already 
mooted the question, intimating that it admitted of no satis- 
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factory solution; nor does it; and we must not be surprised 
to find Plato giving, at different times, two very different 
explanations. These two explanations are too curious to be 
overlooked. In the Refvhlie, he says that God, instead of 
perpetually creating individual things, created a distinct type 
(Idea) for each thing. From this type all other things of 
the class are made. Thus, God made the Idea of a bed: 
^cording to this type, any carpenter may now fashion as 
many beds as he hkes, in the same way as an artist may 
imitate in his paintings the types already created, but can¬ 
not himself create anything new. The argument, as an 
illustration of Plato’s Method, may be given here:— 

‘ Shall we proceed according to our usual Method ? Tlxat 
Method, as you know, is the embracing under one general 
Idea the multiplicity of things which exist separately, but 
have the same name. You comprehend ? 

‘ Perfectly. 

‘ Let us take anything you like. For instance, there is a 
multiplicity of beds and tables ? 

‘ Certainly. 

‘ But these two kinds are comprised, one under the Idea 
of a bed, and the other under the Idea of a table ? 

‘ Without doubt. 

* And we say that the carpenter who makes one of these 
articles, makes the bed or the table according to the Idea 
he has of each. For he does not make the Idea itself. That 
is impossible ? 

‘ Truly, that is impossible. 

‘ Well, now, what name shall we bestow on the workman 
whom I am now going to name ? 

‘ What workman? 

‘Him who makes what all the other workmen make 
separately. 

‘ You speak of a powerful man ! 

‘ Patience; you will admire him stiU more. This work¬ 
man has not only the talent of making all the works of art, 
but also all the works of nature; plants, animals, everything 
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else; in a word, himself. He makes the Heayen, the Earthj 
the Gods; everything in Heaven, Earth, or Hell. 

‘ You speak of a wonderful workman, truly! 

‘ You seem to douht me. But, tell me, do you think there 
is no such workman ? or, do you think that in one sense any 
one could do all this, but in another no one could ? Could 
you not yourself succeed in a certain way ? 

‘ In what way ? 

* ‘ It is not difficult; it is often done, and in a short time. 
Take a mirror and turn it round on all sides: in an instant 
you will have made the sun and stars, the earth, yourself, 
the animals and plants, works of art, and all we mentioned. 

‘ Yes, the images, the appearances, hut not the real things. 

‘ Very weU; you comprehend my opinion. The painter is 
a workman of this class, is he not ? 

‘ Certainly. 

‘ You will tell me that he makes nothing real, although he 
makes a bed in a certain way ? 

‘ Yes; btit it is only an appearance, an image. 

‘ And the carpenter, did you not allow that the bed which 
he made was not the Idea which we call the essence of the 
bed, the real bed, but only a certain bed ? 

‘ I said so, indeed. 

‘ If, then, he does not make the Idea of the bed, he makes 
nothing real, but only something which represents that which 
really exists. And, if any one maintain that the carpenter’s 
work has a real existence he will be in error.’** 

In the'IVmoetts, perhaps the most purely expository of all 
his works, and unquestionably one of the latest, Plato takes 
a totally different view of the creation of the world. God is 
there said, not to create types (Ideas); but, these types 
having existed’ from all eternity, God in fashioning Chaos 
fashioned it after the model of these Ideas. In this view 
there is no participation in the nature of Ideas, but only a 
participation in their/orw. 


YOii. I. 


• licjtuh. X. 467-8, ed. Bekker. 
S 
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Whichever hypothesis he adopted (and Plato did not much 
care for either), this conception of Heaven and Earth as two 
different regions, is completed by the conception of the 
double nature of the soul; or rather, of two souls: one 
Eational and the other Sensitive. These two souls are closely 
connected, as the two regions of Ideas and Phenomena are 
connected. Neither of them is superfluous; neither of them, 
in a human sense, sufficient: they complete each other. The 
Sensitive soul awakens the reminiscences of the Eational 
soul; and the Eational soul, by detecting the One in the 
Many, preserves Man from the scepticism inevitably result¬ 
ing from mere sense-knowledge. 

Thus did Plato resume in himself all the conflicting ten¬ 
dencies of his age; thus did he accept eacli portion of the 
tinith supposed to be discovered by his predecessors, and 
reconcile these portions in one general tendency. In that 
vast system, all scepticism and all faith found .accejflance: 
the scepticism was coi’rected, the faith was propped up by 
more solid arguments. He admitted, with the sceptics, tin; 
imperfection of all sense-knowledge; but, though imperfect, 
he declared it not worthless : it is no more like the Truth 
than phenomena arc like Ideas; but, as phenomena are in 
some sort modelled after Ideas, and do, therefore, in some 
dim way, represent Ideas, so docs sense-knowledge lead the 
patient thinker to something like the Truth; it awakens in 
him reminiscence of the Truth. As Eitter says, ‘ He shows, 
in detail, that in the world of sense there is no perfect like¬ 
ness, but that an object which at one time appears like, is at 
another thought to bo unlike, and is, therefore, defective in 
completeness of I’cscmblance, and has at most but a tendency 
thereto. The same is the case with the Beautiful, the Good, 
the Just, the Holy, and with all that really is 5 in the sensible 
world there is nothing exactly resembling them, neither 
similar nor dissimilar; all, however, that possesses ‘any 
degree of correspondence with these true species of being is 
perceived by us through the senses, and thereby reminds us 
of what truly is. From this it is clear that he had previously 
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soon it soniowlioro, or been conscious of it, and, as this could 
not have been in the present, it must have been in some 
oai-lier state of existence. In this respect there is a close 
connection between this doctrine and the view of sensible 
objects, which I’oprosonts them as mere copies or resem¬ 
blances of the super-sensible truth; for, even in perception, 
a feelin" arises upon the mind, that all we see or hear is very 
far from reaching to a likeness to that which is the true 
Ueiiig and the absolutely like; but that, striving to attahi, it 
falls short of perfect resemblance; and consequently, the 
ijiiprossions of the sense are mere tokens of the eternal ideas, 
whose similitude they bear, and of which they are copies.’ 

The monotlicistic tendency of Plato’s speculations has 
been one great sorrree of the veneration in which his works 
have been held by Christian thinkers. In this there has been 
exngg(ration, and iiijustiee to his predecessors. We have 
already noticed in Xenophanes an energetic protest against 
the polytlieistic conceptions of his day, a protest far more 
Hwi'epiiig tluDi is to be fotind in Plato, who was, to speak 
candidly, somewhat of a trimmer, and who carefully abstained 
from ajiy open disregard of the popidar creed. But not oidy 
Xenophanes, all the pre-Socratic thinkers were more or less 
consciously at variance with the popidar theology; and the 
whole current of speculation set towards monotheism, in 
Crcece, as in the East. Although, therefore, we find in 
Plato a tacit admission of the pojnilar polytheism, we also 
lind his speculations pointing unmistakably towards mono¬ 
theism ; the existence of the inferior Gods was not im¬ 
pugned, but they were subordinated to the Supremo. 

In the same way as Plato sought to detect the One .amidst 
the Multiplicity of material phenomena, .and, having detected 
it, declared it to be the rea l essence of matter, so also did ho 
seek to-detoct the One amidst the Multiplicity of Ideas, and, 
having detected it, declared it to be the Good. What Ideas 
were to Phenomena, God was to Ideas: the widest generali¬ 
zation. God (the Good) was thus, the One Being comprising 
within himself all other Beings, the koX TroXSd, the Cause 
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of all tilings, celestial and ten-estrial: tlie snpronie Idea. 
Whatever view we take of the Platonic cosmology—whether 
God created Ideas, or whether he only fashioned unformed 
matter after the model of Ideas—we are equally led to the 
conviction, that God represented the supreme Idea of all 
Existence; the great Intelligence, source of all other Intel¬ 
ligences ; the Sun whoso light illumined creation. God is 
perfect, ever the same, without envy, wishing nothing but 
good: for, although a clear knowledge of God is impossible 
to mortals, an approximation to that knowledge is possible : 
we cannot know what he is, we can only know what he is 
like. He must be good, because self-sufficing; and the world 
is good, because he made it. Why did he make it ? God 
made the world because he was free from envy, and wished 
that all things should resemble him as much as possible ; ho 
therefore persuaded Necessity to become stable, harmonious, 
and fashioned according to Excellence. Yes, persuaded is 
Plato’s word; for there were two eternal Princqdes, Intelli¬ 
gence and Necessity, and from the mixture of these the world 
was made; but Intelligence persuaded Necessity to be 
fashioned according to Excellence.* He arranged chaos 
into Beauty. But, as there is nothing beautiful but Intelli¬ 
gence, and as there is no Intelligence without a Soul, he 
placed a Soul into the body of the World, and made the 
World an animal. 

Plato’s proof of the world being an animal is too curious 
a specimen of his analogical reasoning to be i^assed over. 
There is warmth in the human being; there is warmth also 
in the world; the human being is composed of various ele¬ 
ments, and is therefore called a body; the world is also com¬ 
posed of various elements, and is therefore a body; and, as 
our bodies have souls, the body of the world must have a 
soul; and that soul stands in the same relation to our souls, 
as the warmth of the world stands to our warmth.f Having 

* M€/juyiA4pri yhp oZp ^ roDSe rov KSfffjLov y4v€<Tts 4^ itvdyKris T€ kocI j/ov (rvardc^oas 
4yepv4l$7jt yo» Sk dvdyniji dpxdvros ry trild^iy avT^y r&y yiyvopL4y»y rh 
$4\Tia‘roy &y€iv. — Thn<eus, p. 66. 

t PkikhuSj pp. 170-1. 
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thus argued the '^orld to be an animal, it was but natural be 
should conceive that animal as resembling its creator, and 
liuman beings as resembling the universal animal, to irav 
^5>ov. As soon as the World, that image of the eteraal 
(xods, as soon as tliat vast Animal began to move, live, and 
think, God looked upon his work, and was glad.* 

But, although God in his goodness would have made 
nothing evil, ho could not prevent the existence of it. 
Various disputes have been wai'mly carried on by scholars, 
respecting the nature of this Evil which Plato was forced to 
admit. Some have conceived it nothing less than the 
Manichccan doctrine. Thus much we may say: the notion 
of an antagonist principle is inseparable from every religious 
formula: as God can only be Good, and as Evil does cer¬ 
tainly exist, it must exist independently of him; it must be 
eternal. Plato cut the matter very short by his logical prin¬ 
ciple,—that since there was a Good, thei'o must necessarily 
be the contrary of Good, namely, Evil. If Evil exists, how 
does it exist, and whera'? It cannot find place in the celes¬ 
tial region of Ideas. It must therefore necessarily dwell in 
the terrestrial region of phenomena: its homo is the woidd; * 
it is "banished from heaven. And is not this logical? What 
is the world of phenomena but an imperfect copy of the 
world of Ideas, .and how can the imperfect be the purely 
Good ? When ideas are ‘ re.alized,’ as the Pantheists would 
say, when Ideas, pure immu.table essences, are clothed in 
material forms, or when matter is fashioned after the model 
of those Ideas, what can result but imperfections? The 
Ideas are not in this world: they are only in a state of 
bceominy, ovtoos btna, not yiyvo^sva. Phenomena are in their 
very nature imperfect: they are perpetually striving to exist 
as realities. • In their constitution there is something of the 
divine: an imago of the Idea, and some participation in it; 
but more of the primeval chaos. 

* ’m KijnjSly ainh Kol iy€v6rj(T( Tuy iiSiuv 0fwy ytyovhs HyoKfM i ytyyfiffas 
irariip, TiyiffSii T« Kol (i^payOfU (ti 8i) piaWoy ipoioy uphs t8 itapiSaypo Itrfyirprty 
av(py<^<^o,(r6<xt .— ThncBun^ p. 36, 
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Those, therefore, who say that Plato thought that ‘ Evil 
was inherent in matter,’ thoixgh expressing themselves loosely, 
express themselves on the whole correctly. Matter was the 
great Necessity which Intelligence fashioned. Because it 
was Necessity and unintelligent, it was Evil, for Intelligcixco 
alone can be good.* 

Now, as this world of idienomena is the region where Evil 
dwells, we must use our xitmost endeavours to escape from it. 
And how escape ? By suicide ?—No. By loading the life of 
the Gods; and every Platonist knows that the life of the 
Gods consists in the eternal contemplation of Truth, of Ideas. 
Thus, as on every side, are wo forced to encounter Dialectics 
as the sole salvation for man. 

Eroni the above exidanation of the nature of Evil, it will 
be seen that there is no contradiction in Plato’s saying, that 
the quantity of Evil in this life exceeded that oi‘ the Good; it 
exceeds it in the projjortion that phenomena exceed nouineiia., 
—that matter exceeds Ideas. 

But althoixgh Evil be a necessary part of the woi’hl, it is 
in constant struggle with Good. What is this but the 
struggle of Bec.omiiu/"? And man is endowed with Free Will 
and Intelligence; he may therefore choose between Good 
and Evil.t And according to his choice will his future life be 
regulated. Metempsychosis was a doctrine Plato borrowed 
from Pythagouis; and in that doctrine he coxdd find argu¬ 
ments for the enforcement of a sago aixd virtuous life, which 
no other afforded at that epoch. 

We have said nothing of the arguments whereby Plato 
proves the existence of God; for we have been forced to pass 
over many details : but we cannot close this chapter without 
alluding to an argument often used in modern times, and 

* In the Imws, x. pp. 201-2, lui curiously distinguislipcl the rows from the "f'l’xf) 
in this manner. Tho ’j/ux’/j (vital principle) is the self-moving principle; hut, in¬ 
asmuch as it IS Bomotinu'S moved to as 'well as to good (twv t€ ayoSSov aXtiw 
flmi inixhy vai/ KOKuy), it was necessary to have some other principhi which 
should determine its direction. He therefore makes voos (intelligence) tln^ prin¬ 
ciple which determines the soul (whether tlu! soul of the world or of m.-m, it is the 
same) to good ; and iyoia (ignorance -want of twun) which determines it to evil. 

t y.naw, X. p. 217. 
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seldom suspected +o have had so ancient an upholder—God i 
is proved to exist hy the very feeling of affinity to liis nature/' 
which stirs within our souls. 

Such opinions as those above set down were certainly 
expressed by Plato at different times: but we again warn the 
reader against supposing them to have been his constant 
views. They are taken from works written at wide intervals, 
a.nd bearing considerable difference of opinion; and in those 
very works there are occasional glimpses ot a startling doc¬ 
trine, namely, that man is but the plaything of (tod, who 
alternately governs and forsakes the world. The first clause 
of this sentence seems derived from Heraclitus, who said, 
ihat ‘ making worlds was the sport of Deiniurgos.’ Plato s 
words are these: avdpoyirov Se 6sov ti iraijviov eimi 
itj/ihov: and this is said to be man’s greatest excellence.* 
The second clause is formally expiv'sscd by Plato thus: 

‘ God,’ he says, ‘ alternately governs and foi’sakes the world; 
when he governs it, thi)igs go on well: .it is the age of gold; 
when he forsakes it, the world suddmdy turns round in a 
contrary orbit—a fearlul crisis takes place, all things are 
disordered, mundane existcjico is totally disarranged, and 
only after some time do things settle down to a sort of order 
though of a very imperfect kind.’t The wisest word he has 
uttered on The(dogy is one rarely quoted, and not likely to 
bo acceptable to theologians, namely, that we know nothing 
.about the Gods, ‘ the speculations about the Gods aiji simply 
speculations about the opiniojis men form about the Gods.’— 
(jruUjhis, p. 401. 

So much has been written and talked in modern times of 
TO KoXov, ‘ the Beautiful,’ as conceived by Plato, and this by 
persons who never read a line of his works, that we must 
devote a few sentences to it. 

The bond which unites the human to the divine is Love. 
And Love is the longing of the Soul for Beauty; the in¬ 
extinguishable desire which like feels for like, which the 


vii. p. 32. 


t Vvliticm, p. 280. 
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divinity within ns fools for the divinity revoalod to ns in 
Beauty. This is tho celobratod Platonic Lovo, which, from 
having originally meant a communion of two souls, and that 
in a rigitUy dialectical sense, has been degraded to the ex¬ 
pression of maudlin sentiment between the sexes. Platonic 
love meant ideal sympathy; it now means the loVo of a 
sentimental young gentleman for a woman he cannot or will 
not marry. 

But what is Beauty ? Not the mere flattery of the sonse3. 
It does not consist in harmonious outlines and resplendent 
colours: these are but the indications of it. Beauty is Truth.* 
It is the radiant image of that which was most splimdid in 
the world of Ideas. Listen to Plato’s description of it in tho 
Pha'drus: —‘For, as we have already said, every human soul 
has actually seen the Eeal Existenees, or it would not have 
come into a human shape. But it is not easy for all of them 
to call to mind what they then saw; those, especially, wliich 
saw that region for a.short time only, and those which, having 
fallen to the earth, were so unfortunate as to be turned to 
injustice, and consequent oblivion of the sacred things wliich 
were seen by them in their prior state. Fmv, thm-cl'oro, 
remain who are adequate to the recollection of those things. 
These few, when they see here any imago or resemblance of 
the things which are there, receive a shock like a thunderbolt, 
and are in a manner taken out of tlumt^diuis; but, from 
deficiency of comprehension, they know not what it is wliich 
so aflects them. Now, the likenesses which exist there of 
Justice and Temperance, and the other things which tho 
soul honours, do not possess any splendour; and a few 
persons only, with great difficulty, by the aid of dull, blunt, 
material organs, perceive the terrestrial likenesses of those 
qualities, and recognize them. But Beauty was not only 
most splendid when it was seen by us forming part of the 
heavenly possession or choir, but here also the likeness of it 
comes to us through the most acute and clear of our senses, 
that of sight, and with a splendour which no other of the 
terrestrial images of supercelestial Existences possess. They, 
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then, who are not fresh from heaven, or who have been cor¬ 
rupted, are not vehemently impelled towards that Beauty 
which is aloft when they see that upon earth which is called 
by its name; they do not, therefore, venerate and worship it, 
'but give themselves up to physical pleasure after the manner 
of a quadruped. But they who are fresh from those divine 
objects of contemplation, and who have formerly contem- 
j)latcd them much, when they see a godlike countenance or 
form, in which celestial beauty is imaged and well imitated, 
are first struck with a holy awe, and then, approaching, 
venerate this beautiful object as a god, and, if they were not 
afraid of the reputation of too raving a madness, would erect 
altars, and perform sacrifices 'to it. 

‘ And the warmth and genial influence derived from the 
atmosphere which beauty generates around itself, entering 
through the eyes, softens and liquefies the inveterate indura¬ 
tion, which coats and covers up the parts in the vicinity of 
the wing-s, and prevents them from growing. This being 
nujltcd, the wings begin to germinate and increase, and this, 
like the growing of the teeth, produces an itching and irri¬ 
tation which distm-bs the whole frame of the soul. When, 
therefore, by the contemplation of the beautiful object, the 
induration is softened and the wings begin to shoot, the soul 
is relieved from its pain and i’ejofi?es; but when that object 
is absent, the liquefied substance hardens again, and closes 
up the young shoots of the wings, which consequently boil 
up and throb, and throw the soul into a state of turbulence 
and rage, and will neither allow it to sleep nor remain at 
rest, until it can again sec the beautifid object and be re¬ 
lieved. For this reason it never willingly leaves that object, 
but for its sake deserts parents, and brother's, and friends, 
and neglects its pjitrimouy, and despises all established 
usages on which it valued itself before. And this affection 
is Love.’ 

The reader is doubtless by this time familiar enough with 
the Platonic philosophy to appreciate this passage. He will 
see the dialectical meaning of this poetical myth. He will 
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compreliend, also, that the Platonic Love is naturally more 
appropriate between two men, master and pupil, than between 
the two sexes; because it is then purer, and less disturbed 
by other feelings. 

Beauty is the most vivid image of Truth: it is divinity 
in its most perceptible form. But what is the Good '? Tlie 
Good, TO ayaffov, is God, but God considered in the abstract. 
Tiaith, Beauty, Justice, are all aspects of the Deity; Good¬ 
ness is his natare. The Good is therefore incapable of beiiig 
perceived; it can only be known in reflection. In the saiiKJ 
manner as the suit is the cause of sight, and also the cause of 
the objects of sight growing and being produced, so also the 
Good is the cause of science, and the cause of being to 
whatever is the object of science : and, as the sun itself is 
not sight, nor the object of sight, but presides over both; so 
also the Good is not science, nor the object of science, but is 
superior to both, for they are not the Good, but goodly. 

Plato was a Socratist. But his speculations on Ideas, 
Eeminiscence, Metempsychosis, God, etc. Avere not learned 
fi-om Socrates, who occupied himself almost exclusively with 
Ethical topics ; and it is in Ethics, therefore, that we may 
expect to find Plato most resembling him. 

Plato’s ethical opinions are deduct ions from certain 
abstract logical premises, Hot from investigations into human 
nature. Thus, Avhen ‘engaged with the discussion of parti¬ 
cular sciences, he resolves them into the science of Good; 
when engaged with the particular viidues, he res(dvcs them 
into the virtue of Science.’ * Everywhere the Good and the 
True are convertible terms, and Virtue is tlu; same as Science. 
There is, moreover, considerable contradiction in his various 
works on this, as on other points. In one dialogue (Timirun) 
he advocates Eree Will; in another {IlipjwiK Minor), Eatalism. 
Sometimes vice is involuntary, at other times vclunlary: 
sometimes, indeed generally, vice is nothing but ignoraiufo; 
elsewhere, as we have shown, vice is said to be partly ignorance 
and partly incontinence. Virtue is said to be Science; yet 
* AjicaEtt Rutleu, Lectures, ii. Gl. 
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Knowledge alone docs not constitute Happiness, nor can 
Virtue bo tauglit. 

Altliougli many passages may be quoted wbicb contain 
pxire and profound moral views, we cannot but regard as 
chimerical any attemj>t to deduce from liis works an ethical 
system. All that can safely be relied on is general views, 
such, for instance, as his subordination of Ethics to Dialectics. 
M. De Gerando well observes, ‘ he did not found his ethics 
oil'a principle of obligation, on the definition of duty, but on 
the tendency to perfection.’ 

In Plato’s Ethics the passions are entirely set aside; they 
are regarded as disturbances in the moral economy. Virtue 
is purely a matter of intelligence; and the intellect has 
therefore not only a regulative oliice, but the supreme 
direction of all action.* Now, as Chamfort admirably said, 
‘ the Philosoidier who would set aside the passions resembles 
a Chemist who would extinguish his fire.’ 'We are all aware 
that it is very common ‘ to know the right, and yet the wrong 
pursue; ’ that the passions not only disturb the regulative 
action of Eeason, but positively triumph over it; and that 
morals are our moresf, our habits, as much as our beliefs. 

The I'hhics of Plato might suit the inhabitants of another 
world; they ai*o useless to the inhabitants of this. His 
Politics are his Ethics applied to tbe State, and labour under 
the same errors. 

The Iti'jnihlic is unquestionably one of the most interesting 
of his works; and so slow has been the progress of sociiil 
science, compared with every other science, that many of the 
views Plato has there prat forth are still entertained by very 
serious thinkers; whereas his views on psychology seldom, 
his views on physics never find a defender. 

The weakness of man is the eause why States are formed. 
As he cannot suffice to himself, he must live in society. This 

* We cannot interrupt our exposition witli nny examples; fliey nro too numerous. 
Rut we may remind tlie student of that pas.sago in the Gvrgias respecting the 
misery of tlie unjust man, in whicli Plato endeavouis to prove that he who does 
an injury suffers more than he who endures it. 
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society should be an image of man himself. The faculties 
which belong to him must find a proper field of activity in 
society; and this vast union of intellects should form hut one 
intelligence. Thus man’s virtues are, 1, <f>p6i/ri<ris, wisdom; 
2, avSpsla, fortitude; 3, aoxfypoavrTj, temperance; 4, Bikoio- 
a^pr], justice. The State, therefore, must have its Eulers, 
the philosophers, who will represent wisdom; its Soldiers, 
who will represent fortitude.; its Craftsmen and burghers, 
who will represent temperance. Justice is a qirality which 
must he shared by all classes, as lying at the root of all 
virtuous action. 

In wisdom and justice we have the alpha and omega of 
Plato’s doctrine : justice is wisdom in act. The ofiice of the 
Eulers is therefore to ordain such laws as will eventually pre¬ 
vent all injustice in the State. Their first care will be to 
instil into the minds of the citizens just notions respecting 
the Deity. All those who attribute to the Deity the passions 
and imperfections of men must be banished: hence the 
famous banishment of the poets, of which so much has been 
said. This law, pushed to its rigorous conclusions, is the law 
of fanaticism. Wliatever the Eulers believed respecting 
Eeligion, was to be the Eeligion of the State. Strange that 
a pupil of Socrates should have advocated a law, the operation 
of which caused his master’s condemnation ! But there arc 
other causes for the banishment of the poets besides their 
fictions respecting the Gods. They enervate the soul by 
pictures of immoderate desires; they give imitat ions of the 
vices and follies of men ; they overstej) the limits of that 
moderation which alone can balance the soul. Even the 
musicians are to be banished; those at least who are plain¬ 
tive and harmonious. Only the Phrygian and the Dorian 
music can be admitted; the one impetuous and warlike, the 
other calm. 

There is a germ of Stoicism in Plato, and that germ is here 
seen developed. A measured equability of mind was his 
ideal of human happiness, and anything which interfered 
with it was denounced. Poetry and music interfered with this 
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equability, and so did conjugal love. As the State could nflt 
subsist without children, children must be begotten. But 
parents are foolishly fond; they are avaricious for their 
children; ambitious for them. Husbands are also foolishly 
fond. To prevent these disturbances of good order, Plato 
ordains community of wives, and interdicts parentage. Wo¬ 
men are to be chosen for marriage as brood-mares are chosen. 
The violent women to be assorted to the mild men; the mild 
to be assorted to violent men. But the children belong to 
the State. They are, thei-efore, to be consigned to the State 
Nurses, who will superintend their early education. Because 
children manifest different capacities, Plato thought with 
St. Simon, that each citizen should be ranked according to 
his capacity, the State undertaking to decide to which 
class the young man should belong. But, if domestic life is 
thus at a blow sacrificed to the public good, do not imagine 
■ that Avomen will lose their occupations. No: women must 
share Avith men the toils of Avar and agriculture. The female 
dog guards sheep as Avell as the male ; why should not the 
Avoman guard the State ? * And, as some few women mani¬ 
fest a capacity for philosophy, those few will share with men 
the govermnent. With community of wives and children, it 
is natui-al that community of property shoAild be joined. 
Property is the great disturber of social life; it engenders 
crimes and luxuries which are scarcely better than crimes. 
Property, therefore, must be abolished. The State alone 
has riches. 

In one word, the Family, no less than the individual, is 
sacrificed to the State; the State itself being an Abstraction. 
Like the Utopists of modern days, Plato has developed an a 
jpriori theory of what the State should be, and by this theory 
all human feelings are to be neglected; instead of developing 
a theory 'a posteriori, i. e. from an investigation into the 
nature of human wants and feelings.f 

* This is Plato’s own illustration. 

t In tho Laws, many of the. political and social notions are modified; hut the 
general theory is the same. 
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• This is all logically deduced by him. He makes a Eopublic 
which has philosophers for its rulers, coiiscquoiitly ab¬ 
stractions for its laws ; philosophy in his conception dealing 
only with abstractions. Believing in no higher reality than 
Universals, of which individual things were but vanishiiig 
appearances, believing in the perturbing and disturbing 
influence of Sense and Passion, the philosopher necessarily 
strove to suppress all individuality and to stifle all passion. 
Aristotle saw whore the initial weakness lay—in the disregai-d 
of the individual and his needs. 

I here close this necessai'ily ira 2 )erfect account of one of 
the most influential thinkers that has ever lived; and in 
closing it I can only indicate in a few words the general 
soiu’ces of that influence over and above the genius of the 
writer which has channed even those who have disregardc'd 
his opinions. His works are full of sjieculative y(’ast: 
he touches on all subjects, and agitates whatever ho 
touches. The sceptical 2 )lay of his iuttdlect movi's Ireely 
amid the most arduous and sxrbtle problems. He starts 
fresh views, and irritates the mind to I’esearch. His unrest¬ 
ing activity communicates itself to the reader. His daring 
ingenuity, which never stops at an absurdity, and souK'times 
reaches a plausibility, if not a truth, captivated students; 
his lofty views and splendid rcjxutation made them eager to 
find his idausibilities true. Over Christian philoso^diy he 
exercised a vast and acknowledged inllueiico, aiul over 
metaphysical philosophy scarcely less. Ho gave a criterion 
to the Subjective Method, which remained unmodified unt il 
Descartes. If, with all his genius and with all his activity, ho 
failed to establish any one imjjortant truth, and failed even 
to enrich the world with many minor truths’, if, in short, the 
only direct result of all his efforts is that of making men 
occasionally conscious that they have no tenable grounds 
for their opinions, the reason of this is, I believe, that oji 
the Subjective Method no permanent tnith can be esta¬ 
blished. 
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PkilosDpJnj for the first time assumes the systematic fortii 
of a body of doctrine, all its conclusions respectiny 
existences beiny referred to principles of Logic — 
The criterion stated by Plato is systematized and 
applied by Aristotle—A method of proof takes its 
place among the chief instruments of thought. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Life op Aristotle. 

QTACjIKA.—which, BoecMi says, should be written Sta- 
ffciros—was a town in Northern Greece, on the western 
coast of the Stryinonic Gulf (now called the Gulf of Contezza) 
just where the coast bcfjins to take a southerly bend. Its 
situation has been compared with the southern part of the 
Bay of Naples. Immediately south, a promontory, like the 
Puuta della Campanella, and nearly in the' same latitude, 
runs out in an easterly direction, thus effectually screen¬ 
ing the little town and its harbour, Capros, from the stormy 
squalls of the iEj^ean. Stagira is said to resemble Sorrento, 
not only in the general disposition of its coast lines, but also 
in the terraced windings of its multitudinous orange and 
lomqh groves.* 

In this iiicturesque seaport, Aristotle was bom, b.c. 384, 
that is, exactly one century after the bii-th of Herodotus j 


» Blakesley, Life of Arisioitc, p. 12. 
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one century before tlie foundation of the Alexandrian library, 
and tbe execution of tlie Septuagint version of tlie Scriptures ; 
and two centuries before the death of Philopccuicn, ‘ the last 
of the Greeks,’ when the Achscan league dissolved before the 
Roman power, and Gi'eece merged her splendid existence in 
the dependence of a Roman province. 

His fiither, Nicomachus, was a physician and an Ascle- 
piad ; but whether he had any better claim to the honour of 
descent from jBsculapius than so many others who usui-pbd 
the title,* or simply belonged to the famous guild, cannot 
now be determined. It is certain that he was a physician of 
repute, attached to Amyntas II., the father of the Mace¬ 
donian Philip. 

It is unknown how long he remained at Stagira befoi’C 
accompanying his father to the coirrt of Amyntas, at Pella, 
where he learned to know and ingratiate himself with 
Philip, who was hereafter to befriend him. Everything at 
this epoch is conjectm-e, and conjecture may amuse, but can¬ 
not instinct. 

At the age of seventeen he lost his father. This is 
the next isolated fact which has been recorded, and it is 
important. He thus became his own mastei’, with the com¬ 
mand of a large fortune ; a perilous condition to most youths; 
the temptation to squander his fortune in frivolous dissipation 
must have been great, and could only be ivithstood )iy an 
unusual seriousness of mind, or unusual felicity in his social 
connections. So plausible is the sui) 2 )osition that a youth 
thus circumstanced will bo ruined, that idle gossip, which 
always flits about a celebrated name, invented a story 
of his having wasted his means, and having been reduced 
to sell drugs for a subsistence; a story Avhieh, however, 
found refutation even among the ancients,'and is wholly 
irreconcilable with the known facts of his shbsequeut 
career. 

He was young, ardent, ambitious, rich. Athens, the glory 

* St-e IIahless Vc Mcdicht Vdcribxis 'Asdcjiitfdcn * cliclh, a work only known to 
mo at second hand. 
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of the world, though her political sun was setting, the lumi¬ 
nous centre of Philosophy and Art, beckoned to him, as Eome 
and Florence beckon to the students of our day. Plato 
taught there, and might admit him to the groves of the 
Academy. To listen to this ‘ old man eloquent,’ was a rare 
attraction, and naturally it drew him to Athens. Arrived 
there, he found that Plato was absent. Awaiting the great 
teacher’s return, he qualified himself for discipleship by three 
years of arduous study. Had he squandered his wealth in 
dissipation, as the babblers reported, he could not have 
collected the treasure of books which he is known to have 
bought; for in those days it was almost as costly to create a 
library of books as in our own to create a gallery of pictures.* 
To collect books and to read them are not always the same 
thing. With him they were one; and Plato, alluding to 
the extraordinary passion he displayed, called him ‘the 
reader.’ His writings show how diligently he had studied 
ell accessible literature; and it is to his punctilious quota¬ 
tion of his lucdecessors that we are greatly indebted for' 
the preservation of many fragments of ancient thought. So 
little justice is there in Bacon’s sarcasm, that like an 
Eastern despot he strangled his rivals in order to reign 
peaceably.f 


* According to Gixi.ius, he paid for the works of Spei'sippcs alone three Attic 
talents, that is about 700/. of our money, a sum not to be spared out of Ihe profits 
of drug-si'lling unless by a merchant prince. In our own days 1,000/. has been 
paid fora rar(! edition of an Italian poet; but thd was m'erely the avidity of a 
collector’s furor backed by the weiilth of an English nobleman. Curious details 
on the price of books in the Middle Ages may be read iii Mubatobi : Dmertazione 
sojira r<iiiticliita ItuUane, Hiss. XLIII. Compare also Heebeb: Gischichte der 
Clamschen Litteratur ini Miitelalter, Werke, 1822, IV. In our days of cheap 
literature—cheap, because we have cheap paper, and that because we wear linen 
instead of woollen clothes—these details seem to render the darkness of the dark 
ages more intelligible. 

t Aristoye’s precepts, no less than his practice, answers this accusation. See 
Metaph. II. 1, 99.5; De Ceelo, I. 10, 279; and De Anima, I. 1. Racon simply 
echoed Patutzio, whoso enmity was virulent and avowed, and who declares that 
one cause of this hatred was the abuse which Aristotle heaps on the writers from 
whom his best ideas are stolerf. Patbith: Viacusdomm Firipaleticarum tomi 
quatuor, BAle, 1581, from which learned but untrustworthy work some moderns 
hiive largely drawn. The first volume contains a life and a list of the extant 
VOL. I. T 
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Wlien Aristotle came to Athens the splendour of her 
life was fast departing, and near at hand was the tower¬ 
ing greatness of Macedou, so soon to overshadow her on the 
plains of Chseroneia. The sun was setting on the Age of 
Pericles, and was rising on the Ago of Alexander, h'or sixt^ 
year's Pericles had ceased to thunder from the boma; liad 
ceased to communicate his agitating stimulus to art and 
politics; had ceased to adonr the beautiful city with his 
munificence and taste. Sophocles and Eui'ipides wefe 
gone ; and the grand and pathetic drama they had unfolded 
to applauding thousands, had fallen into the hands of 
Chau'emon, Cleophon, and Theodectes (the last the friend 
of Aristotle), whoso efforts to make rhetoric supply the 
place of jmetry pointed unmistakably towards decline. Aris- 
to 2 )luines no longer laughed at the absurdities, and scourged 
the corruptions of his time, in riotous and reckless farces, 
which too often wilfully misrepresented persons and ideas 
essentially wise and noble. Xo gi'eat prose writer except 
Xenophon remained; not one poet of eminence. 

But if a sunset, it was still a glorious sunset, with sonic 


works, with an account of all the Peripatetics. In the third book there is a 
v.dnahh; collection of the pas.sages in wliich A. refers to his own writings; a col- 
hvtion sul•sc<pieutly used and c.’tpanded hy Kirriai, hut without the aeknuwlwlg- 
ment duo in such a case. The second volume gives an exposition of the points of 
aijne.nienl between the doctrines of A. and Plato, and the oldiir writers. In tho 
third volume tho points of lUffcicncc are noted. In the preface lie complains of tho 
insults to philosophers (p. 291-2), and sarcaslie.illy adds that there is no ineiilion 
of HirPocii.\TF,.s. (.Some moderns, coupling this suppo.sid silence with the silence 
of Tuvi-tdides, have argued that lliiipocrates lived after .Vristotle ; but tho fact is 
that Hippocrates u mentioned, ami in the Volitki there is a sketch of his views on 
climate.) In tho fourth volume Pathizio gives full expression to his antagonism. 
Giotti).txo Biiuxo, in spite of his own opposition to the peripatetic system, speaks 
with measureless contempt of P,vruizio, as ‘ nn stereo di ped.iiitc Italiano clio ha 
imbrattati tanti quiuterni con lo sue discussione peripatetiehc,’ and vows that ho 
has not understood the Stagirite, but only read and reread him, ‘ciicilo, seucito o 
eonferito con mill’ altri grcci autori amici e nemici di qiiello, et al fine fatta una 
grandissima fatiea non sola seiiza profitlo alcuno, ma etiam con nn grandissimo 
sproposito.’ Vc la C'uii.^a I'rinciino H Uno (Opere Hal., Lci|)zig, 1«39), I. 2,W. 
Patbizio had many admirers and imitators; a notable one is Basso, Pliito.^. 
Naluralis adverms Aristulc'em, libri xii. Elzevir, IGtO. I have not had tho 
courage to extend my wanderings further through this rubbish of denunciation 
and criticism heaped up by the iconocla.sts. 
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splendour of the after-glow. Great memories swelled am¬ 
bitious minds. Powerful vibrations were stiU felt from 
Salamis, Marathon, and Plat sea. Isocrates upheld the 
renown of Athenian eloquence; and the greater Demos¬ 
thenes was preparing for his matchless displays. Praxi¬ 
teles was at work upon statues, the very copies of which 
were for centuries to be the despair of artists. Scopas, 
the sculptor of the immortal Niobo and the Yenus of Milo, 
had enchanted the Athenians with his Furies. Diogenes, 
with drastic energy, despised the citizens from his tub. The 
schools were crowded with listeners to many teachers. In 
every direction there was intellectual activity and social 
ferment. A young, keen intellect would find there abun¬ 
dant stimulus. 

As years ripened his intelligence, and free intercourse 
with eminent men procured him the advantages and oppor¬ 
tunity of display, Aristotle gradually won for himself a fore¬ 
most position. He came there a raw ambitious youth, not 
only with the disadvantages of inexperience, but with ibose 
disadvantages of accent and manner which, in the eyes of 
supercilious Athenians—the Frenchmen of antiquity—made 
him s*eein almost a barbarian. These, however, he soon 
modified. One fact recorded of him—that he was somewhat 
given to foppery in costuuic-riuqdies an eager sensitiveness 
to approbation, which would have directed his attention to 
anything provincial in his air. Keen, witty, logical, and 
learned, he was a brilliant talker, and in that city of talkers 
could hold his own with the best; not even refraining from 
controversy with his great master. Without pretending to 
decide the nuich vexed question of his ingratitude towards 
Plato, I jnust express my own disbelief in the accusation; 
although it is very credible, and by no means derogatory to 
him, that, differing from his master in cast of mind, as well as 
on certain fundamental points of philosophy, he should often, 
during the seventeen years they were together, have been 
seduced into warm, and sometimes irritating, discussion with 
one whom, on the whole, he considered as the noblest of 
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thinkers. All opposition is apt to be constrned as an offence ; 
and if Aristotle’s criticisms and allusions to Plato are not 
always remarkable for their judicial calmness, they hare 
never any approach to irreverence. Often in antagonism— 
how could tills sincerely be avoided?—he is never in hos¬ 
tility to Plato. Indeed, in the Ethics, he complains of the 
necessity of attacking doctrines held by ‘dear friends,’ 
adding—‘It is our duty to slay our own flesh and blood 
where the cause of Truth is at stake, especially as we ate 
pliilosophers; loving both, it is our sacred duty to give the 
preference to Tnith.’ It is a timidity unwoi’thy of a 
noble mind to shrink from intellectual opposition, as an 
offence against friendship, and to suppress convictions for 
fear of mis-construction. 

Aristotle remained twenty years at Athens. During 
seventeen of these years, Plato was first his master, and then 
his Mend. His health was, like that of most ardent bniin- 
workers, delicate. He was short and slender in person; he 
had small eyes, and an affected lisp. Somewhat given to 
sarcasm hr conversation, he made, of course, many enemies. 
On hearing that some one had vituperated him in his ab¬ 
sence he humorously said, ‘ If he pleases, he may beat me 
too-r-in my absence.’ His heart was kind, as was manifest 
in certain acts, and is expressed in this saying, ‘ He who 
has many friends has no friends,’ which profoundly touches 
the very core of the subject, and may be paired off with this 
other saying of his, ‘A friend is one sold in two bodies.’ 
When asked how we shoifld behave towards Mends, he said, 
‘ As we should wish them to behave towards us.’ 

Advancing age and development, no less than the deci¬ 
dedly scientific bias impressed upon his studies, necessarily 
caused him to take up an independent position with respect 
to Plato, who had little taste for physical science, and whose 
intellect naturally withdrew from those very subjects to which 
his young rival was, by nature and early bias, strongly 
determined. Without absolutely opening a rival school, 
Aristotle gradually gathered rorrnd him a circle of admirers. 
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and began, during the last years of bis Athenian residence, 
to give lectures.* 

Among the listeners was Hennias, the tyrant (or ruler) 
of Atameus, and to him, by invitation, Aristotle went, on 
quitting Athens, after Plato’s death. His companion on 
this journey was Xenocrates, the best loved of Plato’s 
disciples. What was the object of their visit? It has been 
conjectured that Herniias invited them to frame a political 
constitution. The scheme, if such it were, was frustrated by 
the assassination of Ilermias, and the fall of Atameus into 
Persian hands. The two philosophers escaped to Mytilene, 
carrying with them Pythias, the adopted daughter of their 
friend and patron; and Aristotle subsequently manied her, 
out of compassion for her defenceless position, and re¬ 
spect for the memory of his murdered friend. Worthy 
of special reprobation, as indicating the peculiar infelicity 
w'ith which calumny often selects its points of attack, is the 
fact that his friendship for Hermias, and generosity toward 
Pythias, furnished the cruel thoughtlessness of scandal with 
its bitterest accusations. Here once moi’e may be seen how 
in this life men are punished for their virtues ; as a set-off, 
perhaps, to the rewards which often crown their vices. So 
little reliance can be placed on these ancient scandals, 
that some call Pythias the daughter, and others the concii- 
bine, of Hei’mias. It is, perhaps, a slight objection to both 
these assertions that Hermias was an eunuch. 

To the memory of Hermias he raised a statue at Delphi, 
with an inscription; on which act was founded a charge 
of impiety. Nor was the memory of Pythias, who died after 
giving birth to a daughter, less honoured by the grateful 
husband. In his will ’he enjoined that her bones should 
be laid beside his own. 

He had not long been at Mytilene before he received 


* The story of his having practised mcdicino at this time, which is founded on 
his interest in that art, is refuted by his express statement in the work De Divina- 
tione, I. 463, that in medicine he was only one of the laity, though accustomed to 
philosophize upon it. 
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from Philip of Maccdon the magnificent offer to undertake 
the charge of the young Alexander. From this it is evi¬ 
dent that his reputation, while at Athens, must have hcon 
considerable. To Macedon he went. His princely pupil was 
then fourteen: young enough to receive a determining bias^ 
old enough to revere the intellectual force which impressed 
that bias.. The respectful love which men of fine intellect 
and generous sympathies so gladly give to their first in¬ 
structors is well expressed in the saying of Alexander, that 
he honoured Aristotle no less than his own fiithcr; for if to 
the one he owed life, to the other ho owed that which made 
life valuable. 

That the tutor and pxrpil might promenade in the cool 
shade during the hours of instruction, Philip caused a gym¬ 
nasium to be built in a grove; and even so late as the days 
of Plutarch, the traveller might still see the shady walks 
[■mpliraioi) with their stone seats for resting-places. Aris¬ 
totle remained seven years in Maccdon; but only four of 
these were given to the education of the prince, Avho at 
eighteen became Eegcnt. Thus while Demosthenes was 
thundering against the ambition of Philip, who claimed for 
Macedon the hegemony of Greece, Aristotle was stimulating 
aird enlarging the mind of Alexander, who was soon to carry 
the silver shields of Macedon from Syria to Egypt, from 
Candahar to the Indus, and from the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf. Popular fiction makes the great teacher accompany 
the great conqueror on this splendid expedition; and one 
regrets that this is a fiction. There was, indeed, other work 
for Aristotle to do, which the life of camps would hardly 
have advanced. Still the expedition would have been a vast 
experience for him; and his observing mind could not have 
beheld that varied, shifting panorama without great result. 
To have passed with the conquering hosts to Tyreto have 
witnessed the foundation of Alexandria; to have lived through 
the agitations of the day at Arbela, when the countless hosts 
of Darius were assembled on the plain beneath the Koordish 
mountains, and there were slaughtered like sheep; to have 
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witiiSssed the successive subjection of Babylon and Susa, 
of Persepolis and Ecbatana; and finally to see the young 
Dionysus, maddened with the insolence of success, cut off 
suddenly in his youth; these were grand experiences which 
one regrets to think were lost to Aristotle. 

Although, as I said, the relation between master and 
pupil lasted only four years, the relation of friendly counsel 
on the one side, and magnificent gratitude on the other, 
continued. Htid it not been for Alexander’s princely aid, 
Aristotle’s enormous collections could not have been made. 
The aid is unexampled. It is said, but not on trustwortliy 
authority, that Alexander presented him with the sum of 
eight hundred talents, which rei^resents nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds of our money. Few critical readers will 
believe that; and Schneider, in his edition of the Uistoria 
Animalium, quotes with aijprobation the estimate of a prede¬ 
cessor, who calculates that the whole revenue of Macedon 
would not have furnished such a sum. Still if wo make 
liberal deductions, and strike off two-thirds of this sum, it 
leaves a splendid surplus. The enormity of the exaggeration 
points to an enormous sum. Add to this the statement of 
Pliny, that Alexander gave orders to his hunters, game¬ 
keepers, fishermen, and bird-catchers to furnish the philo¬ 
sopher with all the material he might desire—an order which 
at once placed several thousand men at his service.* But at 
the same time remember it is Pliny who makes the statement, 
and for untrustworthiness of statement he cannot easily be 
surpassed; so that even here an immense exaggeration may 
be suspected; and to sum up, remember that although Aris¬ 
totle must have had a large collection of materials before he 
could have written his work on animals, Humboldt declares 

* Alpxjndro Magno rogo iuflammato cupidino animalium naturas noscendi, 
delfgataque hac cpmmcntatione Aristoteli, summo in Omni doctrina viro, aliquot 
millia hominum in totius Asim Graeciaequo tractu parere jussa, omnium quos 
venatus, aucupia, piscatusquij alebant; quibusquc vivsiria, armonOi, alvoaria, 
piseinaa, aviaria in eura erant; ne quid usquam genitum ignorarctur ab eo. — 
l>mi«: Nat., VIII. 16. 
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that there is no trace in that work of any acquaintance with 
animals first known through Alexander’s expedition. 

After an absence of twelve years, b.c. 335, Aristotle re¬ 
appeared in Athens. He found the Academy already occu¬ 
pied by his friend Xenocrates; so that some other place had 
to be sought where he might open a school. This he found 
at the Lyceum, a gymnasium in the vicinity of the temple 
of Apollo Lykeios, founded by Pisistratus, and embellished 
by Pericles. It was the most splendid of the Athenian 
gymnasia, consisting of a mass of edifices surrounded with 
gardens, avenues, and a sacred grove. It had its spacious 
courts with porticos, theatres for professors, covered pro¬ 
menades, baths, an arena for wrestling matches, and a 
stadium for foot-races. The walls were adorned with paint¬ 
ings ; the gardens and walks were furnished with seats. But 
we must not suppose, as many suppose, that this establish¬ 
ment was placed under the direction of Aristotle, or that 
he had any voice in its affairs. He simply received permis¬ 
sion to teach in the morning and evening at the peri^mtos, 
a permission which was the more acceptable because the 
shady walks offered facilities to his accustomed habit of 
walking to and fro during the delivery of lectures. The 
najne of Peripatetics is commonly supposed to have been 
given to his diseqdes on account of this habit; but as, 
according to the testimony of Theoj^hrastus and Lycon, the 
lecture-place itself was named 6 TrspiiraTOf, the locality pro¬ 
bably gave the title to his school. This suggestion is coun¬ 
tenanced by the practice in other cases; for we find the 
schools designated by the places where they were founded, 
unless when some peculiarity in doctrine gave the title : thus 
the Academy, the Porch, the Garden, Megara, and Gyrene, 
severally gave names to schools; but never was a name 
borrowed from some casual peculiarity in the mode of 
lecturing. Moreover, Aristotle was by no means singular in 
this practice of promenading while he taught. 


* Matteb; Jlist, de TEcuh dAlnandrie, Paris, 1810,1. 30. 
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For thirteen years he continued teaching, and composing 
his immortal treatises; powerfully impressing the crowd of 
eager disciples, but probably regarded with angry suspicion 
by the patriots, owing to his connection with Alexander. 
And now came the electric shock, shaking Athens to 
her foundations, and agitating her with tumultuary hopes: 
the Great Conqueror was no more! At once, and with 
exultant energy, the anti-Macedonian party took the lead 
in public affairs. Aristotle necessarily was in peril; for 
although, in truth, his life had been blameless of political 
intrigue, and no colourable accusation could be raised against 
him on that score, if only because he was excluded from 
political influence ;* yet as a foreigner, a philosopher, and a 
friend of Maeedon, lie was trebly odious to the political 
loaders; and a pretext for accusation was raised on a 
ground where such pretexts are always easily raised and are 
always dangerous—irreligion. He was accused of blasphemy, 
and of paying divine honours to mortals. And who were 
these mortals he had honoured? His friend and his wife. 
The charge may seem frivolous; but too well he knew the 
temper of the multitude to hope that the absurdity of the 
charge would be a guarantee for his safety. Mobs seldom 
reason, rarely examine. The blameless life and lofty soul 
of Socrates had been no defence against the charges of 
Meletus; and Aristotle quitted Athens, ‘not to give the 
Athenians a second opportunity of committing a sacrilege 
against philosophy.’ 

He retired to Chalcis in Euboea. There he wrote an 
elaborate defence of his conduct, and exposed the calumnies 
circulated about him. But his health, always delicate, 
and severely tasked by unremitting study, rapidly gave 
way. The Athenians, on his refusal to appear in answer 
to the summons of the Areopagus, deprived him of citizen¬ 
ship, and all the honours that had been conferred upon him. 
An idle sentence of death was passed; but nature had 

* This political attitude is conspicuously set forth in Mr. ConaaEVB's intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the Folitm, London, 1865. 
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already written that sentence in terms that were not idle. 
He died in the sixty-third year of his age, b.c. 322, only a 
few months before the great orator, Demosthenes, also 
an exile. 

His will, which may be road in Diogenes Laertins, tells 
of his thoughtful kindness. His daughter Pythias, his sou 
Nicomachus, his adopted son Nicanor, and his concubine 
Herpyllis, are all duly provided for, and some of his slaves 
are emancipated, others rewarded. 

The purposes of this History render it unnecessary to 
enter upon the vexed question of the authenticity of the 
various writings which have passed under his name, had I 
the scholarship which could justify such a digi’cssion. Tlie 
curious reader will easily find abundant material on this and 
all cognate points. We have here rather to consider the 
nature of his achievements. The first thing which must 
strike every one is their encycloptedic extent, unrivalled in 
the history of literature. In all branches of science then 
cultivated he was proficient. He wrote on Politics, giving 
the outlines of two hundred and fifty-five constitutions; even 
the little treatise on that subject, which is still extant, is 
thought to be one of the very best works yet written; and 
Dr. Arnold, who knew it by heart, declared that he found it 
of daily service in its application to our own time. His 
Ethics, Ehetoric, and Logic are still by many held to be 
airthoritativo and unsurpassed. His Metaphysics would of 
itself suffice to found a great renown. His fragment on 
Poetics is perhaps the most valuable of all ancient critical 
writings. And as if these were not titles enough, we must 
now add the several scientific works which form the special 
object of this volume; these embrace Physics, Astronomy, 
Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Psychology. With 
Sir W. Hamilton, we may say: ‘His seal is upon all the 
sciences, and his speculations have mediately or immediately 
determined those of all subsequent thinkers.’ Hegel, though 
of a less fervid temperament, expresses himself with greater 
emphasis: ‘ He iienetrated into the whole universe of things, 
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and subjected its scattered wealth to intelligence; and to 
him the greater number of the philosophical sciences owe 
their origin and distinction.’* 

Such an intellectual phenomenon must always excite 
astonishment. Let us form what opinion we may of his 
philosophy, we cannot withhold our admiration of the vigour 
and comprehensiveness of his mind. Nor is this his only 
claim. He is admirable for the intense urgency of his mind 
id seeking scientific explanations of phenomena, at a period 
when such explanations were novelties; and for the domi¬ 
nant inductive tendency which led him on all subjects to 
collect the facts before reasoning on them. The contrast he 
presents to PMo in this respect is as,much to his advan¬ 
tage as the contrast in respect of literary power is to his 
disadvantage.! 

* IlKGEr-: Vorlmmgm uhcr die Gmk dir Vkiks., 1833, II. 298. 

t Tlio contrast is felicitously presented by Maumck in the following passage: 

‘ The student passing from the works of Plato to those of Aristotle is struck first 
of all with the entire absence of that dramatic form and that dramatic feeling with 
wliich he has become fiimiliar. The living human beings with whom he has 
conversed have passed away. Prodicus, Protagoras, and llippias are no longer 
lounging upon their couches amidst groups of admiring pupils; we have no walks 
along Uie walls of the city, no readings beside the Ilissus, no lively symposia 
giving occasion to high discourses about lowo, no Critias, recalling the stories ho 
had heard in the days of his youth, before he. became a tyrant, of ancient and 
glorious republics; above all, no Socrates forming a centre to those various 
groups. Some little sorrow for the loss of so many clear and beautiful pictures 
will be felt, perhaps, by every ono, but by far the greater portion of readers will 
believe that they have ample compensation in the precision and pliilosophieal 
dignity of tlu! treatise for the richness and variety of tlio dialogue.—3/waf and 
Metaphysical Phdosophy, ISoO, 1.162. 
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Aeistotle’s Method. 

All philosophy is eitlior an objective inquiry into the re¬ 
lations of Things, or a subjective inquiry into the relations 
of Ideas. We begin by forming conceptions of phenomena, 
and then we proceed to inquire how those conceptions were 
reached; in the second inquiry we have to lay bare the 
genesis of our knowledge, and, in so doing, to discriminate 
between its objective and subjective elements; between what 
is given by the external order, and what is brought by the 
mind. This separation has been attempted with more or 
less success in all ages of philosophy; but it was only in 
Kant that it was attempted with a clear consciousness of its 
speculative importance. We shall in the course of our 
survey have many opportunities of watching the attempt; 
and we must fix our attention on Aristotle as the first who 
arranged speculative questions in such a systematic form 
as stimulated and suggested the research. He not only 
resumed all the speculations of his predecessors, and placed 
them in a clearer light by his redistribution of their ques¬ 
tions,—he not only condensed the vacillating vapours of 
philosophy into tangible systems, he constructed an Orga¬ 
non whereby all research might be carried on. 

Plato had rightly discerned that science could only be of 
Universals (as we should say, general propositions): the great 
question which presented itself following this was: How do 
we arrive at these general propositions ? What arc these 
Universals? And the importance of this question is seen 
when we reflect that, widely as modem science differs from 
ancient science, both agree in founding their principles on 
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general propositions, the difference arising in the routes by 
which these propositions have been sought, and the gua¬ 
rantees they offer. In modern science universals are the 
highest generalities of accurate quantitative research. Often 
teunscending the limits of actual experience, they are always 
founded on experience, and are strictly conformable witli all 
we know, or think. As abstract expressions of the observed 
order they are liable at any moment to be displaced by ex¬ 
pressions more accurately representing that order. They 
are recognized as purely subjective. In ancient science they 
were never suspected to have no objective reality. They 
were by most thinkers believed to exist quite independently 
of the knowing mind; and it was the primary aim of science 
to find them as existences; when found, they needed no 
confrontation with reality, they were self-disclosed and self- 
sustained. 

It is here that the fundamental difference between ancient 
and modem philosophy begins, and it is only another form 
of the fundamental difference between the Subjective and 
Objective Methods. In Aristotle we are called upon to 
salute the dawn of the Objective Metliod, although many 
centufies had to elapse before .that dawn could widen into 
day. From causes which I have elsewliere explained,* 
the continued employment of the Subjective Method was 
inevitable; nevertheless Aristotle may be truly styled the 
father of the Inductive Philosophy, since he first announced 
its leading principles; and announced them with a com¬ 
pleteness and precision not surpassed by Bacon himself. 
There is, indeed, a radical defect in his conception of 
Method, but it is a defect not less visible in the Novum 
Organum, and is common to all the systematic expositions 
of Method that have yet been published. This defect is 
the absence of the duo recognition of Verification. All 
writers implicitly recognize Verification as the inseparable 
attendant of Observation, Induction, and Deduction; but 


Aristotle: A Chapter from the History of Science, pp. 45-1 f>0. 
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they do not explicitly, and emphatically, assign to it the 
primary importance it should have; they do not trace in 
its neglect the cause of every failure. Overlooking this 
defect, men have expressed surprise at the unquestionable 
fact that Aristotle and Bacon failed egregiously in scientific 
research, in spite of their conception of scientific Method; 
and this failure has sometimes been made a ground for 
denying the value claimed for Method. But the seeming 
contradiction disappeara on close examination. The failure 
is then traced to a radical imperfection in the Metliod. 
A discrepancy is disposed between the principles which 
Aristotle and Bacon implicitly taught, and the principles 
they actually employed. 

We ivill first inquire what those principles were. In direct 
opposition to Plato, who, denying the validity of the senses, 
made intuitions the ground of all true knowledge, Aristotle 
sought his basis in sensuous perception. Anticipating Bacon, 
he affirmed that it was wiser to dissect the complex plie- 
nomena of sense than to resolve them into abstractions—• 
‘ melius est naturam secare quam abstrahere.’ * His reliance 
was on Experience and Induction: the one furnishing the 
particular facts, from which the other found fi pathwtiy to 
general facts—or laws.f Without sensation thought is ini- 
possible.J Plato held that the deceptions of sense justified 
scepticism of all sense-knowledge {aTrari]s iMsarr] fj hia twv 
ofifuirtov a-)ce\jnf). Aristotle, more coiTectly, taught that eiTor 
did not arise from the senses being false media, but from tlu; 
wrong interpretations we put on their testimony. Manifold 
deceptions may thence arise ; but each sense speaks truly so 
far as it speaks at all.§ It is from sense we gain the know¬ 
ledge of particulars. It is fi’om Induction wo gain the 
knowledge of universals. Agreeing with Plato that Science 

* Bacos: Kov. Orff., 41. 

t t-raftry^ Sii f) iiri rSv KoBhairra M ri KaOiKov lipoStis. Tiff’if, I. 10. .Sco 
also Anal. Post, I. 31; Hirl. Animal., I. (i. 

{ oiSi yofi 6 yoOs t4 Ikt))! jjAi tut' 'Urra. l)e Stum, VI. llfi; IJt 

Anima, III. 8, 432. 

§ Ve Anima, III. 3 ; Mdaph., IV. 5; and <'lscwlicr('. 
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is only concerned with imiversals, he affirmed that these 
could only be reached through experience. 

This is the corner-stone of the experience-philosophy or 
‘ Empiricism,’ so often urged as a reproach against Aristotle.* 
Hegel boldly denies the charge. Science regards the accu¬ 
sation as an eulogy. Unhappily, even by Aristotle, experience 
was too frequently neglected and too carelessly interrogated. 
The vigilance of scientific scepticism was wanting. Yet at 
times he seems thoroughly impressed with the necessity of 
securing his basis before attempting to build. ‘ Let us first 
understand the facts, and then we may feek for their causes.” f 
There are many passages in which he distinctly disapproves 
of the fatal tendency to eke out deficiencies of observation by. 
mere guesses, and to rely on those guesses as on observations. 
Of such passages four may hero be given:— 

I. Speaking of the parthenogenesis of bees, he says, 
• ‘'There are not facts enough to warrant a conclusion, and 

more dependence must be placed on facts than on reason¬ 
ings, which must agree with facts.’ J 

II. Speaking of Hybridity, after noticing the opinions of 
his predecessors, and even suggesting an d priori argument 
himself, he says, ‘ But such a proof is far too abstract and 
empty (wj/oy). Eor reasons not dr.awn from the inherent 
principles of things (reop oIksiwv dpxd>v) are empty, and only 
seem to explain them, just as only those are geometrical 
proofs wliich are deduced from geometiieal principles; so 
also in all other sciences. The empty argument seems potent, 
but is powerless.’ § 

III. Speaking of those who held a certain astronomical 
view, he says, they did so because their thoughts were not 
directed to the jdicnomena and the discovery of the causes, 
but they endeavoured to make the phenomena con'ospond 

with their opinions. || And still more strongly in this 

• 

* Even so kte as ScHi,EiKRMACaiEit, who urges it in his History of Philo-sophy. 

t J)e Pori., I. 1, 639. * 

t De Gincr. Animal., III. 10, 760. § lUii., 11. 8, 748. 

II De Cctlo, II. 13, 293. Compare also ilnil., p. 294. 
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passage: ‘ These philosophers, treating of phenomena, say 
things which by no means correspond with the phenomena, 
the cause^of this being that they have not rightly conceived 
first prmciples, but reduce everything to certain prescribed 
notions (tt/soj tivus wpia/xemi), and they persist in these 
in spite of aU contradiction, as if they were in imssession of 
true prmciples, as if these ought not rather to he educed 
from the phenomena/ * 

IV. ‘The reason why men do not sufficiently attend to 
the facts is their want of experience. Hence those accus¬ 
tomed to physical inquiries are more competent to lay down 
the i)rinciples which have an extensive application; whereas 
others who have been accustomed to many assumptions with¬ 
out the confrontation of reality, easily lay down principles, 
because they take few thuigs into consideration. It is easy 
to distinguish those who argue from facts and those who 
argue from notions.’ t 

Instead of distrusting knowledge derived through the 
senses, and placing unhesitating reliance on knowledge de¬ 
rived from intuitions, he declared that ideas are nothing but 
the products of reason. Reason separates, by abstraction, 
the particular objects from their general relations, i.c. those 
relations which these objects have in common. Anticipating 
modem Psychology, he taught, confusedly indeed, and not 
always consistently, that intelligence is a late development; 
that the understanding is built up from sensuous materials ; 
each particular sensation gives rise to a sensuous tasle, ami 
the pemianence of this state is Memory ; from Memory arise', 
first, distinctions; and finally, after many repetitions, c.rjx ri- 
ence ; from experience a pathway leads to >Seienc(‘, that i>ath- 
way being Induction. Plato taught that all knowledge was 
reminiscence—a revival of pre-existent Ideas. ‘ From any one 
Idea we can arrive at all others, owing to the logical connec¬ 
tion existing between them. In direct contradiction to this, 
Aristotle maintained that comi)lete knowledge coidd only 

• De Casio, III. 8, 306. 

t De Gen. et Corr., I. 2, 316. Comp.irp also De PurtUMn, IV. .'i, 679. 
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arise out of complete experience; and he significantly points 
out the danger of the Platonic Method, which neglects facts, 
and rashly concludes a general proposition from a few par¬ 
ticulars.* 

" In indicating the way we are to arrive at general truths, 
he expresses himself with a precision unsurpassed by modems. 
‘We must not,’ he says, ‘accept a general principle from 
logic only, but must prove its application to each fafct, for it 
is in facts that we must seek general principles, and these 
must always accord with the facts.’f Nor, while thus insist¬ 
ing on Observation, was he wholly without a perception of 
the value of that aid to inquiry, which is usually supposed to 
be a modem invention, I mean Experiment. He did not, 
indeed, see its importance as modems have seen it; for, not 
rightly apprehending the necessity of Verification, he failed 
to apprehend the tme purpose of Experiment, which is simply 
• a means of verifying the accuracy of data, and conclusions 
hypothetical or theoretical. But he refers to it, and even to 
vivisection, often enough to mislead a modem worshipper 
into the belief that this great instrument of scientific re¬ 
search was distinctly recognized by him. Here are a few of 
the passages I have noticed. J 

He refers to the experiment of tying or removing the right 
testis of the male, previous to congress, in disproof of the 
hypothesis that the sexes are derived from the right and left 
testes. § He refers to the experiment of removing the eyes 
from young birds, to show that these organs are capable of 
being reproduced, a capability not observed in adult birds. || 
Although he places the seat of motive power in the heart, 
yet he refers to the experiment of removing the heart from 
tortoises, after which they stiU continue for some time to 

• De Gen. et Cerr., I. 2. 

t De Animal. Motione, I. 6^. Act Si roura /tii /iSyoy itaS4\ou \afit7y, 

iWS Kfil M ray KaOiKatfra xal ray oirBriray, Si’ irtp teal rohs KoSShoa fj)ToS;ni' 
\6yoas, Kal &v i^piiSrrety ot6/it$a ScTv airois. 

J M. Bakthbl^imy St.-Hiiaibe has pointed out several others in the introdne- 
tion to his work La Mitiorologie ifAristoie, Paris, 1863. 

§ De Gener. Animal., IV. 1. 

II Ibid., IV. 6. 

VOL. I. O 
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mo\e ;* and to prove that the nntiitive soul is contained in 
the centre, he refers to the insects whose heads and limbs 
may be removed without destroying their vitality. The fact 
is incorrectly stated. The separated head will live almost as 
long as the body; and I have often found the hinder part bf 
a triton live and move for hours after its separation from the 
body.f 

Aristotle’s opposition to the Ideal Theory was one of 
Method no less than of conclusion; and, in contrast with 
Plato, he seems like a positive thinker of the modem school. 
He does not deny to Ideas a subjective existence; but he is 
completely opposed to their object!ce existence, which he re- 
gai'ds as an empty and jjoetical metaphor. He says, that on 
the su2)position of Ideas being Existences and Models, there 
wotild be several Models for the same Thing ; since the siime 
thing may be classed under several heads. Thus, Socrates 
may be classed under the Ideas of Socrates, of Man, of 
Animal, and of Biped; or Pliilosoidier, General, and States¬ 
man. The ‘ stout Stagirite ’ not only i)erceived the logical 
en’or of the Ideal theory, but also saw how the error ori¬ 
ginated. He jirofoundly remarked, that Ideas arc nothing 
but jn-oductions of the Reason, separating, by a logical ab¬ 
straction, the particular objects from those relations, which 
are common to them all. He saw that Plato had mistaken 
a subjective distinction for an objective one; had mistaken a 
relation, which the understanding perceived between two ob¬ 
jects, for the evidence of a separate existence. The partisans 
of the theoiy of Ideas, Aristotle likens to those who, having 
to enumerate the exact number of things, commence by in¬ 
creasing the number, as a way of simplifying the calculation. 
In this caustic illustration we may see the nature of his 
objection to the Platonic doctrine. Wliat, indeed, was the 
Ideal theory, but a multiplication of the number of Exist- 

* De Resp., XVII, 479. 

t STtLii.w narratf.s that a frog lived, hopped about, and defended itself, for an 
hour after removal of its heart, and the whole of its viscera. Untereuchumjin iik r 
ie Functionen dee liuckenmarka, 1842, p. 38. 
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ences 9 Men had before imagined that things were great, 
and heavy, and black or brown. Plato separated the qualities 
of greatness, weight, and colour, and made these qualities 
new existences. 

Having disproved the notion of Ideas being Existences,— 
in other words, of General Terms being anything more than 
the expressions of the Eelations of individual things,— 
Aristotle was driven to maintain that the Individual Things 
aJone existed. But, if only individuals exist, only by sensation 
can they be known; and, if we know them by sensation, how 
is the Universal, to KadoXov, ever known—how do we get ab¬ 
stract ideas 9 This question was the more pertinent because 
science could only be a science of the Universal, or, as we 
modems say, a science of general truths ; now inasmuch 
as Aristotle agreed with Plato in maintaining that sense 
cannot furnish us with science,* which is always founded 
on general tmths (Universals), it was needful for him to 
show how wo could gain scientific knowledge. 

Plato’s solution of the problem has akeady been exhibited; 
it was the ingenious doctrine of the soul’s reminucence of a 
former apprehension of truth, awakened by those traces of 
Ideas ‘which sensation discovered in Things. This solution 
did not satisfy Aristotle. He, too, was aware that reminis¬ 
cence was indispensable; but by it he meant reminiscence of 
previous experience, not of an anterior state of existence in 
the world of Ideas. By sensation we perceive p^ticular 
things ; by induct im we perceive the general in the pariicular. 
Sensation is the basis of all knowledge: but we have another 
faculty besides that of sensation; we have Memory. Having 
perceived many things, we remember oiu* sensations, and by 
that remembrance we are enabled to discern wherein things 
resemble and wherein they differ; and this Memory then be¬ 
comes an art whereby a general conception is formed: this 
art -is Induction. The natural method of investigation, he 
says, is to collect all the facts or particulars, and afterwards 
deduce from these the general causes of aU things and their 

* Analyt. Post., i. 31. 
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actions.* Tins is accomplished by Induction, the pathway from 
pai-ticulars to generals. Man alone has this art. Tlie dis¬ 
tinction between brutes and men is, that the former, although 
they have Memory, have no Experience; that is to say, have 
not the art which converts Memory into Experience—the ai t 
of Induction. Man is the reasoning animal. 

Tliat Aristotle meant Induction by the art of which he 
speaks as furnished by experience, may be proved by one 
luminous passage of the Metaphysics. ‘ Art commences when, 
from a great number of Experiences, one general conception 
is formed which Avill embrace all similar cases.’t And, lest 
there should be any misunderstanding of his definition, he 
proceeds to illustrate it. ‘ Thus: if you know that a certain 
remedy has cured Callias of a certain disease, and that the 
same remedy has produced the same effect on Socrates, and 
on several other persons, that is Experience ; but to know 
that a certain remedy will cnire all persons attacked with 
that disease is Art : for Experience is the knowledge of in¬ 
dividual things {t&v KadiKcurra) ; Art is that of Universals 
(rmp KaffoXov).' 

Hear him again: ‘ Experience furnishes the principles of 
every science. Thus Astronomy is grounded on observation ; 
for, if we were 2 »'operly to observe the celestial phenomena, 
we-might demonstrate the laws which regulate them. The 
same applies to other sciences. If we omit nothiny that ob¬ 
servation can afford ns respecting phenomena, yre could easily 
furnish the demonstration of all that admits of being de¬ 
monstrated, and illustrate that which is not susceptible of 
demonstration.’ f And, in another place, when abandoned 
in his investigation by phenomena, he will not hazard an 
assertion. ‘ We must wait,’ he says, ‘ for fiuther phenomena, 
since phenomena are more to be trusted than the conclusion 
of reason.’ 

Looked at in a general way, the Aristotelian Method seems 

* Analyt. Post., i. 31.; comp, algo Hi'tt. Animal., i. 6. 

f VitftTai 8c iroAA.wi' iftiTtiplas ivyorffidranf Ka66Xov pia 

ydyrtrai wtpl rwu Sfioloiy Met., i. 1. 

{ Analyt, Prior., i. 30. 
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to be the Method of positive Science; but on closer medi¬ 
tation we shall detect their germinal difference to be the 
omission in Aristotle of the principle of rigorous Verification 
of each inductive step. The value of the truth expressed by 
a Syllogism does not consist solely in its accurate distribution, 
but also in the accuracy of its major premiss; we may form 
unexceptionable Syllogisms which shall be absurdly erro¬ 
neous, as when we say. All black birds are crows; This bird 
is black: ergo, This bird is a crow. In the physical and 
metaphysical speculations of the ancients, we are constantly 
meeting with syllogisms as perfect as this—and as absurd ; 
because the ancients generally threw their ingenuity into 
logical deduction, and scarcely ever into preliminary verifi¬ 
cation. When Aristotle therefore lays down as a canon the 
necessity of ascertaining generals from an examination of 
particulars, his canon, admirable indeed, needs to be ac¬ 
companied by a distinct recognition of the equal necessity 
of Verification. Contrasted with the Platonic Method, Aris¬ 
totle’s is seen to great advantage. Plato, believing that the 
stimulus awakened by a single idea would enable a man to 
arrive at the knowledge of all ideas, in consequence of the 
necessary connection supposed to exist between them, could 
very well dispense with Induction. But Aristotle main¬ 
tained that the completeness of knowledge is only obtainable 
through completeness of experience; every single idea is 
awakened in us by a sepamte sensation, and only on‘a com¬ 
parison of like and unlike in phenomena are differences 
perceived. He complains of Plato, very justly, for neglect¬ 
ing details in haste to judge of uuiversals. 

Aristotle had therefore a novel and profound conception of 
scientific Method; but because he did not—and indeed in 
that age could not—confine himself to Experience and the 
generalizations of Experience, he could not effectually carry 
out his own scheme. His conception was just; but the 
application of such a Method could have led him only a 
short way, because there was not suflScient Experience then 
accumulated, from which to generalize with any effect. 
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Hence liis speculations are not always carried on upon tlio 
Metliod wliicli be bimself laid down. Impatient at the in¬ 
sufficiency of facts, he jumps to a conclusion. Eager, as all 
men are, to solve the problems which present themselves, he 
solved them a priori. He applied his Syllogism before he 
had verified the exactitude of his premisses. 

The distinction between Aristotle and Plato is, that while 
both admitted that science coidd only be formed from Uni- 
versals, tu KadeiKov, Aristotle contended that such Universals 
had purely a subjective existence, i.e. that they were nothing 
more than the huluctions derived from particular facts. He, 
therefore, made Experience the basis of all Science, and 
Reason the Architect. Plato made Reason the basis. The 
tendency of the one was to direct man to the observation 
and interrogation of Nature; that of the other was to direct 
man to the contemplation of Ideas. 

Observe, T say it was the tendency of the Aristotelian 
Method to direct man to the observation and interrogation 
of Natm-e; and this tendency we see illustrated in all the 
writings of the peripatetic school. But the tendency was in 
a great degree counteracted by the trammels of the Sub¬ 
jective Method, to which men still clung, and by a want of 
duQ appreciation of the indispensable necessity of Verifi¬ 
cation, whereby alone the Subjective Method could be dis¬ 
placed. We discern in Aristotle’s conceptions of what 
constituted proof the germs of his logical failure. 

Science is the co-ordination of fiicts, the reduction of par¬ 
ticular facts to general facts. As this can only take place 
through an induction of universals fi-om particulars, proof 
must first lie in the correctness of the induction; and when 
these universals have been attained, and a deduction is made 
from them to some new particulars, proof lies in the correct¬ 
ness of this deduction. There is, however, an initial dif¬ 
ficulty; all knowledge rests upon antecedent knowledge. 
We see this in induction and in domon.stration; the one 
arriving at a conclusion from particulars already known ; the 
other starting from a conclusion already known. Plato 
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evades this difficulty by referring all knowledge to reminis¬ 
cence. This explanation Aristotle rejects. He affirms that 
demonstration rests upon Universals which are in their nature 
better known* (or, let us say, more certainly apprehended); 
Vvhereas Induction rests on particulars, which are better 
known to us. The basis of Science is therefore an Inductive 
Syllogism. 

It is necessary to appreciate clearly this distinction be¬ 
tween knowledge of universals and knowledge of particulars. 
He affirms that, although sensation is the origin of all 
knowledge, the first ideas awakened in the soul consist of 
gmeral ideas. Thus a man seeing a body at a distance has 
at first only the general idea of substance ; on approaching 
nearer, and observing that it moves spontaneously^ he has 
the less general idea of an animal.- On approaching stiU 
nearer, he recognizes the kind of animal, by recognizing 
many of the particulars which distinguish it as hind ; and 
he thus gains a ijartieular idea, in lieu of his first general 
idea. In this way the mind advances fi’om the luiiversal to 
the particular. Tlie infant at first calls every man papa, and 
every woman mamma; afterwards it learns to discriminate 
individuals. 

The fallacy here is patent. It confounds an indefinite 
with a generalized conception. It is a fallacy which leavens 
ancient sjicculation. 

Since proof rests on universals, perception, which .is con¬ 
cerned only with i)articulars, can give no science. Nay, if 
we could pei’ceive that a triangle has the sitm of its angles 
equal to two right angles, we should still bo forced to seek 
for a proof of it {e^gTovfiev dv dirohei^iv), otherwise we should 
have no knowledge of it. 

* This very important distinction in his philosophy was completely misunder¬ 
stood by the schoolmen, who, as Mr. Eij .13 pointed out, wore misled by the 
ambiguity of the Gre<*k dative, and for notins which, would have been 

tlie proper rendi'ring of ^vtrti yvwpifji^epoVf substituted notins uatune, as if 
Aristotle contrasted Nature's linowledgo with our own. Bacon fell into this 
error: by Ellis and Speddino, 1857,1., 137. The same mistake is mado 

by Roger Bacon: Majus, Veuct, 1750, p. 46. 
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If the question be asked wfy wo must seek this proof of 
what has already ken perceived, Aristotle answers: ‘ Be¬ 
cause only particulars can be perceived, and science is of 
universals.’ In another work (for hithei'to I have been 
drawing from the Analyth), he judiciously remarks that it 
is absurd to seek for a proof of that which is clearly known, 
and for which all the conditions of a correct })crception are 
present.* But even the universal must be obtained through 
induction from perceptions. He says that if we were in the 
moon, and the earth, coming between us and the sun, de¬ 
prived us of light, we should have no knowledge of the cause 
of darkness; we should see that the moon was dark, but not 
■ why it was dark. It is true that, from frequent observation, 
we might find out the cause by detecting the universal; 
since out of numerous particulars the universal becomes evident 
(k y/lp Twi/ KadUacra irhimav to KaUXov U}\ov). But, he 
adds, the universal has the preference, because it makes 
evident the cause. We do not understand a phenomenoit 
until we can demonstrate its cause by a syllogism, showing 
that it necessarily follows from some general principle. 
Hence syllogism is the true scientific instrument; and as 
the syllogism proceeds from the general to the particular, it 
must be better known in its nature than the particulars it 
has to prove. 

rhji.. VIII. 3. Compan- Mi tnpi, IV. 4. 
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Aeistotle’s Logic. 

That Aristotle was the first who instituted a separate 
Science named Logic, is a popular error. He has indeed the 
merit of having fully and systematically developed the various 
logical doctrines in a way imknown to his predecessors, and 
but little improved by successors for many generations ; but 
he neither named these doctrines Logic, nor did he conceive 
them as parts of a separate science. That which since his 
dky has been called the Organon is but a collection of inde¬ 
pendent essays on logical questions; and so far from its 
having any such purpose as the one commonly attributed 
to it, namely, the exposition of the Laws of Thought as 
Thou^t, the separation of Formal from Objective Logic, 
the unbiassed student will quickly discover that it has no 
systematic purpose, and the historian of philosophy knows 
that such a separation into Formal and Objective had not 
then been thought of. 

It is unnecessary here to state in detail the contents of 
the separate treatises, which have been thie teirt-book of 
logicians for centuries, and which therefore have supplied a 
want and exercised a fascination such as few works can 
rival. I shall content myself with a brief indication of their 
main results. ■ 

Logic.is the science of Affirmation; Affirmation is the 
active operation of the Mind on that which sensation has 
presented to it; in other words, Affirmation is Thought. 
Affirmations may be tru% or false : there can be no falsehood 
in Sensation. If you have a sensation of an object, it must 
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be a true sensation; but yon may affirm sometbing false of 
it. Eveiy single tlionglit is true; but, vvlien you connect 
two thoughts together, that is, when you affirm something 
of another thing, you may affirm that which is false. Every¬ 
thing therefore that you think about may bo reduced to a 
Proposition; in fact, thoughts are a series of Propositions. 
To understand the whole nature of Propositions—to under¬ 
stand the whole Aid of Thinking—is the province of Logic. 

By a very natural confusion, Aristotle, thus convinced of 
the importance of language, was led to maintain that trutli 
or falsehood did not depend ujion things, but upon words, 
or rather upon combinations of words—upon PiH)positioiis, 
Logic therefore to him, as to Plato, though in a diff’erenf, 
way, became the real Organon of Science. But, as John 
'Mill, remarks, ‘the distinction between real and nominal 
definitions, between definitions of words and what are called 
definitions of things, though conformable to the ideas of 
most Aristotelian logicians, cannot, as it appi.'urs to us, Ite 
maintained. We apprehend that no definition is ever in¬ 
tended to e.xplain and unfold the nature of tin? thing. It is 
some confirmation of our oi)inion that none of those* writers 
•who have thought that there were definitions of things hav(‘ 
ever succeeded in discovering any cidterion by which the 
defuiition of a thing can be distinguished from any other 
pi’oposition relating t<i that thing. The definition they say 
unfolds the nature of the thing: but no definition ean unfold 
its whole nature; and every proposition in which any (piality 
whatever is predicated of the thing unfolds some part of its 
nature. The true state of the ca.se we take to be this: All 
definitions are of names and of names only; but, in some 
definitions, it is clearly ap]>ar('nt that nothing is intended 
except to explain the meaning of the word ; while, in of hers, 
besides explaining the meaning of the word, it is intende<l 
to be implied that there exists a thing corresponding to the 
word. Whether this be or be not implied in any given c:ise, 
cannot be collected from the mere b»nn of expression, ‘ A 
centaur is an animal with the upper parts of a man and the 
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lower parts of a hoise,’ and ‘ a triangle is a rectilineal figure 
witli three sides,’ are, in form, expressions precisely similar; 
although, in the former, it is not implied that any thing 
conformable to the term really exists, while in the latter it 
is; as may be seen by substituting, in both definitions, the 
word means for is. In the first expression, ‘ a centaur means 
an animal,’ &c., the sense would remain tmchanged: in the 
second, ‘a triangle means,’ &c., the meaning would be 
altered, since it would be obviously impossible to deduce 
any of the truths of geometry from a proposition expressive 
only of the manner in which we intend to employ a par¬ 
ticular sign. 

‘ There are, therefore, expressions commonly passing for 
definitions which include in themselves more than the mere 
explanation of the meaning of a term. But it is not correct 
to call an expression of this sort a peculiar kind of definition. 
Its difference from the other kind consists in this, that it is 
not a definition, but a definition and something moi’e. The 
definition given above of a triangle, obviously comprises not 
one, but two propositions, perfectly distmguishable. The 
one is, “ There may exist a figure boimded by throe straight 
linesthe other, “ and this figure maybe termed a triangle.” 
The former of these propositions is not a definition at all; 
the latter is a mere nominal definition or explanation of the 
use and application of a term. The first is susceptible of 
truth or falsehood, and may therefore be made the foxuldation 
of a train of reasoning. The latter can be neither true nor 
false; the only character it is susceptible of is that of con¬ 
formity or disconformity to the ordinary usage of language. 

‘ There is a real distinction, then, betxveen definitions of 
names and what are erroneously called definitions of things ; 
but it is that the latter, along with the meaning of a name, 
covertly asserts a matter of fact. This covert assertion is 
not a definition, but a postulate. The definition is a mere 
identical proposition, which gives information only' about the 
use of language, and ^om which no conclusions respecting 
matters of fact can possibly be di’axvn. The accompanying 
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postulate, on the other hand, affirms a fact which may lead 
to consequences of every degree of importance. It affirms 
the real existence of things possessing tlie combination of 
attributes set forth in the definition; and tliis, if tnie, 
may be foundation sufficient to build a whole fabric of 
scientific truth.’* 

This distinction was not seen by Aristotle, and his whole 
philosophy was vitiated by the ovei-sight. He regarded 
Definition not only as the Instrument of Thought, but as 
the Instrument of Investigation. 

Philosophy having to classify Knowledge first attem})ts to 
classify existences, or the widest general relations under which 
e.xistences can be known. These are the Categories. The 
history of the doctrine of Categories has been e.\haustively 
treated by Ti-endelenburg,t and to his Avork the student is 
referred. The arrangement of Aristotle is as follows:_ 


Ovffia . 

.Sul)st;uu‘o. 

T{6(tov . 

.Quaufity. 

ITorui'. 

.Quality. 

riftiy t/ . . . . 

.Krlatioii. 

tloiuv . 

.Action. 

Xlaaxfiir . 

.I’assion. 

noO. 

.Tin* wliore. 

n^Tf. 

.Tljc wht u. • 

Kcitr^ai. 

.j*<»silum in space. 

■'EX'"'. 

.Pu?>.s(*.s.‘*ion. 


These Categories, or, as the Latin Avi-iters say, Predica¬ 
ments, Avere intended to be an enumeration of those classes 
or genera, under some of Avhich cveiything Avas to be reduced. 
They were held to be the most univ'crsal expressions Ibr the 
various relations of things; they could not further b.> analyzed, 
but remained the fundamental definitions of things. It is, 
hoAvever, as has been remarked,! a mere catalogue of the 
distinctions rudely marked out by the language of familiar 
life, with little or no attom2)t to jAenetnite, by jdiilosojihie ’ 
analysis, to the ratmuile even of those common distinctiems. 

* JIiLi,: System of Lif/ic, i. 19,5-7. 

t TBF.VDKLB.vnuno : Gesehichte (hr Kohejonentrhre, 1810; oniiip. IIajiilto.v ; 
I^rtores on lj>gir, i.; ; Gesrk. tier nexcren Vhilos., i. 282-7. 

{ Mii.r, : SiisU (H of hxjie, i. 0 ( 1 . 
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Such an analysis, however superficially conducted, would 
have shown the enumeration to be both redundant and 
defective. Some objects are omitted, and others repeated 
several times under different heads. It is like a division of 
animals into men, quadrupeds, horses, asses, and ponies. 

The remark is just, and would ha’^e been admitted as just 
by Aristotle himself, since he does not pretend the classifi¬ 
cation is complete, but confesses that the same object may, 
under difPerent categories, be at once a quality and a relation. 
But Aristotle does not usually ascribe much importance to 
this enumeration of the most general notions; so that we 
may regard it as nothing more than an attempt to exhibit in 
a clear light the signification of words taken absolutely, in 
order to show how truth and falsehood consist in the right or 
wrong combination of these elements.* 

However imperfect this attempt at classification may be, it 
Avas held to be a satisfactory attempt for many centuries; nor 
was any one bold enough to venture on another until Kant, 
who, as we shall see, had quite a different object. We have 
not here to criticize it, but to exhibit its historical position. 
The idea of examining the forms of thought could scarcely 
have originated earlier. Previous speculators had occupied 
themselves with inquiries into the origin and nature of 
knowledge: Aristotle saw that it was time to inquire into 
the necessary forms of thought. To do this, to analyze the 
various processes of the mind in all its details, is the object 
of the treatises united together in his Logic. 

Some had declared sense-knowledge to be deceitful; others 
had declared that sense-knowledge was perfectly faithful, as 
far as it went, but that it was incapable of penetrating be¬ 
neath phenomena. Scepticism was assuming a menacing 
attitude. Aristotle, in his way, endeavoured to meet it, and 
he met it thus: It is true that the knowledge derived from 
our’ senses is not always correct; true also that our senses 
are to be trusted, as far as they go. A sensation, as a sen- 


Rittbb, iii. 66. 
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sation, is true; but any affirmation you may make about that 
sensation may be either true or false, according to the affir¬ 
mation. If an oar dipped in the water appears to you to be 
broken, the sensation you have is accurate enough; you have 
that sensation. But if, on the strength of that sensatioxi, 
you affirm that the oar is broken, your affirmation is false. 
Error lies not in false sensation, but in false affirmation. 

Like Plato, he held it to be indispensable to understand 
words if we are to understand thoughts; a position which, 
as we saw in the teaching of Socrates, was both novel and at 
the time important, because it called attention to the ex¬ 
treme laxity of language under which men disguised the 
laxity of their reasoning. A word, he said, is in itself in¬ 
different ; it is neither time nor false: truth or falsehood 
must result from a combination of words into a proposition. 
No thought can be erroneous; error is only possible to 
propositions. 

Hence the necessity of Logic, which is the science of 
affirmations; it is in the Emuiciate Proposition, dtro^avriKos 
X670S, that we must seek truth or falsehood. This proposi¬ 
tion is subdivided into Affirmative and Negative propositions, 
which are mutually opposed, and gave rise to CoutruJictiou 
so soon as they are asserted in the same sense of one and the 
saine thing: It is impossible for the same thing to be 

and not to be.’ 

The princyde of Contradiction he declares to be the deepest 
of all ; tor on it all Demonstration is founded. Because, 
however, he confounded tiutli of Language with truth of 
Thought, and supposed that Thought was always the cor¬ 
relate of fact, he fell into the mistake of maintaining truth 
of Language, or Propositions, to be identical with truth of 
Being. 

Having erected Propositions, or the affirmative and nega- . 
tive combinations of Language, into such an exalted position, 
it became necessary to attend more closely to names, and 
thus we get the Predicables, a fivefold division of general 
I Names, not grounded, as usual, upon a difference in their 
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meaning, that is, in the attribute which they connote, but 
upon a difference in the kind of class which they denote. 

We may predicate of a thing five different varieties of class- 
name :— 

T4po$ .a Genus. 

ElSos .a Species. 

^iiafopa .a Difference. 

‘'liiop .a Pi’operty. 

Xvti&(0T}K6s .au Accident. 

‘ It is to be remarked of these distinctions that they ex¬ 
press not what the predicate is in its own meaning, but what 
relation it bears to the subject on whicii it happens on the 
2)articu]ar occasion to be j^redicated. There are not some 
naiiies which arc exclusively general and others which are 
exclusively siiccies or differentiic; but the same name is 
referred to one or another Predicable, according to the 
subject of which it is jircdicated on the particular occasion. 
Animal, for instance, is a genus with respect to Man or 
John; a species with respect to substance or Being. The 
words genus, S2)ecies, &c, are therefore relative terms; they 
are names a2)plied to certain predicates, to ex 2 )res 3 the rcla- 
lion between them and some given subject: a relation 
grounded, not upon what the predicate cwmotes, but upon 
the class which it denotes, and upon the place which in sonic 
given classilicatiou that class occupies relatively to the parti¬ 
cular subject.’* 

Induction and Syllogism are the two groat instruments of 1 
his Logic. All knowledge must rest U2)()n some antecedent ' 
conviction; and both in Induction and Syllogism we see how 
this takes place. Induction sets out, from particulars already 
known, to arrive at a conclusion; Syllogism sets out, from 
some general principle, to arrive at particulars.t There is 
this remarkable distinction, however (already noticed), esta¬ 
blished' by him between the two, namely, that the general 
principle of the syllogism is letter hnmmi in itself and in its 
own nature, while tl^e particulars from which Induction 


Mol ; System of Logic, i. 162. 


t Analyt. Post., i. 1. 
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proceeds are better known to us.* How came he by this 
distinction? Thus : the particulars of Induction are derived 
from Sense, and are-more liable on that account to error; 
whereas the general principle of the Syllogism is known 
in itself, is fiirther removed from the fallacies of sensd, and 
is Karh, tw "Koyov '^ptopi/iooTspov. Do we not always doubt 
whether we have rightly understood anything until we have 
demonstrated that it follows by necessity from some general 
principle? And does not this lead to the conviction that 
the Syllogism is the proper form of aU science ? Moreover, 
as the Syllogism proceeds from the general, the general must 
be better known than the particular, since the particular is 
proved by it. 

Sensations are less trustworthy than ideas. The parti¬ 
culars are sensibles, but in and for themselves they are no¬ 
thing ; they exist only in relation to us. Nevertheless we 
are forced to make them our point of departure. We begin 
with sensuous knowledge to reach ideal knowledge. In this 
manner we proceed from the world of experience to that 
higher world of cognition. 

The various investigations into the nature of Propositions 
which Aristotle prosecuted, were necessary to form thd basis 
of his theory of reasoning, i.e. the Syllogism. He defined 
the Syllogism to be an enunciation in which certain Pro¬ 
positions being laid down, a necessary conclusion is drawn, 
distinct from the Propositions and without employing any 
idea not contained in the Propositions. Thus:— 

AU bad men are miserable; 

Every tyrant is a bad man; 
ergo, 

AU tyrants are miserable. 

His examination of the sixteen forms of the Syllogism 
t exhibits great ingenuity, and, as a dialectical exercise, was 
(doubtless sufficient; but it must not detain us here. The 
^theory of the Syllogism is succeeded by the theory of De- 

r 

* rpSrepos Ka\ ympifidn^pos 6 Bth rov fi4trov ir\^\oyitrphSf r)/xiy 

8* iyapyiffrtpos 6 5*4 — Anoint. Prior,, ii. 24» 
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monstration. If all knowledge owes its existence to anterior 
knowledge, what is this anterior knowledge ? It is the major 
proposition of a Syllogism. The conclusion is but the appli¬ 
cation of the general to the particular. Thus, if we know 
tlfat Tyrants are miserable, we know it because we know 
that All bad men are miserable; and the middle term tells 
us that Tyrants are bad men. To know, is to be awart 
of the cause; to demonstrate, is to give the Syllogisn: 
which expresses the kixowledge we have. It is therefore 
necessary that every scientific Syllogism should repose 
upon principles that are true, primitive, more evident 
ill themselves than the conclusion, and anterior to the con¬ 
clusion. These undemoustrable principles are Axioms, Hy¬ 
potheses, &c., according as they are self-evident, or as they 
presuppose some aflirmation or negation; they are Definitions 
when they limit themselves to an explanation of the essence 
of the thing defined, without aflirming anything respecting 
its existence. 

The proper subjects of demonstration are those universal 
attributes of particular things which make them what they 
are, and which may be predicated of them. It is one thing 
to kno-ftr that a thing is so; another thing to know why it is 
so : hence the two orders of demonstrations, the row on, ‘ the 
demonstration of the cause from a consideration of the effect,’ 
and the row Sion, ‘ the demonstration of the effect from the 
presence of the cause.’ 

We close this exposition of the leading points of Aristotle’s 
Logic with his own somewhat touching words, as he con¬ 
cludes his work: ‘We have had no works of predecessors to 
assist us in this attempt to construct a science of Reasoning; 
our own labours have done it all. If, therefore, the work 
appears to you not too inferior to the works on other sciences 
which htijVO been formed with the assistance of successive 
labourers in the same department, you will show some 
indulgence for the imperfections of our work, and some 
gratitude for the discoveties it contains.’ 

VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Metaphysics. 

S cholars ami critics have attempted in vain to reduce 
the chaos of topics embraced in the ti’catises stitched to¬ 
gether (not otherwise united) and known under the general 
title of Mctaiihysics. But although the ingenious 011011; of 
the Hegelian Michelet* was considered by the French 
Academy worthy of being crowned; and although I admit 
that he has so manipulated the books as to arrange them 
into something like systematic sequence ; yet I would refer 
every unbiassed reader to the original itself, alid ask him if 
any one of the books, considered separately, has the coherence 
and systematic development of topics which would be looked 
for in a modern work ? The fact is we seek for such system¬ 
atic composition only because we regard, and justly, Aristotle 
as a mighty precursor; and Philosophy having since become 
systematic, very much owing to his influouco, we are led to 
infer that he also must have felt the necessities which are 
now universally felt. They were not felt then. He was the 
first who made any attempt to reduce knowledge to a system, 
to make the various branches of inquiry spring from one 
root. And the first attempt at so enormous a scheme may 
be excused if it were defective; while the individual portions 
of the scheme were necessarily in too immature a condition 
for anything like a connected exposition. We might as well 
open the ‘ Natural History of Animals,’ and expect to find * 
there something of our systematic Zoology. Indeed,* the 


* Kabi Michei-et, I'lxajiwn critignede, Vonwage d!ArUtoU intitule Mkuphgsigtie, 
ouvrage cowronnlpw VAcademic, Paris, 1836. 
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presupposition, absurd as it really is, has been generally 
entertained; and moderns have not only expected to find a 
classification and philosophic piinciides in Aristotle’s work, 
but have deluded themselves with the idea that they had 
foimd them.* When ancient works are approached in this 
spirit we need not wonder if they offer little difficulty to an 
inventive ingenuity. The very want of order which sjtrikes 
the mibiassed mind, is seized on as a deliberate touch of 
higher art; and thus Michelet applies the verse 

Souvi'ut nn V)ean di'sonlro eet un effut do I'art; 

without any suspicion, apparently, that the disorder must 
justify itself by its beauty before it can claim to be art, and 
that disorder, simply as such, is not strength, but weakness. 

It is incompatible with the limits and purpose of this 
History to expound at any length the various opinions which 
are jumbled together in the Metaphysics and the Physics. 
Various attempts have been made to reduce them to order,t 
and throughout the twenty centuries which have elapsed 
since they were promulgated, philosophers have quarrelled 
as to the correct interpretations which these opinions should 
receive* It is not thus with the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, or Kant. 

I shall only touch on some of the more important positions. 
Aristotle so clearly saw and so felicitously explained the 
necessity of pursuing the true Method, passing froip. the 
known to the unknown, instead of beginning with the un¬ 
known (and unknowable) to descend to the known, that 
thinkers of the positive order have in all times found tolling 
passages to quote from him, and thinkers of the metaphysical 
order have been prone to despise him as an empiricist. He 
did, indeed, emphatically proclaim the vanity of the « priori 
.method. He insisted on the basis of experience; and he 
always begins an inquiry by enumerating (what is often 

• See this point argued at leiigyi in my Aristotle, chap. xv. 

t Biesb, Die DhVoserphie. dcs Arhtntetes, 1842; Brandis, Aristotdes und sciiio 
NMhfo’gcr, 1853-57 ; IIijaEi., Buiii.e, Tennemvvn, Uittee, Zeller. 
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quite superfluous) the opinions commonly received, and the 
decisions of philosophers, nay, even descending to minute 
examinations of the various meaniugs affixed to terms. This 
eminently unscientific procedure is still largely adopted by 
men of science, who, indeed, find it easier to expound wh'at 
men have said about a fact, than what Nature says about it. 
This is to mistake the history of a science for the exposition 
of a science. What is it to us, who desire to know the fact 
itself, that the profound A, or the illustrious B, thought this 
or that about it ? Had they rational data for their thought ? 
If so, let us have the data, and leave the men to history. 
Aristotle collects the vagrant opinions of common men, 
and the more or less ingenious guesses of philosophers, 
hoping to elicit from these the notiones communes of specula¬ 
tion. But while thus invoking experience, he is led astray 
by the assumption that First Principles and Causes (rd irpana 
Kal curia which form the subject of Philosophy) can be acces-: • 
sible through experience. In one sense this is true, and it 
is the truth which doubtless has misled so many minds. We 
do arrive through experience at generalizations which tran¬ 
scend experience, at laws wider than any particular instances 
accessible to us; but even in their widest sweep, these are 
•only expressions of phenomena, and are purely relative; they 
disclose no absolute causes. Moreover, we have always to be 
on the alert to see that these generalizations express no more 
than experience warrants, and are not fictions of our imagi¬ 
nation. Our tendency is to substitute the formal for the 
material elements of conception, to carry the subjective into 
the objective. And this tendency was so misleading to 
Aristotle that he considered noumena and cause to be better 
known than phenomena. 

He seems so cautious and judicious when "indicating the 
first steps, that we are surprised to find him suddenly on the • 
other side, with no bridge visible over which ho could have 
passed. In his definition of science we see a recognition of 
that generality which is deduced from experience, though 
never given in experience; as when he says that we know 
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by experience that Socrates was cured by the same remedy 
that cured Callias and many others, but we know by science 
that all men attacked by the same disease can be cured by 
the same remedy. It is in necessity and universality that, 
we recognize science; and these cannot be given in expe¬ 
rience. So far all is clear. But when he goes on to explain 
that science is of a deeper and wider knowledge than expe¬ 
rience, because it teaches us the causes and reasons of things, 
and we only know anything correctly when we know not 
simply what it is, but why it is, he quits the ground of expe¬ 
rience and abruptly takes up his position on that of the 
unknowable. He nowhere proves, or attempts to prove, that 
we can know the how and the why; he assumes it. He 
shows that experience of a thousand instances may lead us 
to the conviction that a certain remedy will cure a certain 
malady; but he nowhere shows that this conviction still 
remains nothing but a generalization of experience, and can¬ 
not lead us to a deeper knowledge than that the fact is so; 
why it is so we must learn from another source, if it can be 
learned. 

He is at one with Science in affirming that principles form ^ 
the objects of inquiry; that he who possesses these knows 
all that is subordinate to them, or may know it; whereas he 
who knows particulars by no means necessarily knows prin¬ 
ciples ; finally, that principles, being farthest removed from 
sensations, are the most difficult of attainment. It is only 
when wo come to ascertain what were the principles Aristotle 
conceived as standing thus at the apex of philosophy, that 
we see the wide difference between his speculations and 
modem speculations. There are, he thinks, four first prin-' 
ciples or causes. 

I. The fomuftl cause or essence, known under the scholastic 
titles of ‘ quiddity ’ and ‘ substantial form,’ is what may be 
called the raison d’etre of a thing. Although form cannot 
be disjoined from substance in fact, it can in thought,—and 
that was enough for the ancients. We still preserve the 
idea in such phrases as, ‘ the essence of good government 
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consists in reconciling order with progress; ’ or, ‘ the essence 
of a circle .consists in the eqni-distance of every point in the 
periphery from the centre.’ * The substantial form, in short, 
is that which makes a thing to he what it ^a. N.B.—The 
distinction between the essence of a thing and the essmce-of 
our conception of a thing had not then been admitted into 
philosophy. 

II. The material cause—causa materialis — g vkg kuI to 
vnoKslpnov —is the matter itself, conceived apart from its 
form. Under all the varieties of things we recognize some¬ 
thing which exists as the subject of these varieties; for 
example, the substance of the soul is something distinct from 
its phenomena. 

III. The motor came —efficient cause— g apxg rgs Kivgmm 
—which plays so great a part in scholasticism, is a conceidion 
necessarily added to the two first-named causes, since these 
alone will not explain movement or change. But inasmuch 
as change is incessant, there must be some principle of 
change. Nature is not self-moved; we must, therefore, 
assume a Prime Mover, himself immoveable. 

But even thus we fail to account for the phenomena of this 
changing universe. What is it which determines each par¬ 
ticular movement to be that and not another? What is it 
which causes the harmony, regularity and beauty of the 
world? Obviously a fourth cause:— 

IV. The final cause — to ov evs/ca ml TayaOov. This gives 
to every movement an aim, and a benevolent aim. The 
good of each and the good of all is the final cause of every 
change.f 

* ‘ En conkmplnnt !os clioses.nous voyons qn’olles soiit differentes cntr’clles, ct 
quo cliacuno a quolqiio dioso de pavtioulior qiii la distinpie des autros; c'fst re 
qu’oii appcilc Vessou e d'lino cliose, qn’on dafinit ce qui fait qn’iin( clmr est ee qu’ille 
est.’ —GnATf;sANi)i!; Inirod. a la rhilofojihir, Eojdcn, 1737, p. o. This is sti'iotly 
Aristotelian, and explains the phrase by which Aristotle defines the foraial cause;— 
f) ovala Kol Tii Ti fy flyai. Thephra.se is not grammatically explicable. See 
TiiKtJDEi.KNnnno’s edition of the De Auimi), 1833, pp. 192-471; or Zet.i,kb: Phih- 
sophk dn GrMmi, 1860, ii. 117. 

t ‘Finis vero est, quo res tendit, Finium'hlii prieoptati, alii consequentes. 
Prseoptati ejus generis sunt, ut valetudo quse mcdicameutis et deambulatione com- 
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It is apparent, on the most casual inspection, that no 
one of these causes can be verifiable; no one of them is 
susceptible of any stronger guarantee than that of a certain 
logical concordance in the assumptions we make respecting 
them; but inasmuch as they pass beyond the sphere of ideas, 
and claim to represent external realities. Verification is 
indispensable; yet it cannot be applied. Such conceptions 
are, therefore, utterly imscientific. Nevertheless the slow 
evolution of Science has not altogether disengaged itself 
from their trammels. Even in the present day there are not 
wanting men of eminence who firmly uphold the validity of 
final causes, and believe teleological argument to be an 
instrument of research. This is owing to the lingering in¬ 
fluence of the Subjective Method, an influence almost entirely 
banished from astronomy, physics, chemistry. The Objec¬ 
tive Method teaches that it is idle to assign a final cause, 
unless we believe that we have, or can have, authoritative 
knowledge of what actually were the Creator’s intentions: 
and such knowledge Science modestly disclaims; it endea¬ 
vours to co-ordinate facts; assumptions respecting the inten¬ 
tions of the Creator arc not verifiable; if we accept them as 
we accept other transcendental conceptions, they can only be 
an unlmown quantity in our calctilation. The futility of the 
teleological argument may be se('n in this, that until we have 
discovered the law of succession, until the facts are co- 


imratiir. Consoquontca voro ojiis gonoris snnt, ufc Tnccllcatio ot doamlmlatiu: 
Iiriiiium (‘Him valrtudliiom, deinde on quae valoludini faeiimt/qum-imiiM.’—irun- 
MOIAIIS JjABiiARTTa: Compenilhi HI scicnlia natiiruUn ex Arintufth', iril”, Lih. i. 
p. 6. I camiot quot(! from this once renowned and now forgotlon soliolar, without 
remarking tliat, altliough he oCTupios a prominent place in tlie corrcapondcnco of 
scholars during I lie latter part of the fifteenth century, and was thought hy 
Erasmus to be a * divine man,* whose name could never die, ho has so coinplet(*ly 
passed out of sigh;, that most Enc 3 'clopaedias and 15iogi’a]jhieal Dictionaries do not 
even mention him. A good account of him is given in Johnson : Life, of Linaerc, 
1835, ScsvLiGKit speaks of him as * iucomparabilis doctrimne, divium probitatis.’— 
Couiret Cunhtmm, 1557, Exere. clvii. The notices in Tibabosoiii : Storia (M/u 
Ttai.f 1807, vi.; in ITkbren: Gceckichte der claasischen LUieraivr im Miltel~ 
alter, ii. (WerX:e, 1821-8, v.); and in Cobniani : / Secoli della Utt. Itul., 1818, 
iii., are obviously at second h^d, drawn probably from that marvellous torso of 
Italian erudition, MAZzucaiiXii: Gli Scrittori d’ Italia, 1768, vol. ii. parte i. 266. 
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ordinated, the assiunption of a final cause brings with it no 
illumination, and when the law has been discovered, the 
addition of the final cause brings no increase of knowledge. 

It is a necessary consequence of his conception of Science 
that it deals not with generalities laboriously arrived at 
through inductions, and capable of verification both at every 
ascending step of induction, and every descending step of 
deduction, but ivith generalities which are inaccessible to 
verification. Hegel has a characteristic sneer at the physi- 
• cists of our day : he says ‘ Aristotle’s Physics are Metaphy¬ 
sics ; that which physicists tell us of is what they have seen 
or what delicate instruments they have made, not what they 
have thought.’ * The sneer fiills harmless, for the accusa¬ 
tion is ludicrously inexact; but it may be retorted on the 
metaphysicists that they tell us only what they have thought, 
and not what they, or any one else, can have sem. Aristotle 
did use his eyes. But unhappily, while duly impressed with 
the importance pf Pact, he was under the dominion of the 
metaphysical delusion that a better explanation of the causes 
of phenomena was to be learned from ideas than from pheno¬ 
mena themselves. Thus he not only quitted the observation 
of phenomena and their relations, for speculations upon Being 
apart from phenomena, but, by an inevitable consequence of 
this eiTor, he sought tlie secret of Being in verbal and logical 
distinctions. 

This is what he found: Being is understood in various 
senses. It is either substance or accident; it is either a 
possibility or an actuality. (These four words form the texts 
of interminable discussions throughout the history of meta¬ 
physics. A clear insight into the distinction between objec¬ 
tive and subjective existence would have put an end to these 
discussions at once; but such an insight was long in being 
reached.) What is Substance? According to Aristotle it 
has four dififerent meanings:— 

I. Matter, or the substratum (to wroKstfievov), which. 


* Hegex, Geach. der VhU. ii. 337. 
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because it is the subject of all attributes, and never an attri¬ 
bute itself, is called Being par excellence. 

II. Form {ro rt dvai) is that which is in itself and for 
itse^. Combined with Matter, which is indeterminate, it 
constitutes individual existence. Thus these two categories 
complete the idea of Being, the one representing its poten¬ 
tiality (Hwafiis), the other its actuality {ivifryeia); for Matter 
is Substance only in posse ; Form is Substance in esse. 

. III. The Universal. This Aristotle rightly regards as an 
illusion of philosophers, meaning Plato above all. The Uni¬ 
versal cannot be Substance, for the substance of an indivi¬ 
dual belongs only to the individual, whereas the Universal is 
common to many. Moreover Substance is not an attribute, 
the Universal is. 

IV. Genus. This fourth sense in which Substance is under¬ 
stood is rejected on the same groiinds as the third. 

The distinction, which played so great a part in Arabian 
and Scholastic philosophy, between Matter and Form, between 
potential and actual existence, the Zvvdfiei ov and the hspyda 
ov or ivTgXsxsiq, ov, is an interesting example of the meta¬ 
physical tendency to transport a subjective distinction into 
the objective world, to make ideas the prototypes of things. 
Matter was supposed to exist only as a possibility before it 
received its Form (a confusion of the non-specified with the 
non-existent), the Form giving it actuality. Brass, for 
example, before it is made into a statue by the sculptor, 
exists as brass, in forms quite as real as that of a statue, 
though the Peripatetics declared it to be indeterminate 
matter which passed from possibility into actuality on 
receiving the form of the statue, and, ceasing to be brass 
in general (which it never was), became a brazen thing. 

I have alrpady explained in the Prolegomena the fallacy , 
which is involved in this distinction of potential and actual,! 
and which applies, of course, to the distinction between sub-1 
stance and accident. It is fundamental with Aristotle. I 
Without this distinction his system cannot stand. He never 
suspected that there was no objective reality in his famous 
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Bwanis; that whatever is is, and whatever is not is not. He 
regarded the conquering general as one who, before the 
battle had been fought, was equally a conqueror, though a 
conqueror then in possibility, ip Bvvdfiei. But it is clear ^hat 
this existence post rem is the resultant of a complex concur*- 
rence of conditions, and can only be assigned ante rem, on 
the assumption that we may form our conception of the 
general before the battle out of all the subsequent conditions. 
It is perfectly true that could we have clearly seen all the 
existing conditions, we should also have seen all their effects; 
could we have seen the sti’ength, skill, and courage of his 
army, and the weakness of the enemy, we should have fore¬ 
seen the victory, and esteemed him as the victor. But this 
would be to annUiilate history. We shoiild see simultane¬ 
ously that which in reality was developed successively. 
Strictly speaking, the victor both before and after the battle 
is a man standing in definite relations to conditions past and 
present. These conditions are in turn related to others; 
they are products of preceding conditions, and will produce 
successors. Our conception of the man is determined by our 
knowledge of these. Events being in reality successive and 
not simultaneous, and our imperfect vision of existing* con¬ 
ditions enabling us only to foresee some of their results, our 
conceptions of what is possible {i. e. what may result) 
depend on our knowledge of the actual. As a matter of fact 
nothing really exists till it exists; and nothing exists possibly; 
for possibility is only the uncertainty of our ignorance. 

Matter as potential existence is a subjective fiction. 
Equally subjective is the distinction between existence'per se 
{Kar avTo) and existence per accidens {icard avp^s^n'^os) . There 
is no accident in nature. Everything is essential. The 
pimple on a philosopher’s face, which, according to the con¬ 
veniences of language, would be called an accident, not per¬ 
taining to the essence of the man, unnecessary to our con¬ 
ception of the philosopher, is nevertheless objectively as 
necessary and essential as the skin it disfigures, or as any 
other part of the complex group of realities which in their 
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totality constitute the man. There are grammatical conve¬ 
niences in separating the predicate from the subject, and 
logical conveniences in separating the variable from the in¬ 
variable appearances, designating the former as accidental 
and the latter as essential. But there are no such distinctions 
in being. 

Substance is commonly understood as that which-would 
remain behind when all the accidents were removed. But a 
thorough-going analysis leads us to pure Nothing as the ter¬ 
mination of such a removal of all accidents. Potential exist¬ 
ence is a fiction; useful, it may be, in the department of Logic, 
but dangerously illusive in Metaphysics. 

The theory of Matter and Form is an attempt to solve the 
problem Plato solved by his theory of Ideas. Aristotle 
saw clearly enough the untenability of the ideal theory, but 
his conception of Substantial Forms was only a modification 
of it, and was open to similar objections. Plato said, that 
the Idea of an animal pre-existed, and when united with 
material elements, there was a living reality as a result. 
Aristotle said, that the animal became a living reality when 
the potential animal passed into actuality, its vital principle 
beiifg the Form. 

I may here notice another and kindred conception which 
the Aristotelians seized with great avidity, namely, the con¬ 
fusion of logical with real in the matter of contraries. Thus 
originated the famous principle of Privation, the contrary of 
Fonu. Ho first laid down the axiom that Form could only 
be one of two contraries; and as both these contraries could 
not exist at one and the same instant, the active interference 
of Privation became necessary to account for the contrary 
which was at any instant absent. Thus a man must be either 
cultivated or non-cultivated. He cannot at the same time 
be both. That which prevents his being either is the Priva¬ 
tion of the Form. This verbal jugglery not only found 
wondering admirers in ancient times, it has found admirers in 
our own.* 

* ‘ Voili cette thiiorio fameuse <le la matitro ct do la forme si souvent reprochis 
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1 Bj riigiiig tie ckige! on Virtual anl Actual, Wstance, 
Form, ani Privation, lie and liia Mowers tailt np a Bieory 
of tlie nniverse, wMcli, as intelectnal gjninastics, liad un¬ 
doubted value, but wbicbwas notliWj tolead to discovery, 
Indeed tbe futility of tbe whole scbeie is shown in its utter 
incompetence to eiplain even tbe simple laws of motion, It 
was an unconscious effort to make Logic do tbe work of 
Metaphysics; and the Logic itself bad eitremely question¬ 
able premisses. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Aristotle’s Pstohologt. 

I N my work on Aristotle I have analysed all the writings 
which directly or indirectly treat of psychological ques¬ 
tions ; and from it I may extract a few passages containing 
the leading doctrines. 

The first part of the celebrated De Animd is biological. 
Not until the fifth chapter of the second book does it ap¬ 
proach the question of Sensibility. 

Having defined sensation ‘the result of a motion and an: 
impression,’ he starts this difficulty:—Why is there no sen¬ 
sation from the senses themselves ? That is to say, why, in 
the absence of external objects, do not the senses give sensa¬ 
tion,^ smce fire and earth and the other elements are present 
in them, and it is from these that sensation is derived? 

The answer runs thus:—Because the sensibility is not in a 
state of actuality, but only of potentiality ; * and, therefore, 
it is with it as with a combustible body, which alone, without 
something on fire, docs not bum; for, otherwise, it might 
set fire to itself, and could stand in need of no actual fire. 

He then indicates the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities; each of the special senses perceives a 
special quality, as sight, colour, hearing, sound, &c.; but, 
besides these, there ai’e qualities more generally perceived,, 
belonging not to one sense alone, but to all in common— 
such afe motion, form, number, magnitude. 

** It will not escape the reader that this answer is only a restatement of the 
difficulty in other words; but^it has more the appearance of an answer than that 
given by IlEiiMor.Aus Bardahus : Compendium Scknt. Nut. ex Aristotde, 1547, V-, 
de Animd, p, 51. 
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‘ It is difficult to specify tlie organ pei'cipient of tangible 
qualities, wlietlicr or not it is the flesh, and that which is 
analogous to flesh in other creatures; yet flesh is only a 
medium, and the essential organ, irpSiTov alaOijrqpiov, must be 
something dift'erent and internal. ... Is, then, this 
sentient organ within the flesh, or is it the flesh itself which 
is immediately perceptive? No indication can bo obtaiiuHl 
from the fact of sensation being simultane<)us with tangible 
' impression, for were any one to extend a membrane over his 
flesh, the part would be equally sensible when louched, and 
sensible at the moment of contact; and yet, clearly, the 
sentient organ cannot bo in that membiane. . , . Wlion 

the sentient organ itself is touched, no sensation can there 
or then be produced, any more than a white object can be 
seen when 2 >laced immediately over the surface of the eye; 
and thus it is evident that the 2 )a.rt perceptive of tangible 
iinjUTSsious must be intenud.' Although not stated here, 
we know that by this intenud. part, which is i)erceptive, he 
means the heart, the central seat of all sensibility. 

Chop. XII. is on Pcrce^flion. ‘ It must be admitted that 
each sense is rcceiitive of the scnnUde forme of things (ideas, 
images) without their matter, as wax takes the impress irom 
a seal-ripg without the iron or gold of which the ring is 
made.’ 

Why, then, do plants not feel, seeing that they have a 
psychical organ {popiov ri ^Irv^^iKov), and are impressible by 
tangible objects ? The reason is that they want the 
faculty [pscoTTjTa], which alone would admit of their being 
impressed by sensible forms without the matter. Consti¬ 
tuted as they are they receive the matter along with the 
forms. 

Book III., Chap. I., continues the discussion of Sensibility. 
We have, he says, but five senses. Touch makes us aware of 
whatever is tangible; all other qualities are j)erceived, not 
through touch, but through the media air and water. The 
sentient organs are constituted of these two simple bodies : 
the pupil is comimsed of water, the organ of hearing is com- 
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posod of air, and the organ of smell is of one or the other. 
Fu'e forms no part of any organ; or rather it is an elementj 
common to all, since there is nothing sentient ■without heat. 

We are furnished with several senses, instead of one, in 
order that the common properties of bodies—motion, magni¬ 
tude, number—may the less readily escape notice. If vision 
were our oidy sense, then all other qualities except colour ' 
would escape notice, seeming to be identical with it. But as 
cpmmon properties are manifested by diffex'ent bodies, it is 
evident that they must also bo dift'eront. 

Chap. 11.—‘ Vision must be by sight, or by some other 
sense ; but if by some other sense, then it will be perceptive 
of siglit and colour, the subject of sight, and thus there will 
bo two senses for one office, or the sight itself will be the 
percipient. But if to pei'ceive by sight is seeing, and if that 
which is seen is colour, or something having colour, then if 
any sense is to see, that which sees must first have colour.* 
It is thus manifest that perception by sight is not a single 
perception, for when we cannot see, it is still by sight that! 
we judge both of darkness and light, although not in the I 
same manner.’ 

Tliis, as may be imagined, has been an enticing passage 
to commentators, and is full of pitfalls both of equivoque 
and psychological subtlety. Much of the obscurity of psycho¬ 
logical questions arises from the tendency, almost irresistible, 
to refer all perceptions to the organs of sense, instead of to 
that consciousness which is affected by the organs of sense 
in their action: e. g. perceptions are refeiTod to the retina 
rather than to the optic centre. Hence, also, the confusion 
of objective with subjective, as when we speak o£ a colour 
which is unseen, of a sound wliich is unheard. 

‘ If motion^ production, and impression, are in the product, 
it follows that sound and hearmg, in an active state, must 
pre.-exist potentially in hearing; for the action of the motor 

• War’ nioht das Aiifre somieiiliaft, 

Wie kSnift™ wir das Lielit crbli'.'kon ? 

CioriiE. 
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exists naturally in that which is acted on. It is, therefore, 
not necessary that the motor itself should be in motion. The 
action of a sonorous body is sound, or sounding; that of the 
auditory sense is hearing; for hearing is double, as sound is 
double. The same applies to other senses and pcrceptiouc. 

. Since production and impression are not in that which acts, 
j but in that which is impressed, so the action of the object of 
i perception, and the sensibility, are in the sentient organ. But 
while for some senses the two states have been distinguished 
by separate names—such as sound and hearing—there arc 
i others for which one or the other state is without a name. 
Thus, the action of vision is called sight, but the action of 
colour is unnamed; the action of the gustatory sense is called 
taste, while that of savour is without a name. Since the 
action of the object and the sentient organ is ouo and the 
same, though dift'erent in mode of acting, it follows that 
hearing and sound in this sense must bo lost together, or 
together preserved. But this does not hold of such rela¬ 
tions in potentiality. The earlier writers expressed them¬ 
selves ill, in saying there could be neither black nor white 
without sight, nor savours without taste. And yet they were 
partly right; for as senses and sentient impressions have a 
twofold acceptation, according to their potentiality or activity, 
so what was advanced by these writers may be true of one 
state, and not true of the other. But they reasoned about 
things considered as isolated which do not in truth admit of 
being isolated.’ 

‘ Each sense is perceptive of its own objects, is innate in 
its own organ, as an organ, to discriminate qiialities—Sight 
judging of black'and white, Taste of bitter and sweet. But 
how do we perceive that qualities differ? Evidently by 
some sense, because the impressions are sentient; and the 
flesh cannot be that final sentient, sa)(a70P aladyTypiop, since 
to judge of qualities it must of necessity first touch bodies*.’ 

His meaning here is by no means clear. He says empha¬ 
tically that we have only five sen3e.sq that each sense can 
only discriminate its own objects; that that which perceives 
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white to be different from sweet caanot be the sense of Taste 
nor the sense of Sight, yet it must be a sense, because the 
impression is sentient; finally, he says that the sense cannot 
be Touch, because to judge of qualities, that sense must first 
touch bodies—by which he probably means that white and 
sweet not being tangible, cannot be perceived by Touch. 

What, then, is this judicial sense ? He has nowhere told 
us. Ho enters upon discussions as to whether the judging 
faculty is divisible or indivisible, and this numerically or 
locally; but wliat it is, or where it is, he has not explained in 
this treatise. Elsewhere we gather that he means the com¬ 
mon sensorium, which is in the front centre (heart) of each 
animal.* 

Chap. III .—‘ The soul being characterized generally by 
the faculties, locomotion and- thought, judgment and sensi¬ 
bility, it would seem that thought and reflection are consi¬ 
dered to be forms of sensation. All writers assume that 
thinking, like feeling, is corporeal, and that Like is compre¬ 
hended by Like. But they should have noted the liability 
of the senses to produce en-or. It is manifest that feeling is 
not the same as reflection; the one belonging to all creatui’es, 
the othbr only to a few. Neither is the judging faculty, 
which discerns right from wrong, to be confounded with 
jcnsation; for sensation being derived from particrdars is 
dways true, and belongs to aU animals; but error lies in 
udgment, and none are liable to error save those which have 
eason.’ 

Imagination is then treated. He says it is neither sen -1 
ation nor judgment, yet it is never called up without sensa- 
ion. It is the faculty by which an image of some kind is 
ailed up within us, and is to be ranked with those faculties, 
rich as sensation,* opinion, and knowledge, by which we form 
adgments« 

Chap. IV. has peculiar interest, being devoted to the vovs, 

* T» KBUliy lurrirfriiptov. — Dc Siwmit'uic, i. 467. Compare also Sonina, ii. 

4. 
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or intellect, ‘ that part of the Soul by which it both knows 
and reflects.’ 

‘ K thinking be similar to sensation,’ he says, ‘ then may 
it be some kind of impression by the •object of thought, or 
some other analogous agency. But that which thinks nmst 
then be passive, diraOh, receptive of the Forms of objects, 
and identical with the objects in potentiality, though not so 
in actuality. In a word, the Intellect must be related to 
objects of thought, as sensibility is to objects of perception. 
•Thus, the so-called Intellect of the Vital Principle (and by 
Intellect I mean that which judges and compares) has in 
actuality no existence prior to the act of intelligence.* It 
is very improbable, therefore, that the mind shoiild have 
been commingled with the body; for if this were so, it would 
be a quality of some kind, as hot or cold; or it would have 
some kind of organ such as there is for sensation', but there is 
none such.’ 

‘ It is well said that the Soul is the idace of Forms (totos 
siSuv ); but this is not to be understood of the whole soul, 
only of the cogitative pai't; and of Forms, not in actuality, 
but in potentiality.’ 

He argues that the reflective faculty is not the sensitive 
faculty in a state of repose. ‘ The mind judges of flesh and 
ideal flesh, either by some difterent faculty, or by being itself 
differently affected. It is by sensibility that we judge of hot 
and cold and other properties of flesh; but it is either by 
some distinct faculty—or as a cuiwed line is to a straight 
line—that we judge of ideal flesh.’ 

Chap. V .—Tlie soul is creative. It is essentially an 
energizing influence. Knowledge in activity is identical 
with the object; but in potentiality, it pre-exists in the indi- 


oiBiv iarriv iyepytif rSv Sirruv rply yoeiy. This, if I understand it arifjhh 
means th.at the mind has no substantive existence, but exists only in ii,ct, as a 
function. The passage is very obscure. TnENOEi.KNnuno, who lias a long note on 
the parenthesis, which does not require one, is silent on the only real difficulty. 
Torstbik says, ‘ intellectus non est actu ideacintcquani cogitet ’ (oi* i<my ainoS 
^vats obStpla athii Sri SwaT6» = ov9iv tatty iyepyelif tuy Sytay vply voety), 

cd. De AnimS, p. 198. 
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vidual. ‘Yet rigorously speaking that cannot be said to 
pre-exist which sometimes is, and sometimes is not, reflected 
on. But that alone, whatever it be, which is separate from 
everything else, is deathless and eternal. We have no 
memory of it because it is passionless {diradh) ; and the 
impressible mind is perishable, and without it there can be 
no reflection.’ 

Chap. VI. briefly reiterates the argument that the senses 
are free from error, which arises solely from the judgment. 

Chap. YII .—The opening sentence may be read as a vague 
anticipation of the modem hypothesis, that knowledge, or 
rather the aptitude for acquiring knowledge, becomes de¬ 
veloped in the race, and is thus transmitted from parent to 
child, so that the offspring of European parents is capable of 
acquiring a higher degree of intellectual development than 
the offspring of Australian parents reared under similar con¬ 
ditions. 

Hume’s doctrine* that the mind is simply the succes¬ 
sion of impressions is thus formularized at the close of the 
chapter; ‘ Tlio mind in the act of thinking is the things 

thought of.’ t 

• 

Aristotle has wiatten much about the senses in several 
works. The treatise Da 8cnsu, in the Pnrva Naturalia, is per- 
iiaps the best source we can consult; and it may, therefore, 
JO analysed biiefly here. 

The early philosophers sought in the four elements, earth, 
lir, fire, and water, for the sevei’al bodies constituting the 
lenses. As there ax’e five senses, and only four elements were 
generally recognized, a fifth element was imagined. What 
hat element is, Aiistotle does not say; elsewhere we learn 
t is the Ether. . 

I.—Vision. 

Eve'ry one, he says, believes Vision to be of fire; the 
eason is that men misconceive the phenomenon of sparks 

* Hume: TreaiUc on Human Nature^ Works, 182C, i. 2G9. 

‘t* b vovs itXTiv b Kar* iy4fytioa> rb irpdy/xara yovv. 
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dancing before the eyes when rubbed, especially in the dark. 
But if we cannot deny that we feel and see that which we 
see, it necessarily follows that the eye sees itself. Now, why 
have we this sensation only when the eye is rubbed? 

The explanation oflered is that smooth bodies shine natu¬ 
rally in the dark, though without producing light; now the 
pupil of the eye is smooth; and when the eye is rubbed it 
seems as if that wliich was one became two. The rapid 
motion makes the eye which is seen and that which gees 
appear difFerent. The phenomenon is not producible unless 
the eye be rubbed quickly, and in darkness (I suppose ho 
means by darkness the eye being closed, otherwise the quali¬ 
fication is erroneous), smooth bodies shine no less than 
certain fish heads, and the ink of the cuttlefish. When the 
eye is rubbed slowly, the sensation is not such as to make 
us think that what sees and what is seen are one and the 
same, so that the eye may see itself as in a mirror. 

This, it must be confessed, is not a fortunate attempt at 
explanation. Newton, in one of his celebrated queries added 
to the Optics, first clearly stated that the sparks which ai’ise 
when the eye is rubbed, ‘ arise from such motions excited in 
the bottom of the eye by the pressure and motion of the 
linger, as at other times are excited there by light for 
causing vision.’ But it was Johannes Miiller, stimulated 
by the Farbenlehre of Goethe, who placed beyond a doubt 
the fact that each S 2 )ecial nerve of sense I’esiionds only-in one 
special manner, no matter how various may be the stimuli, 
so that whatever excites the optic nerve excites a luminous 
sensation; whatever excites the auditory or gustatory nerves 
excites sonorous and sapid sensations; and the pressure on 
the skin-nerve which excites pain, excites in the optic nerve 
not pain, but a luminous sensation. 

^Aristotle, knowing nothing of the properties of the optic 
nerve, could not, of course, give an explanation of the 
phenomenon. But his explanation is better than that of 
Empedocles and Plato, who held‘‘the eye to be of fire.’ 
He asks, apropos of this, ‘ If vision is produced when light 
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passes from the eye, as from a lantern, why can we not see 
in the darkness ? To pretend that light is extinguished by 
the darkness, on quitting the eye, is absurd.’ 

He thinks Democritus ‘ right in asserting that the vision 
is ‘^of water,” but wrong in asserting it to be an image 
(appearance, siM^aais), for the image is produced because the 
eye is a smooth surface, and vision is not in it, but in the 
seeing faculty. The aifoction is a refraction, dvd/cXacris <ydp 
TO wddos. But in those days the theory of images and re¬ 
fraction was not understood. Moreover, it is absurd not to 
have asked why the eye alone can see, and not other bodies.’ 

‘ It is correct to say that vision is of water; not because it 
is of water, but because it is diaphanous, and this quality is 
common to air. Water, however, retains and receives it 
better than air, and that is why the pupil and the eye are of 
water. The soul is assuredly not at the surface of the eye, 
‘but within; heijce the eye must be translucent and capable 
of receiving light. Thus men in battle wounded near the 
temple, so that the optic channels (nerves, tropoi) are 
divided, have felt darkness come on as if a lamp had been 
extinguished; for indeed the diaphanous and the pupil form 
a sort of lamp.’ 

‘ Thus it is evident we must assign an element to each 
sense, and say that the part of the eye which sees is of water, 
that which hears is of air, and that which smells is of fire. 
Touch is earthy. Taste is a kind of Touch. The eye is a 
part of the brain ; and the brain is the moistest and coldest 
part of the body. Touch and Taste are coimected Avitli the 
heart, which is the hottest part of the body.’ 

We have next an exposition of Colour. He defines Light 
‘ the colour of the diaphanous per accidens; ’ or, as he ex¬ 
presses it in the Be Animd, ‘ colour is a movement of the 
diaphanous,’ which may be interpreted into an anticipation 
of the modem undulatory theory, the diaphanous standing 
for the elastic ether, and ^ the movement being its undula¬ 
tions. 

‘When there is an igneous body {rrvpSiBss n) in the 
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diaphanous, we have light; when none, we have darkness.* 
That which we call the diaphanous does not belong ex¬ 
clusively to water, air, and other bodies which are translucent. 
It is some common nature and force, which not existing 
separately exists in these bodies and in others, in some ihore 
and in some less.’ f 

What that force was supposed to be I cannot discover 
ft’om the writings now extant; he seems to have considered 
it sufficiently described by its name. ' 

‘ As all bodies have necessarily a limit, so also has the 
diaphanous, and this limit is colour, which is either the limit 
of bodies, or at their limit; and hence the Pythagoreans call 
colour “ the surface.” ’ 

‘ Coloiu' being the limit of the diaphanoias in a limited 
body, it is possible that that which produces light in the air 
Avill also be in the diaphanous in limited bodies, or will not 
be there; and thus, as in the air there may be light or dark¬ 
ness, so in bodies there may be Avhite and black. The white 
and black may be placed side by side, so that both may bo 
invisible separately, on account of their minuteness, yet, 
nevertheless, the result of the two will be visible. Put this 
result can be neither black nor white ; but as it must have 
some colour the colour will be a compound of the two. That 
is how different colours arise. Many colours are also pro¬ 
duced by the combination of the parts : thus three may be 
arranged with two, or four, and other combinations. Those 
colours which depend on proportional numbers are har¬ 
monious, such as purple and scarlet.’ J 


* Tixesio held Light to ho visible heat—lux caloris species est—which is 
tinged by the colours of the objects through which it passes .—De Hcrum Natura, 
1686, vii. 292-3. This is a much more superficial view than that of Aristotle; 
and tho same may be said of most of his deviations from the doctrines of the 
Stagirite. 

iXKi rls iffri Koiidi <l>i(ris Kal Siipo/ius, t glv oi* ((rriv, iv Toinons 5’ iar'i 

Kol rots &\\ois adifmaw ivmdpx^'t rots plv /laWor rots S’ f/rroo. 

For an elaborate exposition of the views held by tho ancients on tho subject 
of colour, see Puantl : Aristot ko iiber die Fatten, erldutcrt dureh eine Ucbcrskln 
dcr Farbenkhre der Alien, Munich, 1849. But perhaps tho most intolligibh 
account is that given by Goeibb : Gcschiehte der Farbenlehre. Werke, xxxis. 
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. II .—Taste and Smell. 

‘ These have great similarity, though produced in different 
organs. The nature of flavours is more evident than that 
of odours, because our sense ef smell is less keen than it is 
in other animals; on the other hand, we have Touch more 
sensitive than any other animal, and Taste is a kind of 
Touch. 

Although water is insipid by nature, it is necessary that 
water should contain all flavours which escape our perception 
on account of their feebleness; or that it should contain a 
matter which is the germ of all flavours; or finally, that 
water having no difference of flavour in it, the cause is heat. 
Thus the flavour of fruit is developed by heat. All the 
flavom-s to be found in fruits are to be found also in the 
earth. At least the ancients thought that water varied with 
the soils through which it passed, which is evident from salt 
waters, as salt is also a kind of earth.* Tims water filtered 
through cinders contracts a bitter taste, and so of the rest. 
We may hence see why plants have their various flavours; 
for moisture, like everything else, is modified by its opposite, 
and dryness is the opposite of moisture. Thiis moisture is 
modified by fire, for fire is by nature dry. Thus when some¬ 
thing sapid is dissolved in water, the water becomes sapid; 
and in the same way nature acts upon the dry element, and 
the earthy element: it filters tlie moisture tlirough the dry 
and earthy, setting it in motion by heat, and giving it all 
the necessary qualities. This modification of moisture is 
flavour.’ 

‘ As various colours arise from the combinations of black 
and white, so various flavours arise from the combinations of 
sweet and bitter; and these combinations may be proportional 
or indefinite. Those which are agreeable depend on nu¬ 
merical proportion. The kinds of flavour resemble those of 
colour; both are seven in number.’ 

s 

* Who were those ancients?* The commentators declare that Mrtbodoiws and 
Anaxagobas are alluded to. Perhaps so; yet the opinion may he found very 
distinctly expressed hy Hipfoceatbs ; De Mre , Loots ct A ( i » is , 
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‘ Odours are perceptible in air and water; tliey are trans¬ 
mitted by the diaphanous which is common both to air and 
water. That water alone suffices is proved by the fact that 
fish have the sense of smell. Odour is dry flavour con¬ 
veyed by the moistui'e in air and water. AH sapid bodies a>,-e 
odorous.’ 

III.— Hearing. 

Either Aristotle forgot to include Hearing in this treatise, 
or else the chapter has been lost. But his views are ex¬ 
pressed in the He Animd (ii. 8), fronwwhich we may borrow 
them in a compressed form. 

' ‘ Soimd is both potential and actual ; for we say that some 

bodies, such as sponge, wool, &c., are without sound, and 
others, as brass, wood, hard and smooth bodies, have sound, 
because able to make sound actual by the action of the medium 
hetween the object and the ear. Actual soiind is the result of 
something in relation to something, and in something; for 
its cause is percussion. Biit with only one body there can 
be no percussion ; so that the sonorous object sounds by its 
relation to another. Without movement there can be no 
percussion, and sound is not produced by the percussion of 
every substance ; and hollow bodies create, by reflex, many 
percussions after the fii’st, owing to the medium within them 
having been set in motion and being unable to escape. 
Sound is audible in air, and lees distinctly in Avater.* But 
neither air nor water can be the cause of sound, since there 
must be a percussion of solid bodies against each other and 
against the air.’ 

‘A vacuum is justly called the lord of hearing {Kvpiov 
rov aKoveiv), for the air a 2 )pears to be a vacuum, and when 
moving continuously creates hearing. But being very dif¬ 
fluent, it gives out no sotind, unless when that whicl\ is per¬ 
cussed is smooth: in this case the air becomes uniform over 

* An OTTOP whieh obsen’ation miglit liave gnurdod against; since very simple 
ixperience shows water to bo a better conductor oftiouiid then air. The velocity 
rith which sound traverses water has been calcuhitod as four times its velocity 
trough air. 
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its surface, for the surface of a smooth body is one. Every 
sonorous body sets in motion the air which is, by continuity, 
one with the organ of hearing; and sound being in the %ir, 
the air without the organ sets in motion the air within. An 
animal, therefore, does not hear in every part, for every part 
does not contain, air. The air itself, owing to its diffluence, 
is without sound; but when confined, its motion produces 
sound. The air within the ear is so immured as to be in¬ 
capable of escape; * and this, in order that the sense may 
perceive accurately all variations of its movement. And 
thus we are enabled ft hear in water; for the water cannot 
gain access to the congenital air, or pass through the con¬ 
volutions of the ear. The ear is constantly giving out sound, 
as a honi docs; for the air within it is continually moving 
in some peculiar manner. Hence we speak of hearing by a 
vacuum and something resonant, because we hear by the 
part which contains the air confined within it.’ 


IV .—Sensation in general. 

Having passed the Senses in review, he then touches on 
certitin general questions relative to sensation. And first of 
its divisibility ad infinitum. 

If bodies are infinitely divisible, are the impressions they - 
make on iis equally so? This question Aristotle answers j 
with manifest superiority over Sir William Hamilton, who^ 
probably from an unsuspected reminiscence, has used the 

* The triinslation in tlio text carao spontaneously from my pen, because I iras 
not aware that the language of Aristotle had puzzled the commentators. (Seo 
Turndki kstiuro, p. 386, for an example.) The sense is so plain that I cannot 
even now comprehend how it has been missed. Aristotle says the air in the ear 
is immoveable or unmoved, oKivTiTos; mmohilis is Busskmakeb’s translation, 
immowuhte is CotuEii’s. Yet inasmuch as the movement of this air is mentioned 
immcdiatfly afterwards, the verbal contradiction is glaring; yet it is only verbal. 

If we suppose that luclvriTos has reference to the air which ir rots itriy iyKartfKo. 

(is immured within the cars), the meaning is obvious enough. A man is 
said to be immoveable from his studio or bureau without any imputation on his 
power of movement; but canmentators, boggling at small eon trad ictions, and 
passing by great ones without remark, would point out that a man cannot be im¬ 
moveable if ho move at afi. 
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very same illustrations to justify his own doctrine of ‘ latent 
consciousness.’ That our consciousness may arise out of un- 
cqpscious modifications is evident, according to Hamilton, in 
the fact of a minimum visible, which is the smallest surface 
that can be seen: ‘ It is plain that if we divide this minimum 
visible into two parts, neither half can by itself be an object 
of vision or visual consciousness. They are, severally and 
apart, to consciousness as zero. But it is evident that each 
part must have produced in us a certain modification, real 
though unperceived, for as the perceived whole is nothing 
but the union of unperceived halves, sd^the perception is only 
the sum of the tw^ modifications, each of which severally 
eludes our consciousness.’ * 

Tlie fallacy of this argument may be disclosed in a counter 
illustration : the stick which at a distance of three feet just 
toucBes us, and produces the sensation of contact, Avill no 
longer produce that sensation if broken in half, and held 
towards us at a distance of three feet: it will not affect our 
consciousness at all: the two halves thus pointed towards us 
do not produce modifications in our consciousness the sum 
of which is perceived when the whole touches us. Hamilton’s 
mistake lies in the vague conception of a minimum visible, 
which being the extreme point of visual consciousness, any¬ 
thing beyond that extreme must necessarily pass altogether 
beyond the sphere of consciousness. It does not become 
lg.tent ; for consciousness it becomes non-existent. The dif¬ 
ference in degree has amounted to a difference in land. 

Aristotle justly says that the sensible qualities are named 
such because they produce sensation. ‘All magnitude is 
necessarily sensible. "W^re it otherwise there would be 
bodies which had no colour, no weight, nor any other quality, 
and which consequently would not be perceptiblfe to us, since 
it is by such qualities that we have perception. But the 
sensible is composed of sensible qualities, and assuredly not 

* Hamilton: Lectures on Metaphysics, 1859, i. 350, It is strange that neither 
the erudite Hamilton, nor his erudite editors, should have moutionod Aristotle in 
this place. 
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of mathematical definitions.* How do we form any judg¬ 
ment of sensible things? By the intellect? But the ideas 
are only possible when based on sensations. The solution of 
these questions makes nyinifest why the kinds of colour, 
'taste, &c., are limited, or finite. It is because in all things 
which have extremes there must also be intermediate points 
of limitation; now contraries are extremes, and in all sen¬ 
sible impressions there are contraries, as white and black in 
• colom*, sweet and bitter in taste. A body that is continuous 
therefore may be infinitely divided into unequal parts, but its 
divisibility into cquM parts is finite. That which is not con- 
tmuous as a whole has its parts (species) finitely divisible. 
Since we call the sensible qualities species, and they are 
always continuous, we imist distinguish between the actual 
and potential; and hence wc do not see the millionth part 
when we see the million, nor do we hear the quarter-tone 
when we hear the melody; the intei’val is imperceptible and 
is lost in other sounds. It is the same with the infinitely 
little in other sensibles : they are potentially visible, but not 
actually visible when isolated.f Thus the line of one foot is 
potentially in the line of two feet; but exists actually only 
when alone. The infinitely small qualities are lost in sur¬ 
rounding bodies, as di’ops of peiTume poured into the sea. 
This infinitely little which transcends sensation is neither 
sensible in itself nor by itself, for it is only sensible poten¬ 
tially in the larger quantity.’ 

I have preserved the Aristotelian phraseology, but the 
reader will find little difliculty in disengaging the meaning, 
and will perceive how this distinction of the potentially and 
actually visible agrees with and yet rises superior to Hamil¬ 
ton’s idea of our being unconsciously modified by that which 


• * irai/cTrai pUyfiot cSaiiyrav aSivarav yiip KfvKoy ftiv Spay fiii Toahy Sc (tySp 
lit] oSrcDr, lySixotr' S,y elyal ti irSfia us^iy tx"*' XP"/*®! fidpas, /hiS* ifXAo ri 
TotovToy vddos' fivr* ou5’ atffBTirhv SAws' raura ySp ret Ti &p rtitrPijTii' 

form inyK(lp.(yoy oSk oWjjtSi'. ’AAA’ ivayKaiyy ' oa yhp Sij (k yf tSc pa9i!pa- 
TiKcSy, vi. 445. 

t yiip Spari,.iyepyfl<f 5’ o5, tray xwpwSp- 
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never reaches the conscionsness, so that two zeros may make 
an unit. 

I Ill the concluding chapter he enters upon the question 
whether we can have two different sensations in the same 
\ instant of time; a question of some psychological interest.' 
! He answers it in the negative. 

In reviewing Aristotle’s opinions on the Senses, it is 
requisite to bear in mind that he was wholly without the 
anatomical and physiological, no less than the physical and ' 
chemical knowledge, which could have given an assured 
basis to his speculations. It is a subject which, even in our 
own day after so much laborious inquiry, is only begiiming 
to be understood; and the psychologist will have many 
years yet to wait, before science furnishes him with the data 
he requires. 

I must not linger longer over Aristotle, the more so as his 
researches in Physics and Biology have been handled by me in 
some detail in the work already mentioned. There I have 
/pointed out how his reliance on experience and mduction 
led him to fruitful results, and how the a priori Method sub¬ 
stituted for observation and induction led him into error. 
The combination of the two tendencies is very noticeable in 
his works. It prevents his being clear and consistent, but 
it gives his works a singular prestige. All schools find dicta 
there. All opinions seem more or less anticipated. He 
stimulates the activity of his readers, provokes them by his 
obscurity and irreconcilable assertions, and imposes on them 
by the weight of his intellect, so that they cannot help 
fancying he had some profound meaning in sentences which 
were mere guesses, incapable of proof. They meet with 
many passages which light up whole tracks of inquiry, and 
many subtle distinctions which have taken their placb in 
philosophy, as for example that of the primary and secondary 
qualities of body; and they naturally su^ose that passages 
dbscure to them have an inner light. 

The contribution of Aristotle to the historical evolution of 
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Science was considerable, although his special inquiries were 
seldom successful. He instituted the important science*of, 
Logic I directed men’s attention to the necessity of exa-/ 
mining the grounds of knowledge and tlie forms of thought./ 
Jle also made philosophy embrace all topics of rational re¬ 
search. But his crowning glory was the impulse'he gave to 
the purely scientific spirit by his constant appeal to Experi¬ 
ence as the source of knowledge, and his insistance on the 
jinethods of Observation and Induction. If his teaching 
fostered the vexatious quibbling of schoolmen, it also fostered 
the scientific research of the Arabs. Both tendencies are 
more or less due to his influence, and hence it is that his 
mighty intellect may justly be regarded as the dominant 
power in all subsequent speculation, till the rise of the 
modem schools. 
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Summary op the Soceatio Movement. 

Socrates appeared during tlio reign of scepticism. The 
various tentatives of the early thinkers had all ended in • 
a scepticism, which was turned to dexterous use by the 
Sophists. Socrates esctped this scepticism by a new deve¬ 
lopment of Method. Armed with this instrument, he with¬ 
drew men from metaphysical speculations about Nature, 
which had led them into the inextricable confusion of doubt. 
He bade them look at man. Moral Philosophy took the 
place of i^hysical and metaphysical spccidation. The Cyre- 
naics and the Cynics attempted to carry out his method; 
but, as they did so in a one-sided manner, their endeavour 
was only partially successful. 

•Plato, the youngest and most remarkable of the disciples 
of Socrates, accepted the Method, and applied it more widely. 
Nevertheless Ethics furnished the most important of his 
speculations. Physics were subordinate to and illustrative of 
Ethics. The Tiaith—the God-like existence—which ho for 
ever besought men to contemplate that they might share it, 
had always an ethical object: it was sought by man for his 
own perfection. How to live in a maimer resembling the 
Gods, was the fundamental problem which he set himself to 
solve. But there was a germ of scientific speculation in 
his philosophy, and this germ was developed by his pupil, 
Aristotle. 

The difference between Socrates and Aristotle is immense: 
Plato, however, fills up the interval. In Plato we see the 
transition-point of development, both in Method and in Doc¬ 
trine. Metaphysical speculations are intimately connected 
with those of Ethics. In Aristotle, Ethics only form one 
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brancli of pbilosopliy: tbe otiier brandies usurp tbe larger 
share of bis attention. 

One result of Aristotle’s labours was predsely this: be 
brought Philosophy round again to that condition from 
which Socrates had wrested it; he opened the world again 
to speculation. 

Was then the advent of Socrates nullified? No. The 
Socratic Epoch conferred the double benefit on humanity of 
having first brought to light the importance of Ethical 
Philosophy, and of having substituted a new and incom¬ 
parably better Instrument for the one employed by the early 
speculators. That Instrument sufficed for several centuries. 

In Aristotle’s systematization of the Method, and, above 
all, in his bringing Physics and Metaphysics again into the 
region of Inquiry, he paved the way for a new epoch-the 
epoch of Scepticism; not indeed the unmethodical Scepti¬ 
cism of helpless baffled guessers, like that which preceded 
Socrates; but the methodical and dogmatic exposure of the 
vanity of philosophy. 
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Second Crisis in Philosophy—The radical imperfection 
of the Subjective Method again becomes manifest in 
the impossibility of applying its criterion. 


CHAPTEE I. 

THE SCEPTICS. 

§ I. PyRRDO. 

I N the curious train which accompanied the expedition of 
Alexander into India, there was a serious, reflective man, 
who followed him from a purely philosophical interest: that 
man was Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptical jfliilosophy. 
Conversing with the Gymnosophists of India, he must have 
been struck with their devout faith in doctrines so unusual 
to him; and this spectacle of a race of wise and studious 
men believing a strange creed, and acting upon their belief, 
may have led him to reflect on the nature of belief in general. 
He had already, by the philosophy of Democritus, been led 
to question the origin of knowledge; he had learned to 
doubt; and now this doubt became irresistible. 

On his return to Elis he became remarked for the practical 
philosophy which he inculcated, and the simplicity of his 
life. The profound and absolute scepticism with which he 
regarded all speculative doctrines, had the same effect upon 
him as upon Socrates : it made him insist wholly on moral 
doctrines. He was resigned and tranquil, accepting life as 
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lie found it, and guiding himself by the general precepts of 
common-sense. Socrates, on the contrary, was uneasy, rest¬ 
less, perpetually questioning himself and others, despising 
metaphysical speculations, but eager for truth. Pyrrho, dis¬ 
satisfied with all the attempts of his predecessors to solve 
the great problems they had set to themselves, declared the 
problems to be insoluble. Socrates was also dissatisfied; 
he too declared that he knew nothing; but his doubt was 
an active, eager, questioning doubt, used as a stimulus to 
investigation, not accepted as a final result of all investi¬ 
gation. The doubt of Pyrrho was a reprobation of all philo¬ 
sophy; the doubt of Socrates was the opening through 
which a now philosophy was to be established. Their lives 
accorded with then; doctrines. Pynho, the grand Priest 
of Elis, lived and died in happiness, peace, and universal 
esteem.* Socrates lived in perpetual warfare, was always 
inisundorstood, was ridiculed as a sophist, and perished as a 
blasphemer. 

The precise doctrines of PyiTho it is now hopeless to 
attempt to recover. Even in antiquity they were so mixed 
up with those of his followers, that it was found impossible 
to separate them. We are forced, therefore, to speak of the 
sceptical doctrines as they are collected and systematized by 
that acute and admirable writer, Sextus Empiricus. 

The stronghold of Scepticism is impregnable. It is this ; 
There is no criterion of truth. Plato had propounded his 
Ideal Theory, Aristotle refuted it by proving it to'be purely 
subjective. But then the theory of Demonstration, which 
Aristotle placed in its stead, was not that equally subjective ? 
What was this boasted Logic, birt the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of Ideas obtained originally through Sense ? Accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, knowledge could only be a knowledge of 
phenomena; although he too wished to make out a science 
of •Causes. And what are Phenomena? Phenomena are 

* All the stories about him,which protend to illustrate tlie effects of his scep¬ 
ticism in real life are too trivial for refutation, bein^ obviously the invention of 
those who thought Pyrrho ought to have been consequent in absurdity. 

VOL. I. ’Z 
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the Appearances of things. But whore exists the criterion 
3f the truth of these Appearances ? How are we to ascertain 
the exactitude of the accordance of these Appearances with 
the Things of which they are Appearances? We know full 
well that Things appear differently to iis at different time^; 
appear differently to diffei’ent individuals; appear differently 
to different animals. Ai’e any of these Appearances true ? 
If so, which are ? and how do you know which are true ? 

Moreover reflect on this: We have five senses, each of 
which reveals to us a different quality in the object. Thus 
an Apple is presented to us : we see it, smell it, feel it, taste 
it, hear it bitten; and the sight, smell, feeling, taste, and 
sound, are five difterent A 2 )pearances—five different Aspects 
under which we i)erceivc the Thing. If we had three Senses 
more, the Thing would have three qualities more ; it would 
l>resent three more Aiq)oarances : if we had three Senses 
loss, the Thing would have but three qualities loss. Are 
these qualities wholly and entirely dependent upon our 
Senses, or do they really appertain to the Thing? And 
do they all appertain to it, or oidy some of them? The 
differences of the impressions made on different people seem 
to prove that the qualities of things are dependent on.the 
Senses. These differences at any rate show that things do 
not jjresent one uniform series of Appc'arances. 

All we can say with truth is, that Things ai)pear to us in 
such and such a manner. That we have Sensations is true; 
but we cannot say that our Sensations are true images of the 
Things. That the Api>le we have is brUliant, round, odorous 
and sweet, may be very true, if we mean that it aj^pcars 
such to our senses; but, to keener or duller vision, scent, tact, 
and taste, it may be duU, imgged, offensive, and insipid. 

Amidst this confusion of sensuous impressions. Philo¬ 
sophers pretend to distinguish the true from the false; they 
assert that Eeason is the Criterion: Eeason distinguishes. 
Plato and Aristotle are herein agreed. Very well, rei)ly the 
Sceptics, Eeason is your Criterion. But what i)roof have you 
that this Criterion itself distinguishes truly ? You must not 
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return to Sense : that has been already given up; you must 
rely upon Eeason; and we ask you what proof have you 
that your Eeason never errs ? what proof have you that it 
is ev&r correct. A Criterion is wanted for your Criterion; and 
SO' on ad infinitvm. 

The Sceptics maintain that because our knowledge is only 
the knowledge of Phenomena, and not at aU of Eoumena— 
because we only know Things as they appear to us, not as 
they really are —all attempt to penetrate the mystery of 
Existence must be vain; for the attempt can only he made 
on appearances. But, although absolute Truth is not at¬ 
tainable by man, although there caimot be a science of 
Being, there can be a science of Appearances. The Pheno¬ 
mena, they admit, are true as Phenomena. What we have 
to do is therefore to obseiwe and classify Phenomena; to 
trace in them the resemblances of coexistence and succes¬ 
sion, to trace the connections of cause and effect; and, having 
done this, we shall have founded a Science of Appearances 
adequate to om* wants. 

But the age in which the Sceptics lived was not ripe for 
such a conception: accordingly, having proved the impossi¬ 
bility of a science of Being, they supposed that they had 
established the impossibility of all Science, an^ had de¬ 
stroyed all grounds of certitade. It is worthy of remark 
that modern Sceptics have added nothing which is not 
implied in the principles of the Pyri’honists. Tlie arguments 
by which Hume thought he destroyed all the giwinds of 
certitude are differently stated from those of Pyrrho, but 
not differently founded; and they may be answered in the 
same way. 

The Sceptics had only a negative doctrine; consequently, 
only a negatiVe influence. They corrected the tendency of 
the mind towards accepting its conclusions as adequate ex¬ 
pressions of the facts; they served to moderate the impe¬ 
tuosity of the speculative spirit; they showed that the 
pretended Philosophy *of the day was not so firmly fixed 
as its professors supposed. It is curious, indeed, to have 
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witnessed the gigantic efforts of a Socrates, a Plato, and an 
Aristotle, towards the reconstruction of Philosophy, which 
the Sophists had brought to ruins—a reconstruction, too, 
on different ground—and then to witness the hand of the 
iconoclast smiting down that image, to witness the pitilecs 
logic of the Sceptic undermining that laboriously-constructed 
edifice, leaving notliing in its place but another heap of ruins, 
like that from which the edifice was built; for, not only did 
the Sceptics refute the notion that a knowledge of Appear¬ 
ances could ever become a knowledge of Existence, not only 
did they exhibit the fallacious nature of sensation, and the 
want of certitude in the aflirmations of Reason, they also 
attacked and destroyed the main positions of that Method 
which was to supply the ground of ceiditudo; they attacked 
Induction and Definitions. 

Of Induction, Sextus, in one brief, pregnant chapter, writes 
thus:—‘ Liduction is the conclusion of the Universal from in¬ 
dividual things. But this Induction can only be correct in as 
far as all the individual things agi’ee with the Universal. 
This universality must therefore be verified before the Induc¬ 
tion can be made: a single ease to the eontrary would de¬ 
stroy the truth of the Induction.’* “ - 

We will illustrate this by an example. Tlie whiteness of 
swans shall be the Induction. Swans are said to be white 
because all the individual swans we may have seen are white. 
Here the Universal (whiteness) seems induced from the parti¬ 
culars ; and it is true in as far as all particular swans are 
white. But there are a few black swans; one of these parti¬ 
cular black swans is sufficient to destroy the former Induc¬ 
tion. If, therefore, says Sextus, you arc not able to verify 
the agreement of ^he universal with every particular, i.e. if 
you are not able to prove that there is no svfan not black, 
you are unable to draw a certain and accurate Induction. 
That you cannot make this verification is obvious. 

In the next chapter Sextus examines Definitions. He 

* Pyrrhm. Hypot. toI. ii. c. xv. p. 04. The edition I use is the Paris folio of 
1621, the first of the Greek text. 
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pronounces them perfectly useless. If wc know the thing 
we define, we do not comprehend it because of the definition, 
but we impose on it the definition because we know it; and 
if we are ignorant of the thing we would define, it is impos¬ 
sible to define it. 

Although the Sceptics destroyed the dogmatism of their 
predecessors, they did not substitute any dogmatism of their 
own in its place. The nature of their scepticism is happily 
characterized by Sextus in his comparison of them with 
Democritus and Protagoras. Democritus had insisted on 
the uncertainty of sense-knowledge; but he concluded 
therefrom that objects had no qualities at all resembling 
those known to us through sensation. The Sceptics con¬ 
tented themselves with pointing out the uncertainty, but 
did not pronounce decisively whether the qualities existed 
objectively or not. 

Protagoras also insisted on the uncertainty, and de¬ 
clared man to be the measure of truth. He supposed 
that there was a constant relation between the trans¬ 
formations of matter and those of sensation; but these 
suppositions he alfirmed dogmatically; to the Sceptic they 
wefe uncertain. 

This general incertitude often betrayed the Scejitics into 
ludicrous dilemmas, of which many specimens have been 
preserved. Thus they said, ‘We assert'nothing—no, not 
even that we assert nothing.’ But if the reader wishes to 
sec this distinction between a thing seeming and a thing 
being, ridiculed with a truly comic gusto, he should turn to 
Moliere’s Mariage Force, act i. sc. 8. Such follies form no 
portion of our subject, and we leave them with some plea¬ 
sure to direct our attention to more worthy efforts of human 
ingenuity. 
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THE KPICUllEANS. 

§ L Epicueus. 

T he Epicureans are condemned in their names. Wo 
before noticed how the meaning attached to the name 
of Sophist inadvertently gives a bias to every judgment of 
the School, and renders it extremely difficult to conceive 
the members of that School otherwise than as shameless 
rogues. Equally difficult is it to shake off the influence of as¬ 
sociation with respect to the Epicureans; although historians 
are now pretty well agreed in believing Epicurus to have been 
a man of pure and virtuous life, and one whose doctrines were 
moderate and really inculcating abstemiousness. 

Epicurus was bom 01. 109 (b.c. 342), at Samos, according 
to some; at Gargettus, in the vicinity of Athens, according 
to others. His parents were poor, his father a teacher of 
grammar. At a very early age, ho tells us, his philosophical 
career began: so early as his thirteenth year. But we must 
not misunderstand this statement. He dates his career from 
those first questionings which occupy and perplex most 
young minds, especially those of any superior capacity. He 
doubtless refers to that period when, boy-like, ho puzzled his 
teacher with a question beyond that teacher’s power. 
Hearing the verse of Hesiod wherein all things are said to 
arise from Chaos, Epicurus asked, ‘And whence came 
Chaos?’ 

‘ Whence came Chaos ? ’ Is not this the sort of question 
to occupy the active mind of a boy? Is it not by such 
questions that we are all led into philosophy ? To philosophy 
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he was referred for an explanation. The writings of Demo¬ 
critus fell in his way, and were eagerly studied ; the writings 
of others followed; and, his vocation being fixed, he sought 
instruction from many masters. But from all these masters 
Re could gain no solid convictions. They gave him hints; 
and working upon the materials they furnished, he produced 
a system of his own, by which we presume he justified his 
claim to being self-taught. 

* His early years were agitated and unsettled. He visited 
Athens at eighteen, but remained there only one year. He 
then passed to Colophon, Mitylene, and Lampsacus. He 
returned to Athens in his six-and-thirtieth year, and there 
opened a school, over which he presided till his death, 01. 
127 (b.c. 272). 

The place he chose for his school was the famous Garden, 
a spot pleasantly typical of his doctrine. The Platonists had 
their Academic Grove; the Aristotelians walked along the 
Lyceum; the Cynics growled in the Cynosarges; the Stoics 
occupied the Porch; and the Epicureans had their Garden. 

Here, in the tranquil Garden, in the society of his friends, 
he jjassed a peaceful life of speculation and enjoyment. The 
Mendship which existed amongst them is well known. In a 
time of general scarcity and famine they contributed to each 
other’s support, showing that the Pythagorean notion of 
community of goods was imnecossary alnongst friends, who 
could confide in each other. At the entrance of the Garden 
they placed this inscription: ‘ The hospitable keeper of this 
mansion, where you will find pleasure the highest good, will 
present you liberally with barley-cakes and water fresh from 
the spring. The gardens will not provoke your appetite by 
artificial dainties, but satisfy it with natural supplies. Will 
you not be well entertained? ’ 

Thd Garden has often been called a sty; and the name of 
Epicurean has become the desigfnation of a sensualist. But, 
in spite of his numerous assailants, the character of Epiciu’us 
has been rescued from contempt, both by ancient and by 
modern critics. Diogenes Laertius, who gives some of the 
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accusations in detail, easily answers them by an appeal to 
facts; and modem writers have been at no loss to discover 
the motive of the ancient calumnies, which mostly proceeded 
from the Stoics. A doctrine like that of Epicurus would, at 
aU times, lend itself to gross misrepresentation; but in ah 
epoch like that in which it appeared, and contrasted with a 
doctrine so fiercely opposed to it as the doctrine of the Stoics, 
Ave cannot wonder if the bitterness of opposition translated 
itself into calumny. It is one of the commonest results of 
speculative differences to make us attribute to our opponent’s 
opinions the consequences Avhich we deduce from them, as if 
they were indubitably the consequences he deduces for him¬ 
self. Our opinions are conducive to sound morality: of that 
we are convinced; and being so convinced, it is natural for 
us to believe that contrary opinions must be immoral. Our 
opponent holds contrary, ergo immoral opinions; and we 
proclaim his immorality as an unquestionable fact. In this, 
hoAvever, there is a slight forgetfulness, namely, that our 
opponent occupies exactly similar ground, and what we think 
of him, he thinks of us.. 

The Stoics had an ineffable contempt for the weakness and 
effeminacy of the Epicureans. The Epicureans had ilu 
ineffable contempt for the spasmodic rigidity and unnatural 
exaggeration of the Stoics. They libelled each other; but the 
libels against the Epicureans have met with more general 
credit than those against the Stoics, from the more imposing 
character of the latter, both in their actions and doctrines. 

Epicurus is said to have been the most voluminous of all 
Greek Philosophers, except Chiysippus; and although none 
of these works are extant, yet so many fragments are pre¬ 
served here and there, and there is such ample testimony as 
to his opinions, that there are few writers of whose doctrine 
we can speak with greater certainty; the more so as it does 
not in itself present any difficulties of comprehension. 

Nothing can be more unlike Plato and Aristotle than 
Epicurus; and this difference may be characterized at the 
outset by their fundamental difference in the conception of 
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Philosophy, which Epicurus regarded as the Art of Life,_and ‘ 
not the Art of Timth. Philosophy, he said, was the power 
(ev^pyeia) by which Eeason conducted man to happiness. 
The investigations of Philosophy he despised: they were not 
only uncertain, but contributed nothing towards happiness; 
and of course Logic, the instrument of Philosophy, found no 
favour in his sight. His system was, therefore, only another 
form of Scepticism, consequent on his dissatisfaction with 
prtivious systems. Socrates had taught men to regard their 
own nature as the great object of investigation; but man 
does not interrogate his own nature out of simple curiosity, 
or for simple erudition: he studies his nature in order that 
he may improve it; he learns the extent of his capacities in 
order that he may properly direct them. The aim, therefore, 
of all such inquiries must be Happiness. And what con-! 
stitutes Happiness? Upon this point systems differ: all' 
profess to teach the road to Happiness, and all point out 
divergent roads. There can be little dispute as to what is 
Happiness, but infinite disputes as to the way of securing it,* 
In the Cyrenaic and Cynic Schools we saw this question 
leading to very opposite results ; and the battle we are now 
to See renewed on similar ground between the Epicureans 
and the Stoics. 

Epicurus, like Aristippus, declared that Pleasure con- 
stittited Happiness; all animals instinctively pursue it, and 
as instinctively avoid Pain. Man should do deliberately 
that which animals do instinctively. Every Pleasure is in 
itself good; but, in comparison with another, it may become 
an evil. The Philosopher differs from the common man in 
this : That while they both seek Pleasure, the former knows 
how to forego certain enjoyments which will cause pain and 
vexation hereafter; whereas the common man seeks only tlie 
immediate enjoyment. The Philosopher’s art enables him to 

* At a meeting of Socialists in London to discuss in a friendly way the means 
of reforming the world, M. P;e»rc Iatoux rose and addressed his brethren thus : 

‘ Nom votdom arriver au Paradis, nest-ce pas t n'est-ce pas t Eh bkii! it ne s agit 
}ue (Ty arriver t Voila! ’ 
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j foresee what will be the result of his acts; and, so foreseein'i', 
: he will not onlyaroid those enjoyments which occasion grief, 
I but know how to endure those pains from which surpassing 
I pleasure will result. 

True happiness, then, is not the enjojunent of the momfcnt, 
but the enjoyment of the whole life. We must not seek to 
intensify, but to equalize : not debaxichery to-day and satiety 
to-morrow, but equable enjoyment all the year round. No 
lif can be pleasant except a virtuous life ; and the pleasutes 
of the body, although not to be despised, are insignificant 
when compared with those of the soul. The fonner are but 
momentary; the latter embrace both the past and future. 
Hence the golden rule of Temperance. Epicunis not only 
insisted on the necessity of moderation for continued enjoy¬ 
ment, he also slighted, and somewhat scorned, all exquisite 
indulgences. He fed moderately and plainly. Without 
interdicting luxuries, he saw that Plensure was purer and 
more endui-ing if luxuries were dispensed with. This is the 
gi’oimd upon which Cynics and Stoics built their own ex¬ 
aggerated systems. They also saw that simplicity was 
preferable to luxury; but they pushed their notion too far. 
Contentedness with a little, Epicurus regarded as a gt’cat 
good; and he said, wealth consisted not in having great 
possessions, but in having small wants. He did not limit 
man to the fewest possible enjoyments : on the contrary, he 
wished him in all ways to multiply them; but he wished him 
to be able to live upon little, both as a preventive against 
ill-fortune, and as an enhancement of rare enjoyments. The 
man who lives jdainly has no fear of poverty, and is better 
able to enjoy exquisite pleasures. 

Virtue rests upon Free Will and Eeason, which are in¬ 
separable: since, without Free Will our Reason would be 
passive, and without Eeason our Free Will would bb blind. 
Everything, therefore, in human actions which is virtuous or 


vicious depends on man’s knowing and willing. Philosophical 
education consists in accustoming the Mind to judge accu¬ 
rately, and the Will to choose manfully. 
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From this slight outline of his Ethical doctrine may be 
seen how readily it furnished arguments both to assailants 
and to defenders. We may also notice its vagueness and 
elasticity, which would enable many minds to adapt it to 
their virtues or to their vices. The luxurious would see in it 
only an exhortation to their own vices; the temperate would 
see in it a scientific exposition of temperance. 

Epicureanism, in leading man to a correct appreciation of 
the moral end of his existence, in showing him how to be 
truly happy, has to combat with many obstructions which 
hide from him the real road of life. These obstructions 
are his illusions, his prejudices, his errors, his ignorance. 
This ignorance is of two kinds : first, ignorance of the laws 
of the external world, which creates absurd superstitions, and 
troubles the soul with false fears and false hopes; hence the 
necessity of some knowledge of Physics. The second kind of 
ignorance is t^t of the nature of man; hence the necessity 
of the Epicurean Logic called Canonic, which is a collection 
of rules respecting human reason and its application. 

The Epicurean psychology and physics were derived from 
the Democritean. The atoms of which the universe is formed ^ 
are supposed to be constantly throwing off some of their ; 
parts, avoppoai: and these, in contact with the senses, produce ' 
seirsation, a’lcrOrjans. But Epicurus did not maintain that ■ 
these diToppoai were images of the atoms; he believed them 
to have a certain resemblance to their atoms, but was unable 
to point out where, and in how far this resemblance exists. 
Every sensation must be true as a sensation; and,' as such, 
it can neither be proved nor cdntradicted; it is dXoyos. The 
sensations of the insane and the dreaming are also true; and, 
although there is a difference between their sensations and 
those of sane and waking men, yet Epicurus confessed him¬ 
self unable to determine in what the difference consists. 
SAisations however do not alone constitute knowledge; man 
has also the faculty of conception, trpoXri^tf, which ai'ises from 
tlie repeated iteratioh of sensation: it is recollection of 
various sensations; or, as Aristotle would say, the general 
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I idea gathered from particular sensations. It is from these 
( conceptions that the general ideas are formed, and it is in 
' these general ideas that error resides. A sensation may be 
; considered either in relation to its object, or in relation to 
' him who experiences it; in the latter case it is agreeable-or 
i disagreeable, and renders the sentiments, to Trdffij, the basis 
of all morality. 

With such a basis, we may readily anticipate the nature of 
, the superstructure. If agreeable and disagreeable sensations 
' are the origin of all moral phenomena, there can be no other 
! moral rule than to seek the agreeable and to avoid the dis¬ 
agreeable ; and whatever is pleasant becomes the great object 
of existence. 

The Physics of Epicurus are so similar to the Physics of 
Democritus that we need not occupy our space with them. 

On reviewing the whole doctrine of Epicurus, we find in it 
that scepticism which the imperfect Philosophy of the day 
necessarily brought to many minds, in many different shapes j 
and the consequence of that scepticism was the effort to find 
a refuge in Morals, and the attempt to construct Ethics on a 
philosophic basis. The attempt failed because the basis was 
not broad enough; but the attempt itself is worthy of notice, 
as characteristic of the whole Socratic movement; for, 
although the Socratic Method was an attempt at reconstruct¬ 
ing Philosophy, yet that reconstruction itself was only at¬ 
tempted with a view to morals. Socrates was the first to 
bring Philosophy down from the clouds; he was the first to 
make it the basis of Morality, and in one shape or other all 
his followers and all the schools that issued from them, kept 
this view present to their minds. The Epicureans are there¬ 
fore to be regarded as men who ventured on a solution of the 
great problem, and failed because they only saw a part of the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE STOICS. 

§ I. Zeno. 

T he Stoics were a large sect, and of its members so many 
have been celebrated, that a separate work would be 
needed to clironicle them all. From Zeno, the founder, down 
to Brutus and Marcus Antoninus, the sect embraces many 
Greek and Roman worthies, and not a few solemn pretenders. 
Some of these we wotdd willingly introduce; but we are 
forced to confine ourselves to one type; and the one we select 
is Zeno. 

He was bom at Citium, a small city in the island of 
Cypms, of Phoenician origin, but inhabited by Greeks. The 
date of his birth is uncertain. His father was a merchant, 
in which trade he himself engaged, until his father, after a 
voyage to Athens, brought home some works of Socratic 
philosophers; these Zeno studied with eagerness and rap¬ 
ture, and determined his vocation. 

When about thirty, he undertook a voyage both of interest 
and pleasure, to Athens, the great mart both for trade and 
philosophy. Shipwrecked on the coast, he lost the whole of 
his valuable cargo of Phoenician purple; and, thus reduced 
to poverty, he willingly embraced the doctrine of the Cynics, 
whose ostentatious display of poverty had captivated many 
minds.* 

There is an anecdote of his having one day read Xenophon s 
Memorahilia, in a bookseller’s shop, with such delight that he 
asked where such men Vere to be met with. At that moment 
Crates the Cynic passed by: the bookseller pointed him out 
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to Zeno, and bade him follow Crates. He did so; and he 
became a disciple. But he could not long remain a disciple. 
The gross manners of the Cynics, so far removed from true 
simplicity, and their speculative incapacity, soon caused him 
to seek a master elsewhere. Stilpo, of Megara, became Jiis 
next instructor; and from him he learned the art of dispu¬ 
tation, which he subsequently practised with such success. 

But the Megaric doctrine was too meagre for him. He 
was glad to learn from Stilpo; but there were things whieh 
Stilpo could not teach. He turned, therefore, to the ex¬ 
positors of Plato: Xenocrates and Polemo. In the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato there is, as before remarked, a germ of Stoi¬ 
cism ; but there is also much that contradicts Stoicism, and 
so, we presume, Zeno grew discontented with that also. 

After tAventy years of laborious study in these various 
schools, he opened one for himself, wherein to teach the 
result of all these inquiries. The spot chosen was the Stoa, 
or Porch, which had once been the resort of the Poets, and 
Avas decorated Avith the pictures of Polygnotus. Prom this 
Stoa the school derived its name. 

As a man, Zeno appears deserving of the highest respect. 
Although sharing the doctrines of the Cynics, he did not 
share their grossness, their insolence, or their affectation. 
In person he was tall and slender; and although of a weakly 
constitution, he lived to a great age, being rigidly abstemious, 
feeding mainly upon figs, bread, and honey. His brow was 
furrowed Avith thought; and this gave a tinge of severity to 
his aspect, which accorded with the austerity of his doc¬ 
trines. So honoured and respected was he by the Athenians, 
that they entrusted to him the keys of the citadel; and when 
he died they erected to his memory a statue of brass. His 
death is thus recorded:—In his ninety-eighth y6ar, as he was 
stepping out of his school, he fell and broke his finger. He 
was so affected at the consciousness of his infirmity that, 
striking the earth, he exclaimed, ‘ Why am I thus impor¬ 
tuned ? Earth, I obey thy summons He went home and 
strangled himself. 
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In the history of humanity there are periods when society ( 
seems fast dissolving; when ancient creeds have lost theirj 
majesty, and new creeds want disciples : when the onlooker! 
sees the fabric tottering, beneath which his fellow-men are| 
crowded either in sullen despair or in blaspheming levityj 
and, seeing this, he feels that there is safety still possible, 
men will but be bold; he raises a voice of Avarning, and a^ 
voice of exhortation; he bids them behold their peril and 
tretfible, behold their salvation and resolve. He preaches to' 
them a doctrine they had been unused to hear, or, hearing it, 
unused to heed; and by the mere force of his own intense 
conviction he gathers round him some believers who are 
saved. If the social anai'chy bo not too Avidcly spread, he 
saves his country by directing its energies in a noAV channel; 
if the country’s doom is sealed, he makes a gallant effort, 
though a vain one, and ‘ loaves a spotless name to after-times.’ 

Such a man was Zeno. Greece was fallen; but hope still 
remained. A wide-spread disease Avas fast eating out the 
vigour of its life: Scepticism, Indifference, Sensuality, 
Epicurean softness Avero only counteracted by the aspiring 
blit vague works of Plato, or the vast but abstruse system of 
Arisjotle. Greek civilization Avas fast falling to decay. A 
little time and Home, the shc-wolf’s nursling; would usurp 
the place which Greece had once so proudly held—^the place 
of vanguard of European civilization. Eome, tha mighty, 
Avould take from the feeble hands of Greece the trust she was 
no longer worthy to hold. There was a presentiment of 
Eome in Zeno’s breast. In him the manly energy and stem 
simplicity which were to conquer the world; in him the deep 
reverence for moral worth, which was the glory of Eome, 
before, intoxicated Avith success, she sought to ape the literary 
and philosophical glory of old Hellas. Zeno the Stoic had a 
Eoman spirit; and this is the reason why so many noble 
Eomans became his disciples: he had deciphered the wants 
of their spiritual nature. 

Alarmed at the scepticism which seemed ineAiitably follow¬ 
ing speculations of a metaphysical kind, Zeno, like Epiciums, 
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I fixed Ilia thoughts principally upon Morals. His philosophy 
(boasted of being eminently practical, and connected with the 
daily practices of life. But, for this purpose, the philosopher 
j must not regard pleasure so much as Virtue: nor does Virtue 
consist in a life of contemplation and speculation, but jn a 
life of activity; for what is Virtue?—Virtue is manhood. 
And what the attributes of man? Are they not ob¬ 
viously the attributes of an active as well as of a speculative 
being? and can that be Virtue which excludes or negle,cts 
man’s activity ? Man, 0 Plato, Man, 0 Aristotle, was not 
.made for speculation only; wisdom is not his only pursuit, 
j Man, 0 Epicurus, was not made for enjoyment only; he was 
jmade also to do somewhat, and to he somewhat. Philosophy ? 
—It is a great thing; but it is not all. Pleasure ?—It is a 
slight thing; and, were it greater, could not embrace man’s 
entire activity. 

\ The aim, then, of man’s existence is neither to be wise nor 
I to enjoy, but to be virtuous—to realize his manhood. To 
. this aim. Philosophy is a means, and Pleasure may also bo 
' one; but they are both subordinate. Before we can bo 
taught to lead a virtuous life, we must be taught what virtue 
is. Zeno thought, with Socrates, that Virtue was the know¬ 
ledge of Good; and that Vico was nothing but error. If to 
krmv the good were tantamount to the pursuit and practice 
of it, then was the teacher’s task easily defined : he had to 
explain the nature of human knowledge, and to explain the 
relations of man to the universe. * 

I Thus, as with Socrates, does Morality find itself inseparably 
connected with Philosophy; and more especially with psy¬ 
chology. A brief outline of this psychology becomes therefore 
necessary as an introduction to the Stoical Morality. 

Zeno rejected the Platonic theory of knowledge, and 
accepted, though with some modifications, the Aristotelian ’ 
theory. ‘ Ecminiscence ’ and ‘ Ideas ’ were to him mere 
words. Ideas he regarded as the universal notions formed 
by the mind from a comparison of particulars. Sense furnished 
all the materials of knowledge; Eeason was the plastic 
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instrument whereby these materials were fashioned. But 
those who maintain that Sense furnishes us the materials 
of knowledge are hampered with this difficulty: By what 
process does Sense perceive ? What relation is there between 
S^se and the sensible Thing ? What proof have we of those 
sensations being conformable with the Things 9 This difficulty 
is a serious one, and early occupied speculators. Indeed, this 
question may be pronounced the vital question of all philo¬ 
sophy ; upon its solution depends to a great extent the solution 
of all other questions. Let us state it more clearly in an 
illustration. 

At the distance of fifty yards you descry a tower; it is 
round. What do you mean by saying. It is round? You 
mean that the impression made upon your sense of sight is 
an impression similar to that made by some other objects, 
such as trees, which you, and all men, call round. Now, on 
the supposition tliat you never approached nearer that tower, 
you would always beheve it to he round, because it appeared 
to be so. But, as you are enabled to approach it, and as 
you then find that the tower is square, and not round, you 
begin to examine into this difference. It appeared to be 
round at that distance; and yet you say it really is square. 
A little knowledge of optics seems to explain the difference; 
but does not. At fifty yards, you say, it appears to be 
round; b\it it really is square. At fifty yards, we reply, it 
appears to be round, and at one yard it appears to be square: 
it is neither: both round and square are conceptions of the 
mind, not attributes of things; they have a subjective, not 
an objective existence. 

Thus far the ancient sceptics penetrated; but, seemg herein 
an utter destruction of all certahity in sense-knowledge, and 
compelled to admit that Sense was the only source of know¬ 
ledge, they declared all knowledge a deceit. The discovery 
of the real issue whence to escape this dilemma—the re¬ 
cognition of the uncertainty of sense-knowledge, and the 
reconciliation of that fheory with the natural wants of the 
speculative mind by the twofold admission of the relativity 
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of all knowledge and of relative certainty — reconciling 
scepticism with belief, and both with reason, was the work 
of after-times. 

Those who believed that the senses gave true reports of 
the Things which affected them, were driven to invent sipno 
hyjjothesis explanatory of the relation subsisting between 
the Object and the Subject, the Thing and the Sense. We 
have seen how cidola, airy images affluent from Things, were 
invented to establish a direct connection between the Subjc<ct 
and the Object. Zeno, acutely enough, suav that an image 
detaching itself in an airy form from the Object, could ojily 
represent the superficies of that Object, even if it represented 
it correctly. In this way the hypothesis of cidola was 
shown to be no more than an hypothesis to explain Appear¬ 
ances ; whereas the real (piestion is not. How do we perceive 
Appearances ? but how do we perceive Objects ? If we only 
perceive their superticies, otir knowledg(‘ is only a knowledge 
of phenomena, and we fall into the hands of the Sceptics, 

Zeno saw the extent of the difficulty, and tried to obviate 
it. But his hjiiothesis, though more comprehensive, was 
equally feeble in its foundation. He assumed that Sense could 
penetrate beneath Appearance, and perceive Siibstance'itoelf. 

As considerable confusion exists on this point, we shall 
confine ourselves to the testimony of Sextus Empiricus, the 
most satisfactorj" of all. In his book directed against the 
Logicians, he tells us, ‘ the Stoics held that there was one 
criterion of truth for man, and it was what they calh-d the 
Cataleptic Phantasm’ ( t^v KaraXrytnucr^v ^avraaiav, i.c. the 
Sensuous Apprehension). We must first understand what 
' they meant by the Phantasm or Appearance. It was, they 
said, an impression on the mind (Twraxrtj h fi’oni 

this point commence their differences; for Cleanthus under¬ 
stood, by this impression, an impression similar to that made ' 
by the signet ring upon wax, rov Kijpov tvnmaiv, Chrysfpinis 
thought this absurd; for, said he, seeing that thought conceives 
many objects at the same time, the soul must upon that hypo¬ 
thesis receive many impressions of figures. He thought that 
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Zono meant by impression nothing more than a modification 
(eTspoimais ): likening the soul to the air, which when manyj 
voices sound simultaneously, receives simultaneously the' 
various alterations, but without confounding them. Thus 
tl^.e Soul unites several perceptions which correspond with 
their several objects.’ 

This is extremely ingenious, and the indication of Sensation 
as a modification of the Soul, opens a shaft deep down into 
the dark region of psychology. But, if it lets in some of 
the light of day, it also brings into notice a new obstacle. 
This soul, which is modified, does it not also in its turn 
exercise an influence? If wine be poured into water, it 
modifies the water; but the Water also modifies the wine. 
There can be no action without reaction. If a stone is 
inesented to my sight, it modifies my soul; but does the 
influence of the stone remain unmodified ?—No; it receives 
from me certain attributes, cei-taiu form, colour, taste, 
weight, &c.; these my soul bestows on it; in itself it does not 
iwssess them. 

Thus is doubt again spread over the whole question. The 
soul modifying the object in sensation, can it rely 
iqmn' the tnith of the sensation thus produced ? Has not 
the wine become watery, no less than the water vinous? 
These conseqiicnces, however, Zeno did not foroseq, He was 
intent \ipon proving that the soul really apprehended objects, 
not as eidola, not as wax receives the impression of a seal, 
but in absolute truth. Let us continue to bon’ow from 
Sextus Empiricus. 

The Phantasm, or Ai»pearance, which causes that Modifi¬ 
cation of the Soul which we name Sensation, is also 
understood by the Stoics as we xnrderstand ideas; and in 
this general‘sense, they say that there were three kinds of 
Phantasms: those that were probable, those that were 
iinprobable, and those that were neither one nor the other. 
The first are those that cause a slight and equable motion 
in the soul: such as fhose which inform us that it is day. 
The second are those which eontmdict our reason; such as 
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I if one wore to say during the day-time, ‘ Now the sun is 
i not above the eai*th; ’ or, during the night-time, ‘ Now it 
is day.’ The third are tliose, the truth of which it is 
impossible to verify : such as this, ‘ The number of the stars 
is even; ’ or, ‘ the niunber is odd.’ 

Phantasms, when probable, are tnte or false, or both true 
and false at the same time, or neither true nor false. They 
are true when they can bo truly affirmed of anything; false 
if they are wrongly affirmed, such as when one believes uii 
, oar dipped in the water to be broken, because it appears so. 

' When Orestes, in his madness, mistook Eloctra for a Fury, 
ho had a Phantasm both true and false: true, inasmuch as 
he saw something, viz. Electra; false, inasmuch as Electra 
ivas not a Fury. 

Of true Phantasms, some are cataleptic (apprehensive), 
and others non-cataleptie. The latter are such as arise from 
disease or perturbation of the mind: as for instance the 
innumerable Phantasms produced in frenzy and hypochon¬ 
dria. The catalejjtic Phantasm is that which is impressed 
by an object which exists, which is a copy of that object, 
and can be produced by no other object. Perception is 
elsewhere said to bo a sort of light, which manifests itself 
j at the same time that it lights up the object from which it 
' is derived. 

Zeno distinctly saw the weakness of the theories proposed 
by othei’s; he failed however in establishiiig any better 
theory in their place. Sextus Empiricus may well call the 
Stoical doctrine vague and undecided. How are we to dis¬ 
tinguish the true from the false in appearances ? Above all, 
how are we to learn whether an impression exactly coin¬ 
cides with the object ? This is the main problem, and Zeno 
pretends to solve it by a circular argument. ‘ Thus: given 
the problem, how are we to distinguish the true imjAcssions 
from the false impressions ? the solution offered is,’ by 
ascertaining which of the impressions coincide with the 
real objects: in other words, by distinguishing the true 
impressions from the false. 
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Having a perception of an object is not knowledge; for 
knowledge, it is necessary that reason should assent. Per¬ 
ception comes from without; assent from within: it is the 
free exercise of man’s reason. Science is composed of 
perceptions so solidly established that no argumentation can 
shake them. Perceptions not thus established only consti¬ 
tute Opinion. 

This is making short work with difficulties, it must be 
confessed; but the Stoics were eager to oppose something 
against the Scepticism which characterized the age ; and, in 
their eagerness to build, they did not sufficiently secure 
their foundations. Universal doitbt they felt to be impos¬ 
sible. Man must occasionally assent, and that too in an 
absolute manner. There are perceptions which carry with 
them irresistible conviction. There would be no possibility 
of action unless there were some certain truth. Where 
theu is conviction to stop? That all our perceptions are. 
not correct, every one is willing to admit. But which are 
exact, and which are inexact? What criterion have we? 
The criterion we possess is Evidence. ‘Nothing can bei 
clearer than evidence,’ they said; ‘ and, being so clear, it 
ne'eds no definition.’ This was precisely what it did want; 
but the Stoics could not give it. 

In truth, the Stoics, combating the Scepticism of theii’ 
age, were reduced to the same strait as Eeid, Beattie, and 
Hutcheson, combating the Scepticism of Hume: reduced to 
give up Philosophy, and to find refuge in Common-Sense. 
The battle fought by the Stoics is very analogous to the- 
battle fought by the Scotch philosophers, in the gromid' 
occupied, in the instruments employed, in the enemy 
attacked, and the object to be gained. They both fought 
for Morality, which they thought endangered. 

^We* shall subsequently have to consider the Common- 
Sense theory; enough if we now call attention to the 
curious ignoratio elenchi —the curious misconception of 
the real force of the enemy, and the xxtter helplessness of 
their own position, which the Common-Sense philosophers 
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I displayed. The Sceptics had made an irresistible onslaught 
I upon the two fortresses of Perception and Ecason. They 
showed Pei'ception to be based upon Appearance ; and 
Appearance could not be Certainty. They showed also 
that Eeason was unable to distinguish between Appearance 
and Certainty, because, in the first place, it had nothing 
but Phenomena (Appearances) to build upon; and, in the 
second place, because there is no criterion to apply to 
Eeason itself. Having gained this victory, they proclaifii 
Philosophy no longer existent. 'Whereupon the Stoics va- 
lorously rise, and, taking their stand u 2 >on Common-Sense, 
believe they rout the forces of the Sceptics; believe they 
retake the lost fortresses by declaring that perceptions are 
true as well as false, and that you may distinguish the true 
from the false, by—distinguishing them: and that Eeason 
has its criterion in Evidence, which requires no criterion, 

; it is so clear. This seems pretty much the same as if 
the French were to invade Great Britain; jrossess them¬ 
selves of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, declare England 
the subject of France, and patriots were then to declare that 
the French were to be driven homo again by a party of 
volunteers taking their stand upon Hampstead Heaih, dls- 
jdaying the banners of England, and with loud alarums 
2 )roclaiming the invaders defeated. 

But it is time to consider the ethical doctrines of the 
IStoics; and to do this effectually we must glance sit their 
,'conception of the Deity. There ai'c two elements in Nature. 
The first is v\r} irpmrj, or primordial matter; the passive 
element from which things are formed. The second is the 
active element, which forms things oirt of matter: Eeason, 
Destiny {el/iap/iivt]), God. The divine Eeason operating 
upon matter bestows upon it the laws which govern it, laws 
; which the Stoics called 'Xoyoi airepp.aTiKol, or jmocluctive 
j causes. God is the Ecason of the world. 

With this speculative doctrine it is easy to connect their 
I practical doctrine. Their ethics arc easily to be deduced 
i from their theology. If Eeason is the great creative law, to 
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live conformably with Season must be the practical moral 
law. If the universe be subject to a general law, every part 
of that universe must also be duly subordinate to it. The 
consequence is clear: there is but one formula for Morals, 
and that is, ‘ Live harmoniously with Nature,’ ojiokorfotiivms ^ 

This is easily said. An anxious disciple might however 
desire greater precision, and ask. Is it imiversal nature, or is 
it the particular nature of man, that I am to live in unison 
with ? Cleanthes taught the former; Chrysqipus the latter; 
or, wo should rather say, taught that both individual and 
universal nattu’e should be understood by the formula. And 
this appears to have been the sense in which it was usually 
interpreted. 

The distinctive tendency of the formula cannot be mis¬ 
taken : it is to reduce everjdhing to Reason, which, as it 
has supremacy in creation, must also have supremacy in 
man. This is also the Platonic conception. It makes Logic 
the rule of life; and assumes that there is nothing in man’s 
mind which cannot be reduced within the limits of Logic; 
assumes that man is all intellect. It follows, that everything 
which interferes with a purely intellectual existence is to be 
eliminated as dangerous. The pleasiu-es and the pains oi 
the body arc to be despised; only the pleasiyres and the 
pains of the intellect are worthy to occupy man. By his 
passions he is made a slave; by his intellect he is free. His 
senses are passive; his intellect is active. It .is liis duty 
therefore to surmount and despise his passions and his senses, 
that he may be free, active, virtuous. 

We have here the doctrine of the Cynics, somewhat puri- 
fied, but fundamentally the same; we have here also the ■ 
anticipatidn of Rome; the forethought of that which was 
subsequently realised in act. Rome was the fit theatre of 
Stoicism, because Rome was peopled with soldiers: these 
soldiers had their contempt of death formed in perpetual 
campaigns. How little the Romans regarded the life of 
man their history shows. The gladiatorial combats, brutal 
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and mentiess, innst have hardened the minds of all specta¬ 
tors ; and there wore no softening influences to counteract 
them. How difierent the Greeks ! They did not pretend to 
despise this beautiful life; they did not afiect to be above 
humanity. Life was precious, and they treasured it; tnja- 
sured it not with petty fear, but with noble ingenuousness. 
They loved life, and wept on quitting it; and they wept 
without shame. They loved life, and they said so. Wlien 
the time came for them to risk it, or to give it for their 
country, or their honour,—when something they prized 
higher was to be gained by the sacrifice,—then they died 
unflinchingly. Tlie tears shed by Achilles and Ulysses did 
not uiunan them : these heroes fought terribly, as they loved 
tenderly. Philoctetes, in agony, howls like a wild beast, 
because he feels pain, and feels no shame in expressing it. 
But these shrieks have not softened him: ho is still the same 
stem, implacable Philoctetes. 

f The Stoics, in their dread of becoming effi'ininate, boe.anio 

: marble. They despised pain; they despised death. To be 
alx)ve pain was thought manly. They did not see that, in 
this respect, instead of being above Hnmanity, they satik 
bel6w it. If it is a condition of our human organizatioii 
to be susceptible of pain, it is only afiectation to conceal 
the expression of that pain. Could silence stifle pain, 
it were well; but to stifle the cry, is not to stifle the 
feeling; and to have a feeling, yet affect not to have it, is 
pitiful. The savage soon learns that Philosophy; the 
civilized man is superior to it. You receive a blow, and you 
do not wince? so much of heroism is disiflaycd by a stone. 
You are face to face with Death, and you have no regrets? 
then you are unworthy of life. Eeal heroism feels the pain 
it conquers, and loves the life it surrenders in a ndble cause. 

As a reaction against effeminacy. Stoicism maybe applauded; 
as a doctrine, it is one-sided. It ends in apathy and egoism". 
Apathy, indeed, was considered by the Stoics as the highest 
condition of Humanity; whereas, in trutli, it is the lowest. 
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THE mw ACADEMY. 

§ 1. Aucesilaus akd Cabneades. 

rpHE New Academy wo\xld solicit our attention, were it 
J- only for the celebrity bestowed on it by Cicero and 
Horace; but it has other and higher points of interest than 
those of literary curiosity. The combat of which it was the 
theatre was, and is, of singular importance. The questions 
connected with it are those vital questions respecting the 
origin and certitude of human knowledge, which so long 
have occupied the ingenuity of thinkers; and the consequences 
which flow from either solution of the problem are of the 
utmost importance. 

Th’fe Stoics endeavoured to establish the certitude of human 
knowledge, in order that they might establish the truth of 
moral principles. They attacked the doctrines of thte Sceptics, 
and believed they triumphed by bringing forward their own 
doctrine of Common-Sense. But the New Academicians had 
other arguments to offer. They too were Sceptics,' although 
their scepticism differed from that of the Pyrrhonists. The 
nature of this difference Sextus Empericus has noted. 
‘ Many persons,’ says he, ‘ confound the Philosophy of the 
Academy with that of the Sceptics. But although the 
disciples of “the New Academy declare that all things are 
incomjuehensible; yet they are distinguished from the 
PyVrhonists in this very dogmatism; they afBrm that all 
things are incomprehen^ble—the Sceptics do not affirm even 
that. Moreover, the Sceptics consider all perceptions per¬ 
fectly equal as to the faithfulness of their testimony; tl^q 
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Academicians distinguish between probable and improbable 
perceptions: the first they class under various heads. There 
are some, they say, which are merely probable, others which 
are also confirmed by reflection, others which are subject to 
no doubt. Assent is of two kinds : simple assent which 4;ho 
mind yields without repugnance as without desire, such as 
that of a child following its master; and the assent which 
follows upon conviction and reflection. The Scei)tics admitted 
the former kind; the Academicians the latter.’ 

These differences are of no great moment; but in the 
history of sects wc find every variation invested with its 
dcgi'ce of importance; and we caTi understand the per¬ 
tinacity with which the Academicians distinguished them¬ 
selves from the Sceptics, even on such slight grounds as tlie 
above. 

In treating of the Academicians we are forced to follow the 
plan pursued with the Sceptics, namely to consider the doc¬ 
trines of the whole sect, rather than to particularize the share 
of each individual member. The Middle Academy and the 
New Academy we thus unite in one; although the ancients 
drew a distinction between them, it is difficult for moderns 
to do so. Arcesilaus and Carneades, therefore, shall •'be 
our types. 

Arcesilaus was born at Pitane in the llGth Olympiad 
(b.o. 316). He was early taught mathematics and rhetoric, 
became the pupil of Theophrastus, afterwards of Aristotle, and 
finally of Polemo the Platonist. In this last school he was 
contemporary with Zeno, and probably there began that 
antagonism which was so remarkable in their subsequent 
career. On the death of Crates, Arcesilaus filled the Academic 
chair, and filled it with great ability and success. TTis 
fascinating manners won him general regard. He was 
learned and sweet-tempered, and generous to a fault. Visiting 
a sick friend, who, he saw, was suffering from privation,’he 
slipped, unobserved, a purse of gold underneath the sick man’s 
pillow. When the attendant discovered it, the sick man said 
with a smile, ‘ This is one of Arcesilaus’s generous frauds.’ 
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He was of a somewhat luxurious temper, hut he lived till 
the age of seventy-five, when he killed himself by hard 
drinking. 

Carneades, the most illustrious of the Academicians, was 
horn at Cyrene, in Africa, 01. 141, 4 (b.c. 213). He was a 
pupil of Diogenes the Stoic, who taught him the subtleties of 
disputation. This made him sometimes exclaim in the course 
of a debate: ‘ If I have reasoned rightly, you are wrong; if 
ndt, 0 Diogenes, return me the mina I paid you for my 
lessons.’ On leaving Diogenes he became the pupil of 
Hegesinus, who then held the Academic chair; by him he 
was instructed in the sceptical principles of the Academy, 
and on his death he ‘succeeded to his chair. He also dili¬ 
gently stirdied the voluminous writings of Chrysippus. These 
were of great value to him, exercising his subtlety, and try- 
ng the temper of his own metal. He owed so much to this 
opponent that he used to say, ‘ Had there not been a Chry- 
3ipi)us, I should not be what I am.’ There are two kinds of 
writers: those who directly instruct us in sound laiowledge, 
and those who indirectly lead us to the truth by the very 
opposition they raise against their views. Next to exact 
knowledge, there is nothing so instructive as exact error: 
an error clearly stated, and presented in somewhat the same 
way as it at first presented itself to the mind, which now 
upholds it, enables us to see not only that it is an error, but 
by what illusion it deceived the upholder; it thus becomes 
fertile in results. It is better than direct instruction: better, 
because the learner’s mind is called into full activity, and 
apprehends the truth for itself, instead of passively assenting 
to it. 

Carneades was justified in his praise of Chrysippus. He 
felt how much he owed to his antagonist. He felt that to 
him he owed a clear conception of the Stoical error, and a 
clear conviction of the truth of the Academic doctrine; and 
owed also no inconsiderable portion of that readiness and 
subtlety which marked him out amongst his countrymen as 
a fitting Ambassador to be sent to Rome. 
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Cameades in Eome—Scepticism in the Stoic city—^presents 
an interesting picture. The Eomans crowded ^ound him, 
fascinated by his subtlety and eloquence. Before Galba— 
before Cato the Censor—he harangued with marvellous 
unction in praise of Justice; and the hard brow of the grim 
Stoic softened; an approving smile played over those thin 
firm lips. But the next day the brilliant orator undertook 
to exhibit the uncertainty of aU human knowledge; and, as 
a proof, he refuted all the arguments with which the day 
before he had supported Justice. He spoke against Justice 
as convincingly as he had spoken for it. The brow of Cato 
darkened again, and with a keen instinct of the dangers of 
such ingenuity operating upon the Boman youth, he per¬ 
suaded the Senate to send back the philosophers to their 
own country. 

Carneades returned to Athens, and there renewed his 
contest with the Stoics. He taught with great applause, 
and lived to the advanced age of ninety. 

That the Academicians should have gone over to scepti¬ 
cism is not strange: indeed, as we have said, scepticism was 
the. inevitable result of the tendencies of speculation ; and 
the only sect which did not accept it was forced to find a 
refuge in Common-Sense: that is to say, was forced to find 
refuge in the abdication of Philosophy, which abdication was 
in itself a species of scepticism. But it may seem strange 
that tte New Academy should issue from Plato; it may 
seem strange that Arcesilaus should be a continuer and a 
warm admirer of Plato. The ancients themselves, according 
to Sextus Empiricus, were divided amongst each other 
respecting Plato’s real doctrine; some considering him a 
sceptic, others a dogmatist. We have already explained the 
cause of this difference of opinion, and have shoTO how very 
little consistency and precision there is in the opinions of 
Plato upon all subjects except Method. Scepticism, there¬ 
fore, might very easily result from a study of his writings. 
But this is not all. Plato’s attack upon the theories of his 
predecessors, which were grounded upon sense-knowledge, is 
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constant, triumpliant. The diafogue of the Thmteim, which 
is devoted to the subject of Philosophy, is an exposition of 
the incapacity of sense to famish materials for Philosophy. 
All that sense can furnish the materials for is Opinion, and 
Opinion, as he frequently declares, even when it is Eight 
Opinion, never can be Philosophy. Plato, in short, destroyed 
all the old foundations upon which theories had been con¬ 
structed. He cleared the ground before commencing his 
own work. By this means he obviated the attacks of the 
Sophists, and yet refused to sustain the onus of errors which 
his predecessors had accumulated. The Sophists saw the 
weakness of the old belief, and attacked it. Having reduced 
it to rains, they declared themselves triumphant. Plato 
appeared, and admitted the fact of the old fortress being in 
ruins, and its deserving to be so; but he denied that the city 
of Truth was taken. ‘ Expend,’ said he, ‘ your wrath and 
skill in battering down such fortresses; I will assist you; for 
I too declare them useless. But the real fortress you have 
not yet approached; it is situate on far higher ground.’ 
Sense-knowledge and Opinion being thus set aside, the 
stronghold of Philosophy was the Ideal theory: in it Plato 
found refuge from the Sophists. Aristotle came and destroyed 
that theory. What then remained ? Scepticism. 

Arcesilaus admitted, with Plato, the uncertainty'of Opinion; 
but he also admitted, with Aristotle, the incorrectness of the 
Ideal theory. He was thus reduced to scepticism.- The 
arguments of Plato had quite destroyed the certitude of 
Opinion; the arguments of Aristotle had quite destroyed the 
Ideal theory. And thus, by refusing to accept one argmnent 
of the Platonic doctrine, Arcesilaus could from Plato’s works 
deduce his own theory of the Incomprehensibility of all 
things: ihd amtalej)sy, 

Thef doctrine of acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine 
of catalepsy or Apprehension, to which it is the antithesis. 
The Cataleptic Phantasm was the True Perception, accord¬ 
ing to the Stoics; dfccording to the Academicians all Per¬ 
ceptions were acataleptic, i.e. bore no conformity to the 
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objecta perceived; or, if they did bear any conformity tbcre- 
to, it could never be known. 

Arcesilans saw the weak point of the Stoical argument. 
Zeno pretended that there was a criterion, which decided 
between Science and Opinion, which decided between true and 
false perceptions, and this was the assent which the mind 
gave to the truth of certain perceptions: in other words, 
Common-Sense was the criterion. ‘But,’ said Arcesilaus, 
‘what is the difference between the assent of a wise man, 
and the assent of a madman ?—There is no difference but in 
name.’ He felt that the criterion of the Stoics was itself in 
need of a criterion. 

Chrysippus the Stoic combated Arcesilaus, and was in turn 
combated by Cameades. The great question then pending 
Avas this:— 

What Ciitmon is there of the truth of our Imowledge ? 

The criterion must reside in Eeason, in Conception, or in 
Sensation. It cannot reside in Reason, because Eeason itself 
is not independent of the other two: it operates upon 
the materials furnished by them, and is dependent upon 
them. Our knowledge is derived from the senses, and every 
object presented to the mind must consequently have' been 
originally presented to the senses: on their accuracy the 
mind must depend. 

Reason cannot therefore contain witliin itself the desired 
criterion. Nor can Conception; for the same arguments 
apply to it. Nor can the criterion reside in Sense; because, 
as all admit, the senses are deceptive, and there is no percep¬ 
tion which cannot be false ? For what is Perception ? Our 
Senses only inform us of the presence of an object in so far 
as they are affected by it. But what is this ? Is it not we 
who are affected—we who are modified? Yes; and this 
modification reveals both itself and the object which' causes 
it. Like light, which in showing itself, shows also the 
objects upon which it is thrown; like light also, it shows 
objects in its own colours. Perceptiontis a peculiar modifica¬ 
tion of the soul. The whole problem now to solve is this:— 
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Does every modificatiom of the soul exactly correspond with 
the external object which causes that modification ? 

This is a problem presented by the Academicians. They 
answered, but they did not solve it; they left to their adver¬ 
saries the task of proving the correspondence between the 
object and subject. 

In nowise does the Sensation correspond with the Object; 
in nowise does the modification correspond with the external 
Cfvuse, except in the relation of cause and effect. The early 
thinkers were well aware, that in order to attribute any 
certainty to sensuous knowledge, we must assume that the 
Senses transmit us copies of things. Democritus, who was 
the first to see the necessity of such an hypothesis, suggested 
that our Ideas were Eidola, or images of the objects, of an 
extremely airy texture, which were thrown off by the objects 
in the shape of effluvia, and entered the brain by the pores. 
Those who could not admit such an explanation substituted 
the hypothesis of Impressions. Ask any man, not versed in 
such inquiries, whether he believes his perceptions to be 
copies of objects,—whether he believes that the flower he sees 
before him exists quite independently of him, and of every 
other human bemg, and exists with the same attributes of 
shape, fragrance, taste, &c., his answer is sure to be in the 
affirmative. He wUl regard you as a madman if you doubt 
it. And yet so early as the epoch of which we are now 
sketching the history, thinking men had learned in somewise 
to see that our Perceptions were not copies of objects, but 
were simply modifications of our minds, caused by the objects. 
Once admit this, and sensuous knowledge is for ever pro- 
noxmced not only uncertain, but necessarily so. Can each 
modification be a copy of the cause which modifies ? As well 
ask. Is the*pain, occasioned by a bum, a copy of the fire? 
Is it at all like the fire ? Does it at all express the essance of 
fife ? Not in the least. It only expresses one relation in 
which we stand to the fire; one effect upon us which fire will 
produce. Nevertheltess fire is -on object, and a burn is a 
sensation. The way in which we perceive the existence of 
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the object (fire) is similar to that iji which wo perceive the 
existence of otlier objects: and that way is in the modifica¬ 
tions they occasion; i.e. in the Sensations. 

Let us take another instance. We say that we hear 
thunder: in other words, that we have a perception of the 
object called thunder. Our sensation really is of a sound, 
which the electrical phenomena we call thunder have caused 
in us, by setting the air vibrating and thus acting on the 
auditory nerve. Is our sensation any copy of the Phenomena ? 
Does it in any degree express the nature of the Phenomena? 
No; it only expresses the efiect produced in us by a certain 
vibration of the air. 

In these cases most people wiU readily acquiesce; for, by 
a very natural confusion of ideas, whenever they speak of 
perceptions they mostly mean visual perceptions; because 
with sight the clearest knowledge is associated; because also 
the hypothesis of our perceptions being copies of Things is 
founded upon sight. The same persons who would willingly 
admit that pain was not a copy of the fire, nor of anythuig 
in the nature of fire, except in its effect on our nerves, would 
protest that the appearance of fire to the eye was the real 
appearance of the fire, all eyes apart, and quite indci)endfint 
of human vision. Yet if all sentient beings were at once 
swept from the face of the earth, the fire would have no 
attribute at all resembling pain; because pain is a modifica¬ 
tion, not of fire, but of a sentient being. In like manner, if 
all sentient beings were at once swept from the face of the 
earth, the fire would have no attributes at all resembling 
light and colour; because light and colour are modifications 
of the sentient being, caused by something external, but no 
more resembling its cause than the pain inflicted by an in¬ 
strument resembles that instrument. 

Pain and colour are modifications of the sentient* being. 
The question at issue is. Can a modification of a sentient 
being be a copy of its cause ? We may imagine that when 
we see an object our sensation is a c*opy of it, because we 
believe that the object paints itself upon the retina; and we 
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liken perception to a mirror, in which things are reflected. 
It is extremely difficult to divest ourselves of this prejudice; 
but we may be made aware of the fallacy if we attend to 
those perceptions which are not visual—to the perceptions of 
sound, fragrance, taste, or pain. These are clearly nothing 
but modifi-cations of our sentient being, caused by external 
objects, but in nowise resemhling them. We are aU agreed 
that the heat is not in the fire, but in us; that sweetness is 
not in the sugar, but in us ; that fragrance is but the par¬ 
ticles which, impinging on the olfaetory nerve, cause a sen¬ 
sation in us. In all beings similarly constituted these things 
would have similar effects, would cause pain, sweetness, and 
fragrance; but on all other beings the effects would be dif¬ 
ferent. Tire would bum paper, but not pain it; sugar would 
mix with water, but not give it the sensation of sweetness. 

The radical error of those who believe that we perceive 
things as they are, consists in mistaking a metaphor for a 
fact, and believing that a mind is a mirror in which external 
objects are reflected. But, as Bacon finely says, ‘ The human 
understanding is like an unequal mirror to the rays of things, 
which, mixing its own nature with the nature of things, 
diet6rts and perverts them.’ We attribute heat to the fire, 
and colour to the flower; heat and colour really being states 
of our consciousness, occasioned by the fire and the flower 
under certain conditions. 

Perception is nothing more than a state of the percipient; 
i. e. a state of consciousness. This state may be occasioned 
by some external cause, and may be as complex as the cause 
is complex, but it is still nothing more than a state of con¬ 
sciousness—an effect produced by an adequate cause. Of 
every change in our sensation we are conscious, and in time 
we learn td give definite names and forms to the causes of 
these changes. But in the fact of Consciousness thei'e is 
nefthing beyond consciousness. In our ’perceptions we are 
conscious only of the changes which have taken place within 
us: we can never traifSccnd the sphere of our own conscious¬ 
ness ; we can never go out of ourselves, and become aware of 
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the objects which caused those changes. All we can do is 
to identify certain external appearances with certain internal 
changes, e.g. to identify the appearance Tje name ‘fire’ with 
certain sensations we have known to follow our being placed 
near it. Turn the fact of Consciousness how we will, we can 
see nothing in it but the change of a sentient being operated 
by some external cause. Consciousness is no mirror of the 
world; it gives no faithful reflection of things as they are per 
86; it only gives a faithful report of its own modification as 
excited by external things. 

The world, apart from our consciousness, i. e. the non-ego 
qua non-ego—the world per se —is, in all likelihood, some¬ 
thing utterly different from the world as we know it; for all 
we know of it is derived through our consciousness of what 
its effects are on us, and our consciousness is obviously only 
a state of ourselves, not a copy of external things. 

It may be here asked. How do you infer that the world is 
different from what it appears to us ? 

The question is pertinent, and may be answered briefly. 
The world per se must be different from what it appears to 
us through consciousness, because to us it is only known 
in the relation of cause and effect. World is the cau^e; 
our consciousness the effect. But the same cause operating 
on some other organization would produce a veiy different 
effect. If aU animals were blind, there would be no such 
thing as light {i.e. light as we know it), because light is 
a resultant of the operation of some unknown thing on the 
retina. If all animals were deaf, there would be no such 
thing as sound, because sound is a resultant of the operation 
of some unknown tiling on the tympanum. If all men were 
without their present nervous system, there would be no such 
thing as pain, because pain is a resultant of the operation of 
some external thing on the specialized nervous system. 

Light, colour, sound, taste, smell, are all states of con¬ 
sciousness; what they are beyond consciousness, as exist¬ 
ences per se, we cannot know, we capiiot imagine, because 
we can only conceive them as we know them. Light, with 
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its myriad forms and # 001010 : 8 —Sound, with, its thousand¬ 
fold life—make Nature what Nature appears to us. But 
they do not exist (is such apart from our consciousness; they 
are the investitures with which we clothe the world. Nature 
in her insentient solitude is an eternal darkness—an eternal 
silence. 

We conclude, therefore, that the world per se in nowise 
resembles the world as it appears to us. Perception is an 
eJ0Fe<it; and its truth is not the truth of resemblance, but of 
relation, i. e. it is the true operation of the world on us, the 
true operation of cause and effect. But perception is not 
the true resemblance of the world: consciousness is no 
mirror reflecting external things. 

Let us substitute for the metaphor of a mirror the more 
abstract expression : ‘ Perception is the effect of an external 
object acting on a sentient being,’ and much of the confu¬ 
sion darkening this matter will be dissipated. An effect, 
we know, agrees with its cause, but it does not necessarily 
resemble it. An effect is no more a copy of the cause than 
pain is a copy of the application of fire to a finger: ergo. 
Perception can never be an accurate report of what things 
ar^) per se, but only of what they are in relation to us. 

It has been said that, although no single sense does 
actually convey to us a correct impression of anything, 
nevertheless we are enabled to confirm or modify the report 
of one sense by the report of another sense, and that the 
result of the whole activity of the five senses is a true im¬ 
pression of the external object. This curious fallacy pre¬ 
tends that a number of false impressions are sufficient to 
constitute a true one. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing is this: 
There is no correspondence between the object and the 
sensation, except that of cause and effect. Sensations are 
not copies of objects ; do not at all resemble them. As we 
can only know objects through sensation— i.e. as we can 
only know our sensations—we can never ascertain the truth 
respecting objects. 
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This brings us back to the New Academy, the disciples of 
which strenuously maintained that Perception, being nothing 
but a modification of the Soul, could never reveal the real 
nature of things. 

Do we then side with the Academicians in proclaiming 
all human knowledge deceptive? No: to them, as to the 
Pyrrhonists, we answer; You are quite right in affirming 
that man cannot transcend the sphere of his own conscious¬ 
ness, cannot penetrate the real essences of things, cannot 
know causes, can only know phenomena. But this affirma¬ 
tion—though it crushes Metaphysics—though it interdicts 
the inquiry into novmem, into essences and causes, as frivo¬ 
lous because futile—does not touch Science. If all our 
knowledge is but a knowledge of phenomena, there can still 
be a Science of Phenomena adequate to all man’s true wants. 
If Sensation is but the effect of an External Cause, we, who 
can never know that cause, know it in its relation to us, ie. 
in its effects. These effects are as constant as their causes; 
and, consequently, there can be a Science of effects, the aim 
of which is to trace the Co-existences and Successions of 
Phenomena, ie. to trace the relation of Cause and Effect 
throughout the universe submitted to our inspection. , 

But neither the Pyrrhonists nor the Academicians saw this 
refuge for the mind; they consequently proclaimed Scepti¬ 
cism as the final result of inquiry. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

SUMMAET OP THE EIGHTH EpOOH. 

W E have now brought our narrative to the second crisis 
in the history of speculation. The Scepticism which 
made the Sophists powerful, and which closed the first period 
of this history, we now behold once more usurping the intel¬ 
lects of men, and this time with far greater power. A 
Socrates appeared to refute the Sophists. Who is there to 
refute and discredit the Sceptics ? 

The Sceptics, and all thinkers during the epoch we have 
just treated were such, whether they called themselves 
Epicureans, Stoics, Pyrrhonists, or New Academicians,— 
the Sceptics, we say, were in possession of the most formid¬ 
able* arms. From Socrates, fiom Plato, and from Aristotle, 
they had borrowed their best weapons, and with these had 
attacked Philosophy, and attacked it with success. 

All the wisdom of the antique world was powerless against 
the Sceptics. Speculative belief was reduced to the most 
uncertain ‘probability.’ Faith in phdbsophic Truth was 
extinct. Faith in human endeavour that way was gone. 
Plulqsophy was rejected as impossible. 

But there was one peculiarity of the Socratic doctrine which 
was preserved even in the midst of scepticism. Socrates had 
made EthicS the great object of his inquiries: and all subse¬ 
quent 'thinkers had given it a degree of attention which 
be’fore was tmknown. Philosophy contented itself with the 
Common-Sense doctrine of the Stoics, and the Probabilities 
of the Sceptics, whicB, however futile as philosophic princi¬ 
ples, were efficacious enough as moral principles. Common- 
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Sense may be a bad basis for metaphysical or scientific 
reasoning; but it is not so bad a basis for a system of 
morals. 

The protest, therefore, which Scepticism made against all 
Philosophy was not so anarchical in its tendency as the 
protest made by the Soidiists; but it was more energetic, 
more terrible. In the wisdom of that age there lay no c\ire 
for it. The last cry of despair seemed to have been wrung 
from the baffled thinkers, as they declared their predecessors 
to have been hopelessly wrong, and declared also that their 
error was without a remedy. 

It was, indeed, a saddening contemplation. Tlie hopes 
and aspirations of so many incomparable minds thus irrevo¬ 
cably doomed; the stniggles of so many men, from Thales, 
who first asked himself. Whence do all things proceed ? to 
the elaborate systematization of the forms of thought which 
occupied an Aristotle—the struggles of all these men had 
ended in Scepticism. Little was to be gleaned from the 
harvest of their endeavours but arguments against the pos¬ 
sibility of that Philosophy they were so anxious to form. 
Centuries of thought had not advanced the mind one step 
nearer to a solution of the problems with which, child-iike, 
it began. It began with a child-like question; it ended with 
an aged doubt. Not only did it doubt the solutions of the 
great problem which others had attempted; it even doubted 
the possibility of any solution. It was not the doubt which 
begins, but the doubt which ends inquiry: it had no illusions. 

This was the second crisis of Greek Philosophy. Eeason 
thus assailed could only find a refuge in Faith; and the 
next period opens with the attempt to construct a Eeligious 
Philosophy. 
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NINTH EPOCH. 

Reason allies itself with Faith, and Philosophy renounces 
its independence, hecominy once more an instrument 
of Theology — I'he Alexandrian School. 


CHAPTER I. 

RISE OF NEO-PLATONISM. 

§ I. Alexandeia. 

P hilosophy no longer found a home in Greece; it had 
no longer worshippers in its native country, and was 
forced to seek them elsewhere. A period had arrived when 
aU "problems seemed to have been stated, and none seemed 
likely to be solved. Every system which human ingenuity 
could devise had been devised by the early thinkerg ; and not 
one had been able to withstand examination. In the early 
annals of speculation, a new and decisive advance is made 
whenever a new question is asked; to suggest a dojibt, is to 
exercise ingenuity; to ask a question, is to awaken men to a 
new view of the subject. But now all questions had been 
asked; old questions had been revived imder new forms; 
nothing remained to stimulate inquiry, nothing to give specu¬ 
lators a hope of success. 

Unable to ask new questions, or to offer new answers to 
those already asked, the philosophers readily seized on the 
only means which enabled them to gain renown: they 
travelled. They carried their doctrines into Egypt and to 
Rome; and in those places they were listened to with wonder 
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and delight. Their old doctrines were novelties to a j)eople 
who had no doctrines of its own; and, from the excessive 
cost of hooks in those days, almost aU instruction being 
oral, the strangers were welcomed warmly, and the doctrines 
imi)oi'ted were as novel as if they had been just invented. 

Philosophy, exiled from Greece, was a favoured guest in 
Alexandria and Eome: but in both cases it was a stranger, 
and could not be naturalized. In Alexandria, however, it 
made a brilliant display; and the men it produced gave it 
an originality and an influence which it never possessed in 
Eome. 

Eoman Philosophy was but a weak paraphrase of the 
Grecian. To speak Greek, to write Greek, became the 
fashionable g[.mbition of Eome. The child was instructed by 
a Greek slave. Greek professors taught Philosophy and 
Ehetoric to aspiring youths. Athens had become the neces¬ 
sary ‘ tour ’ which was to complete a man’s education. It 
was there that Cicero learned those ideas which he delighted 
in setting forth in charming dialogues. It was there Horace 
learned that light and careless philosophy, which shines 
through the sparkling crystal of his verse. Wandering from 
the Academy to the Porch, and from the Porch to ‘tlw 
Garden, he became imbued with a scepticism which checked 
his poetical enthusiasm; he learned to make a system of 
that pensive epicureanism which gives so peculiar a charac¬ 
ter to his poems. 

In Eome, Philosophy might tinge the poetry, give weight 
to oratory, method to jurisprudence, and supply some topics 
of conversation; but it was no Belief filling the minds of 
serious men: it took no root in the national existence; it 
produced no great thinkers. 

In Alexandria the case was different. There several 
schools were formed, and some new elements introduced into 
the doctrines' then existent. Great thinkers—Plotinu^, 
Proclus, Porphyry—made it illustrious; and it had a rival, 
whose antagonism alone would confer immortal renown upon 
it: that rival was Christianity. 
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In no species of grandeur was the Alexandrian School 
deficient, as M. Saisset observes : * genius, power, and dura¬ 
tion, have consecrated it. Ee-animating, during an epoch of 
decline, the fecundity of an aged civilization, it created a 
whole family of illustrious names. Plotinus, its real founder, 
resuscitated Plato; Proclus gave the world another Aristotle; 
and, in the person of Julian the Apostate, it became master 
of the world. For three centuries it was a formidable rival 
to. the greatest power that ever appeared on earth—the power 
of Christianity; and, if it succumbed in the struggle, it only 
fell with the civilization of wliich it had been the last 
rampart. 

Alexandria, the centre of gigantic commerce, soon became 
a new metropolis of science, rivalling Athens. JThe Alex¬ 
andrian Library is too celebrated to need more than a passing 
allusion: to it, and to the men assembled there, wo owe the 
vast labours of erudition in philosophy and literature which 
were of such service to the world. 

Beside the Museum of Alexandria there rose into formid¬ 
able importance the Didascalia of the Christians. In the 
same city, Philo the Jew, and CEnesidemus the Pyrrhonist, 
founded their respective schools. Ammonius Saccas appears 
there. Lucian passes through at the same time that Clemens 
Alexandrinus is teaching. After Plotinus has taught, Arius 
and Athanasius will also teach. Greek Scepticism, Judaism, 
Platonism, Christianity—all have their interpreters within so 
small a distance from the temple of Serapis. 

§ II. Philo. 

Alexandria, as we have seen, was the theatre of various 
struggles: of these we are to select one, and that one the 
struggle of the Neo-Platonists with the Christian Fathers. 

tinder the name of the Alexandrian School are designated, 
loosely enough, all those thinkers who endeavoured to find 


llevue des Dmx Diondea, 1844, tomo iii. p. 783. 
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a refuge from Scepticism in a new Philosophy, based on 
altogether new principles. Now, although these various 
thinkers by no means constitute a School, they constitute a 
Movement, and they form an Epoch in the history of Philo¬ 
sophy. We may merely observe that the ‘Alexandrian 
School ’ and the ‘ Neo-Platonists ’ are not convertible terms: 
the former designates a whole movement, the latter desig¬ 
nates the most illustrious section of that movement. 

Philo the Jew is the first of these Neo-Platonists. He was 
born at Alexandria, a few years before Christ. The influence 
of Greek ideas had long been felt in Alexandria, and Philo, 
commenting on the writings of the Jews, did so in the spirit 
of one deeply imbued with Greek thought. His genius was 
Oriental, his education Greek; the result was a strange 
mixture of mysticism and dialectics.* To Plato he owed 
much: but to the New Academy, perhaps more. , Prom 
Cameades he learned to distrust the truth of aU sensuous 
knowledge, and to deny that Eeason had any criterion of 
truth. 

Thus far he was willing to travel with the Greeks; thus far 
had dialectics conducted him. But there was another element 
in his mind beside the Greek: there was the OrientSd cOr 
mystical element. If human knowledge is a delusion, we 
must seek for truth in some higher sphere. The Senses may 
deceive; Eeason may be powerless; but there is still a faculty 
in man—there is Faith. Eeal Science is the gift of God: its 
name is Faith: its origin is the goodness of God: its cause is 
Piety. 

This conception is not Plato’s, yet is nevertheless Platonic. 
Plato would never have thus condemned Eeason for the sake 
of Faith; and yet he, too, thought that the nature of God 
could not be known, although his existence could be 
proved. In this he would have agreed with Philo? But, 
although PlSto does not speak of Science as the gift of God, 

* St. Paul thus comprehensively expresses the jiational characteristic of the 
Jews and Greeks; ‘ The Jews require a sign (f.e. a miracle), and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom (i.«. philosophy).’—! Corinth, i. 22. 
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he does in one place so speak of Virtue; and he devotes the 
whole dialogue of the Meno to show that Virtue cannot be 
taught, because it is not a thing of the understanding, but a 
gift of God. The reasons he there employs may easily have 
suggested to Philo their application to Philosophy. 

Prom this point Philo’s Philosophy of course becomes a 
Theology. God is ineffable, incomprehensible : his existence 
may be known; his nature can never be known: o S’ apa ovSe 
T(p Vip KardKrytTTOs, on pfj Karh to eXvai povov. But to know 
that he exists is in itself the knowledge of his being one, 
perfect, simple, immutable, and witliout attribute. This know¬ 
ledge is implied in the simple knowledge of his existence: 
he cannot be otherwise, if he exist at all. But to know this, 
is not to know in what consists his perfection. •We cannot 
penetrate with our glance the mystery of his essence. We can 
only believe. 

If however we cannot know God in his essence, we can 
obtain some knowledge of his Divinity: we know it in The 
Word. This Xoyos—this Word (using the expression in its 
Scriptural sense)—fills a curious place in all the mystical 
systems. God being incomprehensible, inaccessible, an in- 
tewnbdiate existence was necessary as an interpreter between 
God and Man, and this intermediate existence the Mystics 
called TJie Word. 

The Word, according to Philo, is God’s Thought. This 
Thought is twofold: it is Xoyoy iviiddsros, the Thought as 
embracing all Ideas (in the Platonic sense of the term Idea), 
i. e. Thought as Thought; and it is X670S rrpo^opiKos, the 
Thought realized : Thought become the World. 

In these three hypostases of the Deity we see the Trinity of 
Plotinus foreshadowed. There is, first, God the Father; 
secondly, the Son of God, i. e. the X 070 S; thirdly, the Son of 
the Xo'fos, i. e. the World. 

This brief outline of Philo’s Theology will sufficiently 
exemplify the two great facts which we are anxious to have 
understood: —1st, the union of Platonism with Oriental 
mysticism; 2 ndly, the entirely new direction given to 
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Philosophy, by uniting it once more with Eeligion. It is 
this direction which characterizes the Movement of the 
Alexandrian School. Season had been shown to be utterly 
powerless to solve the great questions of Philosophy then 
agitated. Various Schools had pursued various Methods, 
but all with one result. Scepticism was the conclusion of every 
struggle. ‘ And yet,’ said the Mystics, ‘ we have an idea of 
God and of his goodness; we have an ineradicable belief 
in his existence, and in the Perfection of his nature, conse¬ 
quently, in the beneficence of his aims. Yet these ideas are 
not innate; were they innate, they would be uniformly en¬ 
tertained by all men, and amongst all nations. If they are 
not innate, whence are they derived ? Not from Eeason; not 
from experience; then from Faith.’ 

Now, Philosophy, conceive it how you will, is entirely the 
offspring of Eeason: it is the endeavour to explain by Eeason 
the mysteries amidst which we ‘move, live, and have oiir 
being.’ Although it is legitimate to say, ‘Eeason is in¬ 
capable of solving the problems proposed to it,’ it is not 
legitimate to add, ‘ therefore we must call in the aid of Faith.’ ' 
In Philosophy, Eeason must either reign alone, or abdicate. 
No compromise is permissible. If there are things between 
heaven and earth which are not dreamt of in our Philosophy 
—which do not come within the possible sphere of our Philo¬ 
sophy—we may believe in them, indeed, but we cannot 
christen that belief philosophical. 

One of two things,—either Eeason is capable of solving 
the problems, or it is incapable : in the one case its attempt 
is philosophical; in the second case its attempt is futile. 
Any attempt to mix up Faith with Eeason, in a matter 
exclusively addressed to the Eeason, must be abortive. We 
do not say that what Faith implicitly accepts, Eeason may 
not explicitly justify; but we say, that to bring Faith to 
the aid of Eeason, is altogether to destroy the philosophical 
character of an inquiry. Eeason may justify Faith; but 
Faith must not furnish conclusions for Philosophy. Directly 
Eeason is abandoned. Philosophy ceases; and every explana- 
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tion then offered is a theological explanation, and must be 
put to altogether different tests from what a philosophical 
explanation would require. 

Speculation was originally theological; but in process of 
time Eeason timidly ventured upon what are called ‘natural 
explanations;’ and from the moment that it felt itself 
strong enough to be independent, Philosophy was estab¬ 
lished. In the early speculations of the lonians we saw the 
pure efforts of Eeason to explain mysteries. As Philosophy 
advanced, it became more and more evident that the prob¬ 
lems attacked by the early thinkers were, in truth, so fgr 
from being nearer g, solution, that their extreme difficulty 
was only just becoming appreciated. The difficulty became 
more and more apparent, till at last it was pronounced insu¬ 
perable : Eeason was declared incompetent. Then the Faith 
which had so long been set aside was again called to assist 
the inquirer. In other words. Philosophy, discovering itself 
to be powerless, resigned in favour of Theology. 

When therefore we say that the direction given to the 
human mind by tjie'Alexandrian School, in conjunction with 
Cliristianity—the only two spiritual movements which mate¬ 
rnally influenced the epoch we are speaking of—was a 
theological direction, the reader will at once see its immense 
importance, and will be prepared to follow us in our exposi¬ 
tion of the mystical doctrines of Plotinus. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ANTAGONISM OP CHRISTIANITY AND NEO-PLATONISM. 

§ I. Plotinus. 

* 

"ITTHILE Christianity was making, rapid and enduring 

» » progress in spite of every obstacle; while the Apostles 
wandered from city to city, sometimes honoured as Evange¬ 
lists, at other times insulted and stoned as enemies, the 
Neo-Platonists were developing the germ deposited by Philo, 
and not only constructing a theology, but endeavouring on 
that theology to found a Church. Wliilst a new religion, 
Christianity, was daily usurping the souls of men, these 
philosophers fondly imagined that an qld religion could 
efPectually oppose it. 

Christianity triumphed without much difficulty. Lock¬ 
ing at it in a purely moral view, its superiority is at 
once apparent. The Alexandrians exaggerated the vicious 
tendency of which we have already seen the fruits in the 
Cynics and Stoics,—the tendency to despise Humanity. 
Plotinus blushed because he had a body: contempt of 
human personality could go no further. What was offered 
in exchange? The ecstatic perception; the absorption of 
personality in that of the Deity—a Deity inaccessible to 
knowledge as to love—a Deity which the soul can only attain 
by a complete annihilation of its personality. 

The attempt of the Neo-Platonists failed, as it deserved 
to fail; but it had great talents in its service, and it made 
great noise in the world. It had three periods. The first 
of these, the least brilliant but the mest fruitful, is that of 
Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus. A porter of Alexandria 
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becomes the chief of a School, and men of genius listen to 
him; amongst his disciples are Plotinus, Origen, and Longi¬ 
nus. This School is perfected in obscurity, and receives at 
last a solid basis by the development of a metaphysical sys¬ 
tem. Plotinus, the author of this system, shortly after 
lectures at Eome with amazing success. It is then that the 
Alexandrian School enters upon its second period. With 
Porphyry and lamblicus it becomes a sort of Church, and 
disputes with Christianity the empire of the world. Chris¬ 
tianity had ascended the throne in the person of Constan¬ 
tine ; Neo-Platonism dethrones it, and usurps its place in 
the person of Julian the Apostate. But now mark the dif¬ 
ference. In losing Constantine, Christianity lost nothing of 
its real power; for its power la,y in the might of qpnvictions, 
and not in the support of potentates; its power was a spiri¬ 
tual power, ever active, ever fruitful. In losing Julian, Neo- 
Platonism lost its power, political and religious. The third 
period commences with that loss: and the genius of Proclus 
bestows on it one last gleam of splendour. In vain did he 
strive to revive the scientific spirit of Platonism, as Plotinus 
had endeavoured to revive the religious spirit of Paganism: 
hi^ efforts were vigorous, but sterilo. Under Justinian the 
School of Alexandria became extinct. 

Such is the outward history of the School: let us now cast 
a glance at the doctrines which were there elaborated. In 
the writings of thinkers professedly eclectic, such as were the 
Alexandrians, it is obvious that the greater portion, will be 
repetitions and reproductions of former thinkers; and the 
historian will therefore neglect such opinions to confine him¬ 
self to those which constitute the originality of the School. 
The originality of the Alexandrians consists in having em¬ 
ployed the Platonic Dialectics as a guide to Mysticism and 
Pantheism; in having comtected the doctrine of the East 
with the dialectics of the Greeks; in having made Season 
the justification of Faith. 

There are three esgeniial points to be here examined: 
their Dialectics, their theory of the Trinity, and their 
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principle of Emanation. By their Dialectics they were Pla- 
tonists; hy their theory of the Trinity they were Mystics ; 
by their principle of Emanation they were Pantheists. 

§ n. The Alexandbiah Dialectics. 

The nature of the Platonic Dialectics we hope to have 
already rendered intelligible; so that in saying Plotinus em¬ 
ployed them we are saved from much needless repetition. 
But although Dialectics formed the basis of Alexandrian 
philosophy, they did not, as with Plato, furnish the grounds 
of lelief. As far as human philosophy went. Dialectics wore 
efficient; but there were problems which did not come within 
the sphere of human philosophy, and for these another 
Method Was requisite. 

Plotinus agreed with Plato that there could only be a 
science of Universals. Every individual thing was but a 
phenomenon, passing quickly away, and having no real 
existence; it could not therefore be the object of philosophy. 
But these universals—these Ideas which are the only real 
existences—are they not also subordinate to some higher 
Existence ? Phenomena were subordinate to Noumena; but 
Noumena themselves were subordinate to the One Noumeiion. 
In other words, the Sensible World was but the Appearance 
of the Ideal World, and the Ideal World in its turn was but 
the mode of God’s existence. 

The question then arose: How do we know anything of 
God ? The Sensible World we perceive through our senses ; 
the Ideal World we gain glimpses of through the reminis¬ 
cence which the Sensible World awakens in us; but how are 
we to take the last step—how are we to know the Deity ? 

I am a finite being; but how can I comprehend the 
Infinite ? As soon as I comprehend the Infinite, I am in¬ 
finite myself: that is to say, I am no longer myself, no 
longer that finite being, having a consciousness of his own 
separate existence.* If, therefore, I attain to a knowledge of 

* Tli hv olv T^u Swa/iip abrov Ixo, 6^u,S tSo-w; e.* yip ipoO iravw, H ip tis 
mTov Suul>ipoi ;—Plotinus, Evn. t. lib. 6. c. 10. 
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the Infinite, it is not by my Season, which is finite and 
embraces only finite objects, but by some higher faculty, a 
faculty altogether impersonal, which identifies itself with its 
object. 

‘ The identity of Subject and Object—of the thought with 
the thing thought of—is the only possible ground of know¬ 
ledge.’ This position, which some of our readers will recog¬ 
nize as a fundamental position of modern German specula¬ 
tion, is so removed from all ordinary conceptions, that we 
must digress awhile in order to explain it. 

Knowledge and Being are identical; to know more is to 
he more. This is not, of course, maintaining the absurd 
l>roposition that to know a horse is to be a horse: aU we 
know of that horse is only what we know of the •changes in 
ourselves occasioned by some external cause; and identifying 
our internal change with that external cause, we call it a 
horse. Here knowledge and being are identical. Wc really 
know nothing of the external cause (horse), we only know 
our own state of being; and to say, therefore, that ‘ in our 
knowledge of the horse we are the horse,’ is only saying, in 
unusual language, that our knowledge is a state of our being, 
and Yiotliing more. The discussion respecting perception, at 
page 367, showed that knowledge is only a state of our own 
consciousness, excited by some unknown cause. The cause 
mwt remain imknown, because knowledge is effect, not 
cause. 

An apple is presented to you; you see it, feel it, taste it, 
smell it, and are said to know it. What is this knowledge t* 
Simply a consciousness of the various ways in which the 
apple affects you. Are you blind and cannot see it ‘P there 
if one quality less which it jmssesses, i. e. one mode less in 
which it is possible for you to be affected. Are you without 
the senses of smell and taste ? there are two other de¬ 
ficiencies in your knowledge of the apple. So that, by taldng 
away your senses, we take away from the apple each of its 
qualities : in other werds, we take away the means of your 
being affected. Your knowledge of the apple is reduced to 

VOL. I. 0 0 
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nothing. In a similar way, by endowing you with more 
senses we increase the qualities of the apple; we increase 
your knowledge b}’’ enlarging your being. Thus are Know¬ 
ledge and Being identical; knowledge is a state of Being as 
knowing. 

‘ If,’ said Plotinus, ‘ knowledge is the same as the thing 
known, the Finite, as Finite, never can know the Infinite, 
because it cannot be the Infinite. To attempt, therefore, to 
know the Lifinite by Reason is futile, it can only be known 
in immediate presence, irapova-ia. The faculty by which the 
mind divests itself of its personality is Ecstasy. In this 
Ecstasy the soul becomes loosened from its material prison, 
separated from individual consciousness, and becomes ab¬ 
sorbed in tke Infinite Intelligence from which it emanated. 
In this Ecstasy it contemplates real existence; it identifies 
itself with that which it contemplates.’ 

The enthusiasm upon which this Ecstasy is founded is not 
a faculty which we constantly possess, such as Reason or 
Perception : it is only a transitory state, at least so long as 
our personal existence in this world continues. It is a flash 
of rapturous light, in which reminiscence is changed into 
intuition, because in that moment the captive soul is given 
back to its parent, its God. The bonds which attach the soul 
to the body are mortal; and God, our father, pitying us, has 
made those bonds, from which we sufPer, fragile and delicate, 
and in his goodness he gives us certain intervals of respite : 
Zeiij Bg TraTr/p gXiTjaas trovovp.gms, BmjTb. avrSiv tk Bgapta iroiSiV 
irgpl a TTovovvrai, BiBuxriv avairavKas iv ypovoif. 

The Oriental and mystical character of this conception is 
worth remarking; at the same time there is a Platonic ele¬ 
ment in it, which may be noticed. Plato, in the Ion, speaks 
of a chain of inspiration, which descends from Apollo to 
poets, who transmit the inspiration to the rhapsodists ; the 
last links of the chain are the souls of lovers and philoso¬ 
phers, who, unable to transmit the divine gift, are neverthe¬ 
less agitated by it. The Alexandrians also admit the divine 
inspiration; not that inspiration which only warms and 
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exalts the heart, but that inspiration revealing the Truth 
which Eeason can neither discern nor comprehend. Whether 
in ascending through the various sciences and laboriously 
mounting all the degrees of Dialectics, we finally arrive at 
the summit, and tear away the veil behind which the Deity 
is “hidden; or, instead of thus slowly mounting, we arrive at 
the summit by a sudden spring, by the force of virtue or by 
the force of love, the origin of this revelation is the same: 
the Poet, the Prophet, and the Philosopher only differ in the 
point of departure each takes. Dialectics, therefore, though 
a valuable method, is not an infallible one for arriving at 
Ecstasy. Everything which purifies the soul and makes it 
resemble its primal simplicity, is capable of conducting it to 
Ecstasy. Besides, there are radical differences in men’s 
natures. Some souls are ravished with Beauty; and these 
belong to the Muses. Others are ravished with Unity an*'' 
Proportion; and these are Philosophers. Others are morl 
struck with Moral perfections; and these are the pious and 
ardent souls who live only in religion. 

Thus, then, the passage from simple Sensation, or from 
Reminiscence, to Ecstasy, may be accomplished in three 
Ajays. By Music (in the ancient and comprehensive sense of 
the term), by Dialectics, and by Love or Prayer. The result 
is always the same—the victory of the Universal over the 
Individual. 

Such is the answer given by the Alexandrians to that 
world-old question, How do we know God?•The Reason of 
man is incompetent to such knowledge, because Reason is 
finite, and the finite cannot embrace the infinite. But, inas- 
mu^ as man has a knowledge of the Deity, he must have 
obtained it in some way: the question is, In what way ? 
This question, which the Christian Fathers ansAvered by re¬ 
ferring to Revelation, the Alexandrians could only answer by 
declaring Ecstasy to be the medium of commAinication, 
because in Ecstasy the soul lost its personality and became 
absorbed in the infinite Intelligence. 

We may read in this au instructive lesson respecting the 
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vicious circle in which aU such reasonings are condemned to 
move:— 

‘ Tho ouo poor finite being in the abyna 
Of infinite being twinkling restlessly ’— 

this finite being strives to comprehend that which includes it, 
and in the impossible attempt exerts its confident ingenuity. 

Asserting that the finite as finite cannot comprehend 
the infinite, the Alexandrian hypothesis is at least con¬ 
sistent in making the finite become, for an instant, infinity. 
The grounds however upon which this hypothesis is framed 
are curious. The axiom is this:—The finite cannot compre¬ 
hend the infinite. The problem is this:—How can the finite 
comprehend the infinite? And the solution is:—The finite 
must become the infinite. 

Absurd as this is, it is the conclusion deduced by a vigorous 
intellect from premisses which seemed indisputable. It is 
only one of tho absiu’dities inseparable from the attempted 
solution of an insoluble problem. 


§ III. The Alexandeian Teinity. 

We have said that the pliilosophy of the Alexandrians was 
a theology; their theology may be said to be concentrated in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Nearly allied to the mystery of 
the Incarnation, which was inseparable from the mystery of 
Redemption, the dogma of the Holy Trinity was, as M. 
Saisset remarMI, the basis of all the Christian metaphysics. 
The greater part of the important heresies, Arianism, Sabel- 
ianism, Nestorianism, &c., resulted from differences respect- 
ng some portion of this doctrine. It becomes, therefore, a 
natter of high historical interest to determine its parentage. 
5ome mamtain that the Trinity of the Christians was but an 
mitation of that of the Alexandrians; others accuse the 
Llexandrians of being the imitators. The dispute has been 
ngrily conducted on both sides.* 

* Sucli of our roiidoiii us imiy dcsirit u conipendiofis stateinoiit of the questiuu 
■ 0 referred to M. Jums ^mos,HistoiredeVicohiAkxandrie.yai. i. pp. 308-341, 
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The Alexandrian Trinity is as follows:—God is triple, and, 
at the same time, one. His nature contains within it three 
distinct Hypostases (Substances, i.e. Persons), and these three 
make one Being. The first is the Unity: not The One Being, 
not Being at aU, but simple Unity. The second is. the Intel¬ 
ligence, which is identical with Being. The third is the 
Universal Soul, cause of all activity and life. 

Such is the formula. Let us now see how their Dialectics 
oonducted them to it. On looking abroad upon the world, 
and observing its constant transformations, what is the first 
thing that presents itself to our minds as the cause of all 
these changes ? It is life. The whole world is alive; and, 
not only alive, but seemingly participating in a life similar to 
our own. On looking deeper, we discover that life itself is 
but an effect of some higher cause ; and this cause must be 
the ‘ Universal ’ which we are seeking to discover. Analogy 
suggests that it is Activity—Motion. But with this Motion 
we cannot proceed far. It soon becomes apparent to us 
that the myriad on-goings of nature are not merely ac¬ 
tivities, but intelligent activities. No hazard rules this 
world. Intelligence is everywhere visible. The cause, then, 
we *have been seeking is at last discovered: it is an Intel¬ 
ligent Activity. Now, what is this, but that mysterious force 
residing within us, directing us, impelling us ? What is this 
Intelligent Activity but a soul? The soul which impels 
and directs us is an image of the Soul which impels and 
directs the world. God, therefore, is the eternal Soul, the 
‘<^vx'n- We have here the first Hypostasis of the Alexandrians. 

Oji a deeper inspection this notion turns out less satisfac¬ 
tory. The dialectician, whose whole art consists in dividing 
and subdividing, in order to arrive at pure unity—^who is 
always unravelling the perplexed web of speculation, to lay 
bare at last the unmixed One which had become enveloped 
in the Many—the dialectician, bred up in the Schools of Plato 
and Aristotle, could not rest satisfied with so complex 

iind to the article by M. Saisset, in the Seme des Deua Mondes, before re¬ 
ferred to. 
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an entity as an Intelligent Activity. There are at least two 
ideas here, and two ideas entirely distinct in nature, viz. 
Intelligence and Motion. Now, although these might he 
united in some idea common to both yet superior to both, 
neither of them could be considered as the last term in an 
analysis. The Intelligence, when analyzed, is itself the 
activity of some intelligent being, of Mind, \6yos. 

God, therefore, is Mind, absolute, eternal, immutable. We 
have here the second Hypostasis. Superior to the Divine 
Soul, rov travros, which is the cause of all activity, and 
king of the sensible world, ')(ppy}yos rrjs Kivi)crs(09, ^aaiXevs raw 
yiyiiofiEUMt', we find the Divine Mind, vovr, the magnificence 
of which we maj^ faintly conceive by reflecting on the splen¬ 
dours of the' sensible world, with the Gods, Men, Animals, 
and Plants, which adorn it: splendours which are but im¬ 
perfect images of the incomparable lustre of eternal truth. 
The Divine Mind embraces all the intelligible Ideas which 
are without imperfection, without movement. This is the 
Age of Gold, of which God is the Saturn. For Saturn, of 
whom the Poets have so grandly sung, is the Divine Intel¬ 
ligence ; that jierfeet world which they have described, when 

‘ Vor CRit aotcrmim : plac'idiquc tepentiljus aiu-is 

Jlulcebant Zephyri natos sine sciiiine flores. 

Mox etiam frugos telliis inaruta ferebat; 

Ncc renovatus ager gravidis eanebat arlstis. 

I’luuiina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant; 

Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice molla.’ * 

That golden age is the Intelligible World, the eternal thought 
of eternal Intelligence. 

A word on this Alexandrian vovs. It is Thought abstra3ted 
from all thinking; it does not reason: for to reason is to 
acquire a knowledge of something; he who reasons, arrives 
at a consequence from his premisses, which he did not see in 

* ‘ The flowers rmsown in flelds and meadows reigned; 

And wc.sfern winds immortal spring maintained. 

In following years the bearded corn ensued 
From earth unasked; nor was that earth renewed. 

From reins of yaUeys milk and nectar broke, 

And honey sweating from the pores of oak.’—D btdkn’s Oi'id. 
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those premisses without effort. But God sees the conse¬ 
quence simultaneously with the premisses. His knowledge 
resembles our knowledge as hieroglyphic writing resembles 
our written language : that which we discursively develope, 
he embraces at once. 

This yovs is at the same time the eternal existence, since 
all Ideas arc united in it. It is the vmjcrif poijencof vor/cis of 
Aristotle,—or, to use the language of Plotinus, the Sight 
Seeing, the identity of the act of seeing with the object seen: 
g'o-Tt yap r) vorjcris opaais opSxra, ap^co to ey ,—a conception 
which will at once be understood by recuning to our illustra¬ 
tion of the identity of Knowledge and Being. 

One woidd fancy that this was a degree of abstraction to 
satisfy the most ardent dialectician; to have ajialyzed thus 
far, and to have arrived at pure Thought and pm-e Existence 
—the Thought apart from Thinking and the Existence apart 
from its modes—^would seem the very limit of huniau in¬ 
genuity, the last abstraction possible. But no: the dia¬ 
lectician is not yet contented: he sees another degree of 
abstraction still higher, still simpler; he calls it Unity. 
God, as Existence and Thought, is God as conceived by 
Iwuhan intelligence: but, although hiunau intelligence is 
unable to embrace any higher notion of God, yet is there in 
human intelligence a hint of its own weakness and an assur¬ 
ance of God’s being something ineffable^ incomprehensible. 
God is not, en demiere analyse. Existence and Thought. 
Wliat is Thought? What is its type? The type is evi¬ 
dently human reason. What does an examination of human 
reason reveal? This:—To think is to be aware of some 
object from which the thinker distinguishes himself. To 
think is to have a self-consciousness, to distinguish one’s 
personality from that of all other objects, to determine the 
relatibn of self to not-self. But nothing is external to God: 
ih him there can be no distinction, no determination, no 
relation. Therefore God, in his highest hypostasis, cannot 
think, cannot be th<>ught, but must be something superior to 
thought. Hence, the necessity for a third hypostasis, which, 
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tliird in the order of discovery, is first in the order of being: 
it is Unity, —to iv aTfkovp. 

The Unity is not Existence, neither is it Intelligence—it 
is superior to both : it is superior to all action, to all deter¬ 
mination, to all knowledge; for, in the same way as the 
multiple is contained in the simple, the many in the one, in 
the same way is the simple contained in the unity; and it is 
impossible to discover the truth of things imtil we have 
aiTivcd at this absolute unity; for, how can wo conceive any 
existing thing except by unity ? What is an individual, an 
animal, a plant, but that iinity which presides over multi¬ 
plicity ? What even is multiplicity—an army, an assemblj'^, 
a flock—when not brought under unity? Unity is omni¬ 
present ; it i,s the bond which unites even the most complex 
things. The Unity which is absolute, immutable, infinite, 
and sclf-sufiicing is not the numerical unit, not the indivi¬ 
sible point. It is the absolute universal Owe in its perfect 
simplicity. It is the highest degree of perfection—the ideal 
Beauty, the supreme Good, irp&yov dyaOov. 

God therefore in his absolute state—in his first and highest 
hypostasis—is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable: ho is the simple Unity, or, as Hegel would 
say, the Absolute Nothing, the Immanent Negative. 

Our readers will perhaps scarcely be patient under this in¬ 
fliction of dialectical subtlety; but wo beg them to remember 
that the absurdities of genius are often more instructive than 
the discoveries of common men, and the subtleties and extra¬ 
vagances of the Alexandrians are fraught with lessons. If 
rigorous logic conducted eminent minds to conceptions wjiich 
appear extravagant and sterile, they may induce in us a 
wholesome suspicion of the efficacy of that logic to solve the 
problems it is occupied with. Nor is the lesson inapplicable 
to our own age. Gorman metaphysicians resemble Pl6tinus 
more than Plato or Aristotle: nor is the reason difficult of 
discovery. Plotinus, coming after all the great thinkers had 
asked almost every metaphysical questida and given almost 
every possible answer, was condemned either to scepticism. 
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or to accept any consequences of his dialectics, however 
extreme. Philosophy was in this dilemma: either to abdi¬ 
cate, or to be magnificently tyrannical: it chose to be the 
latter. Plotinus therefore shrunk from no extravagances: 
where Season failed, there he called upon Faith. The Ger¬ 
mans who saw the establishment of Positive Science, on 
the one hand, and the destructive results of Kant’s GriUque 
on the other, found Philosophy in a similar dilemma: com¬ 
pelled either to declare itself incapable, or to proclaim its 
despotism and infallibility. 

The Hegelian faith in dialectics maybe contrasted with the 
Alexandrian faith in Ecstasy. Both proceed with peaceable 
dogmatism to explain that God is this, or that; to explain 
bow the Nothing becomes the existing world; to explain 
many other inexplicable things; and, if you stop them with 
tlio simple inquiry, How do you know this ? what is your 
ground of certitude ? they smile, allude blandly to Yemunfty 
and continue their exposition. 

Plotinus, indeed, said, that although Dialectics raise us to 
some conviction of the existence of God, we cannot speak of 
his nature otherwise than negatively: h> a<f>aip^asi irdvra rh 
■7T0pt rovTov Xsyofieva. We are forced to admit his existence, 
though it is not correct to speak even of his existence. To 
say that he is superior to Existence and Thought is not to 
define him; it is only to distinguish him from what he is 
not. What he is we cannot know; it would be ridiculous to 
endeavour to comprehend him. This difference apart, there 
is remarkable similarity in the speculations of the Alex¬ 
andrians and the Hegelians : a similarity which all will 
detect who are capable of detecting identity of thought 
under diversity of language. 

To return to the Alexandrian Trinity, we see in it the 
Perfect Principle, the One, rh h dirKovv, which generates but 
is ungenerated; the Principle generated by the Perfect is 
of all generated things the most perfect: it is therefore In¬ 
telligence: vovs. In the same way as Intelligence is the 
Word (\ 670 s) of the One and the manifestation of its power, 
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SO also the Soul is theWord and manifestation of the Intel¬ 
ligence, olov Koi f) tjrvx^ \6yos vov. The three hypostases of 
the Deity are therefore, 1st, the Perfect, the Absolute Unity, 
TO y ttTrXoCr j 2 nd, the First Intelligence, to vovv irpanm ; 
3rd, the Soul of the world. 

This Trinity is very similar to the threefold nature of God 
in Spinoza’s system. Spinoza says, that God is the infinite 
Existence, having two infinite Attributes, namely. Extension 
and Thought. Now this Existence, which has neither Ex¬ 
tension nor Thought except as Attributes, althoiigh verbally 
differing from the Absolute Unconditioned, the One, of 
Plotinus, is really tlie same : it is the last abstraction which 
the human faculty can mate: it is that of %vhich nothing 
can be pred^pated, and yet which must be the final predicate 
of everything: division and subdivision, however prolonged, 
stop there, and admit as final the Unconditioned Uncon¬ 
ditional Something, or that which Proclus (and after him 
Hegel) calls The Non-Being, /iri or, although it is not correct 
to call it nothing, fir/Siv. 

This conception, which it is impossible to state in words 
without stating gross contradictions, is the result of rigorous 
logic.. The process is this: I have to discover that which As 
at th« bottom of the mystery of existence—the great First 
Cause; and, to do this I must eliminate one by one every¬ 
thing which does not present itself as self-existing, self- 
sufficing, as necessarily the^rsf of all things, the dp^V- 

The ancients began their speculations in the same way, 
but with less knowledge of the conditions of inquiry. Hence 
Water, Air, Soul, Number, Force, were severally accepted as 
Principia. Jn the time of the Alexandrians something more 
subtle was required. They asked the same question, but 
they asked it with a full consciousness of the faililre of their 
predecessors. Even Thought would not satisfy then! as a 
Principium-, nor were they better satisfied with abstract 
Existence. They said there is something beyond Thought, 
something beyond Existence: there is that which thinks, 
that which exists. This ‘ that,’ this Indeterminate Ineffable, 
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is the Principium. It is self-sufficing, self-existent; nothing 
can be conceived beyond it. In the old Indian hypothesis 
of the world being supported by an elephant, who stood on 
the back of a tortoise, the tortoise standing on nothing, we 
see a rude solution of the same problem: the mind is forced 
to ai-rest itself somewhere, and wherever it arrests itself it is 
forced to declare, explicitl}' or implicitly, that it stops at 
Nothing; because, as soon as it predicates anything of that 
at^which it stops, it is forced to admit something beyond: if 
the tortoise stands on the back of some other animal, upon 
what does that other animal stand ? 

Philosophy, when employed npon this subject, necessarily 
abuts upon Nothing, upon absolute Negation; the terms in 
which this conception is clothed may differ, but^the concep¬ 
tion remains the same : Plotinus and Hegel shake hands. 

In reviewing the history of Greek speculation, from the 
■ Water ’ of Thales to the ‘ Absolute Negation ’ of Plotinus, 
what a reflection is forced upon us of the vanity of meta¬ 
physics ! So many yeai’S of laborious inquiry, so many 
sj)lendid minds engaged, and, after the lapse of ages, the 
inquiry remains the same, the answer only more ingeniously 
absurd! Was, then, all this labour vain? Were those long 
laborious years all wasted ? Were those splendid minds all 
useless? No: caimest endeavour is seldom without result. 
Those centuries of speculation were not useless, they were 
the education of the human race. They taught mankind 
this truth at least: the Infinite cannot be known by the 
finite: and man, as finite, can only know phenomena. 
Tho^e labours, so fruitless in their immediate object, have 
indirect lessons. The speculations of the Gre^s preserve 
the same privilege as the glorious products of their art 
and literathre; they are the models from which the specula¬ 
tions df posterity are reproductions. The history of modern 
metaphysical philosophy is but the narrative of the same 
struggles which agitated Greece. The same problems are 
revived, and the samS answers offered. 
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§ IV. The Doctrine op Emanation. 

Ancient Metaphysics propounds three questions: Has 
human knowledge any absolute certainty? What is the 
nature of God ? What is the origin of the World ? 

Our review of the various attempts to answer these 
questions has ended in the Alexandrian School, which 
answered them as follows : 1st. Human knowledge is neces¬ 
sarily uncertain; but this difficulty is got over by the hypo¬ 
thesis of an Ecstasy, in wliich the soul becomes identified 
with the Infinite. 2nd. The nature of God is a triple Unity 
—three hypostases of the One Being. 3rd. The origin of 
the world is the law of Emanation. 

This third answer is of course implied in the second. God, 
as Unity, is not Existence; but he becomes Existence by the 
Emanation from his Unity (Intelligence), and by the second 
emanation from his Intelligence (Soul), and this Soul, in its 
manifestations, is the World. 

Hitherto dualism has been the universal creed of those 
who admitted any distinction between the world and its 
Creatpr. Jupiter organizing Chaos; the God of Anaxagoifts 
whose force is wasted in creation; the Srjftiovpyos of Plato 
who conquers and regulates Matter and Motion; the im¬ 
movable Thought of Aristotle: all these creeds were dualistic; 
and, indeed, to escape dualism was not easy. 

If God is distinct from the World, dualism is at once as¬ 
sumed. If he is distinct, he must be distinct in Essence. If 
distinct in essence, the question of Whence came the world? 
is not answered; for the world must have existed contempo¬ 
raneously with him. 

Here lies the difficulty: either God made the world, or he 
did not. If he made it, whence did he make it ? He could 
not, said logic, make it out of Nothing: for Nothing can conie 
of Nothing; he must, therefore, have made it out of his ovm 
substance. If it is made out of his own substance, then it is 
identical with him : it must then have existed already in him, 
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or he could not have produced it. But this identification of 
God with the world is Pantheism; and begs the question it 
should answer. 

K he did not make it out of his own substance, he must 
have made it out of some substance already existing; and 
thus also the question still remains mianswered. 

This problem was solved by the Christians and Alexandrians 
in a similar, though apparently different, manner. The 
Christians said that God created the world out of Nothing 
by the mere exercise of his omnipotent will; for to Omnipo¬ 
tence everything is possible; one thing is as easy as another. 
The Alexandrians said that the world was distinct from God 
in act rather than in essence : it was the manifestation of his 
will, or of his intelligence. 

Thus the world is God; but God is not the world. 
Without the necessity of two principles, the distinction is 
preserved between the Creator and the Created. God is not 
confounded with Matter; and yet philosophy is no longer 
oppressed with the difficulty of accoimting for two eternally 
existing and eternally distinct principles. 

Plotinus had by his Dialectics discovered the necessity of 
TJuity as the basis of existence: he had also by the same 
means discovered that the Unity could not possibly remain 
alone: otherwise, there would never have been the Many. 
If the Many implies the One, the One also implies the Many. 
It is the property of each principle to engender that which 
follows it: to engender it in virtue of an ineffable power 
which loses nothing of itself. This power, ineffable, inex¬ 
haustible, exercises itself without stopping, from generation 
to generation, till it attains the limits of possibility. 

By this law, which governs the world, and from which God 
himself cannot escape, the totality of existences, which Dia¬ 
lectics “teach us to arrange in a proper hierarchy from God 
•to“sensible Matter, appear to us thus united in one indis¬ 
soluble chain, since each being is the necessary product of 
that which precedes it, and the necessary producer of that 
which succeeds it. 
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If asked why Unity should ever become Multiplicity— 
why God should ever manifest himself in the world? the 
answer is ready: The One, as conceived by the Eleatics, had 
long been found incomplete; for a God who had no inteUi- 
.gence could not be perfect: as Aristotle says, a God who 
does not think is imworthy of respect. If, therefore, God is 
Intelligent, he is necessarily active : a force that engenders 
nothing, can that be a real force ? It was, therefore, in the 
very nature of God a necessity for him to create the worjd: 
iv ipvasi f/v ro troislv. 

God, therefore, is in his very essence a Creator, ttoiijtijs. 
He is like a Sun pouring forth his rays, without losing 
any of its substance: olov iic ipmros, rr/v avrov nrepi- 
Xaii^iv. All this flux—this constant change of things, 
this birth and death—is but the restless manifestation of 
a restless force. These manifestations have no absolute 
truth, no duration. The individual perishes, because indi¬ 
vidual: it is only the universal that endures. The indi¬ 
vidual is the finite, the perishable; the universal is the 
infinite, immortal, God is the only existence: he is the 
real existence, of which we, and other things, are but the 
transitory phenomena. And yet timid ignorant man, ciyiid 
because ignorant, fears death! To die is to live the true 
life: it is to lose, indeed, sensation, passions, interests, to 
be free from the conditions of space and time,—to lose 
personality; but it is also to quit this world and to be born 
anew in God,—to quit this frail and pitiable individuality, 
to be absorbed in the being of the Infinite, To die is to live 
the true life. Some faint glimpses of it—some overpower¬ 
ing anticipations of a bliss intolerable to mortal sense, are 
realized in the brief moments of Ecstasy, wherein the Soul 
is absorbed in the Infinite, although it cannot long remain 
there. Those moments so exquisite yet so brief are sufficient ’ 
to reveal to us the divinity, and to show us that deep em¬ 
bedded in our personality there is a ray of the divine source 
of light, a ray which is always struggluig to disengage itself, 
and return to its source. To die is to live the true life; and 
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Plotinus dying, said, in his agony, ‘I am struggling to 
liberate the divinity within me.’ 

This mysticism is worth attention, as indicative of the 
march of the human mind. In many preceding thinkers 
we have seen a very strong tendency towards the desecration 
of personality. From Heraclitus to Plotinus there is a 
gradual advance in this direction. The Cynics and the 
Stoics made it a sort of philosophical basis. Plato im¬ 
plicitly, and sometimes explicitly, gave it his concurrence. 
The conviction of man’s insignificance, and of the impossibi¬ 
lity of his ever in this world ascertaining the truth, seem to 
have oppressed philosophers with self-contempt. To cm’so 
the bonds which bound them to ignorance, and to quit a 
world in which they were thus bound, were the natural 
consequences of their doctrines; but, linked mysteriously 
as we are to life-even to the life we curse-our doctrines 
seldom lead to suicide. In default of suicide, nothing re¬ 
mained but Asceticism-a moral suicide. As man could 
not summon com'age to quit the world, he would at least 
endeavour to lead a life as far removed from worldly passion 
and worldly condition as was possible; and he would wel- 
c(jniie death as the only true life. 
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CHAFTEE 111. 

PBOCLUS. 

P LOTINUS attempted to unite Philosophy with Eeligioii, 
attempted to solve by Faith the problems insoluble by 
Eeason; and the residt of such an attempt was necessarily 
mysticism. - But, although the mystical element is an impor¬ 
tant one in his doctrine, he did not allow himself to be 
seduced into all the extravagances which naturally flowed 
from it. That was reserved for his successors, lamblicus in 
particular, who performed miracles, and constituted himself 
High Priest of the Universe. 

With Proclus the Alexandrian School made a final efPort, 
and with him its defeat was entire. He was born at Con¬ 
stantinople, A. n. 412. He came early to Alexandria, wWre 
Olympiodorus was teaching. He passed onwards to Athens, 
and from Plutarch and Syrianus he learnt to comprehend the 
doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. Afterwards, becoming 
initiated into the Theurgical mysteries, he was soon made a 
High Priest of the Universe. 

The theological tendency is still more remarkable in Pi’oclus 
than in Plotinus. He regarded the Orjdiic poems and the 
Chaldean oracles as divine revelations, and, therefore, as the 
real source of philosophy, if properly interpreted; and in this 
allegorical interpretation consisted his whole system. 

‘ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have vanish’d, 
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Tlic'V live iiolongev in the faith of reason 1 
15ut still the heart doth need a latiguagc, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old inmn s. 

Anil to yon starry world they now aro gone, 

Spirits or Gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend.’ * 

To breathe the breath of life into the nostrils of these defunct 
deities, to restore the beautiful Pagan creed, by interpreting 
its symbols in a new sense, was the aim of the whole 
Alexandrian School. 

Proclus placed Faith above Science. It was the only 
faculty by which The Good, that is to say. The One, could 
be apprehended. ‘ The philosopher,’ said he, ‘ is not the 
priest of one Eeligion, but of all Religions ; ’ that is to say, 
he is to reconcile all modes of belief by his interpretations. 
Reason is the expositor of Faith. But Proclus made one 
exception; there was one Eeligion which he could not tolerate, 
which he could not interpret,—that was the Christian. 

With this conception of his mission, it is easy to see that 
his method must have been eclectic. Accordingly, in making 
Philosophy the expositor of Religion, he relied upon the 
doctrines of his predecessors withofit pretending to discover 
nfsw'ones for liis purpose. Aristotle, whom he called ‘the 
philosopher of the understanding,’ he regarded as the man 
whose writings formed the best introduction to the^study of 
wisdom. In bim the student learnt the use of his Reason; 
learnt also the forms of thought. After- this preparatory 
study came the study of Plato, whom he called the/philo¬ 
sopher of Reason, the sole guide to the region of Ideas, 
that is, of Eternal Truths. The reader Will probably re¬ 
cognize here the distinction between Understanding and 
Reason, revived by Kant, and so much insisted on by 
Coleridge and his followers. 

Plato was the idol of Proclus ; and the passionate disciple 
•thought every word of the master an oracle; he discovered 
everywhere some hidden and oracular meaning, interpreting 
the simplest recitals* into sublime allegoric?. Thus the 

* Colcridgp, in his translation of the Ptecolomini. 
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affection of Socrates for Alcibiades became the slender text 
for a whole volume of mystical exposition. 

It is curious to notice the transformations of Philosophy 
in the various schools. Socrates interpreted the inscription 
on the temple at Delphi, ‘ Know thyself,’ as an exhortation 
to psychological and ethical study. He looked inwards, and 
there discovered certain truths which scepticism could not 
darken; and he discoursed, says his biographer, on Justice 
and Injustice, on things holy and things unholy. 

Plato also looked inwards, hoping to find there a basis of 
philosophy; but his ‘Know thyself’ had a different significa¬ 
tion. Man was to study himself, because, by becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with his mind, he would become 
acquainted '.vith the eternal Ideas of which sense awakened 
Keminiscence. His self-knowledge was Dialectical, rather 
than Ethical. The object of it was the contemplation of 
eternal Existence, not the regulation of our worldly acts. 

The Alexandrians also interpreted the inscription; but with 
them the Socratic conception was completely set aside, and 
the Platonic conception carried to its limits. ‘Know thyself,’ 
says Proclus, in his commentary on Plato’s First Alcibiades, 
‘ that you may know the essence from whose source you are 
derived. Emow the divinity that is within you, that you may 
know the divine One of which your soul is but a ray. Know 
your own mind, and you will have the key to all knowledge.’ 
These are not the words of Proclus, but they convey the 
meaning of many pages of his mystical dialectics. 

We are struck in Proclus with the frank and decided 
manner in which Metaphysics is assumed to be the only pos¬ 
sible science; we are struck with the naive manner in which 
the fundamental error of metaphysical inquiry is laid open 
to view, and presented as an absolute truth. In no other 
ancient* system is it stated more nakedly. If we desired an 
illustration of the futility of metaphysics we could not find a 
better than is afforded by Proclus, who, be it observed, only 
pushed the ppremisses of others to thefr rigorous conclusions. 

He teaches that the hierarchy of ideas, in which there is a 
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gradual generation from the most abstract to the most con¬ 
crete, exactly corresponds with the hierarchy of existences, in 
which there is a constant generation from the most abstract 
(Unity) to the most concrete (phenomena): so that the re¬ 
lations which these ideas bear to each other, the laws which 
subWinate one to the other—in a word, the forms of the 
nomenclature of human conceptions—express the real causes, 
their action, their combinations; in fact, the whole system of 
the universe.* 

This is frank. The objection to the metaphysician has 
been that he looks inwards to discover that which lies with¬ 
out him, hoping, in his own conceptions of that which he is 
seeking to know, to find the thing he seeks. The ‘phi¬ 
losophers of the Understanding ’ aver that to analyze your 
mind is to learn the nature of your mind: nothing else. 
Proclus boldly assumes that to know the nature of your own 
mind is to know the whole universe. Tliis is at least con¬ 
sistent. But one might reasonably ask how this knowledge 
is to be gained ? not simply by looking inwai’ds, or else all 
philosophers would have gained it; not even by meditation. 
How then ? Listen: — 

•‘ Mercury, the Messenger of Jove, reveals to us Jove’s 
paternal will, and thus teaches us science; and, as the author 
of aU investigation, transmits to us, his disciples, the genius 
of invention. The Science which descends into the soul from 
above is more perfect than any science obtained by investi¬ 
gation; that which is excited in us by other men is. far less 
perfect. Invention is the energy of the sold. The Science 
whicji descends from above fills the soul with the influence 
of the higher Causes. The Gods announce it to us by their 
presence and by illuminations, and discover to us the order 
of the universe.’ 

Of dourse the mystic who had revelations froifl above, 
dispensed with the ordinary methods of investigation; and 
here again we see Proclus consistent, though consistent in 
absurdity. 

* This is al.so tho doctrine of Heoei.. 
l> n 2 



CHAPTER IV. 

Conclusion of Ancient Philosophy. 

W ITH Proclus the Alexandrian School expired; with him 
Ancient Philosophy ceased. Religion, and Religion 
only, seemed capable of affording satisfactory answers to the 
questions which perplexed the human race, and Philosophy 
was reduced to the subordinate office which the Alexandrians 
had consigned to the Aristotelian Logic. Philosophy became 
the servant of Religion, no longer reigning in its own right. 

Thus was the circle of endeavour completed. With Thales, 
Reason separated itself from Faith; with the Alexandrians, 
the two were again united. The centuries between these 
epochs were filled with helpless struggles to overcome an in¬ 
superable difficulty. 

The difference is great between the childlike question of 
the Ionian thinker, and the answer of the Alexandrian mystic: 
and yet each stands upon the same ground, and looks out 
upon the same troubled sea, hoping to detect a shore, ignorant 
that all Philosophy 

‘ is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For over and for over as we move.’ 

But, to the reflective student who thus sees these men, after 
centuries of endeavour, fixed on the self-same spot, the 
Alexandrian straining his eager eyes after the same object as 
the Ionian, and neither within the possible range of vision, 
there is» something which would be unutterably sad. Were it 
not corrected by the conviction that these men were fixed to 
one spot, because they had not discovered the only true path¬ 
way, a pathway which those who cam* after them securely 
trod. 
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Still, the spectacle of human failure, especially on so gi¬ 
gantic a scale, cannot be without some pain. So many hopes 
thwarted, so many great intellects wandering in error, are 
not to be thought of without sadness. But it hears a lesson 
which we hope those who have followed us thus far will not 
fail *to read: a lesson on the vanity of ontological rfesearch; 
a lesson which almost amounts to a demonstration of the 
impossibility of the human mind ever compassing those 
esalted objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as 
worthy of its pursuit. It points to that profound remark of 
Auguste Comte, that there exists in all classes of our investi¬ 
gations a constant and necessary harmony between the extent 
of our real intellectual wants, and the eflBicient erfent, actual 
or future, of our real knowledge. 

But these great thinkers, whose failures we have chronicled, 
did not live in vain. They left the great problems where 
they found them: but they did not leave Humanity as they 
found it. Metaphysics might be still a region of doubt; but 
the human mind, in its endeavours to explore that region, had 
learnt in some measure to ascertain its weakness and its force. 
Greek Philosophy was a failure; but Greek Inquiry had im¬ 
mense results. Methods had been tried and discarded; but 
great preparations for the real Method had been made. 

Moreover Ethics had become elevated to the rank of a 
science. In the Pagan Eeligion morality consisted in obey¬ 
ing the particular Gods: to propitiate their favour was the 
only needful art. Greek Philosophy opened men’s eyes to the 
importance of human conduct—^to the importance of moral 
principles, which were to stand in the place of propitiations. 
The great merit of this is due to Socrates. He objected to 
propitiation as impious: he insisted upon moral conduct as 
alone guiding naan to happiness here and hereafter. 

But^he Ethics of the Greeks were at the best nai»ow and 
egoistical. Morality, however exalted or comprehensive, only 
seemed to embrace the Individual; it was extremely mcom- 
plete as regards the family; and had scarcely any suspicion 
of what wc call Humanity. No Greek ever attamed the 
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sublimity of such a point of view. The highest point he 
could attain was to conduct himself according to just prin¬ 
ciples ; he never troubled himself with others. By the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity, Ethics became Social, as weU as 
Individual. 

So far advanced are we in the right direction—so earnestly 
are we engaged in the endeavour to perfect Social as well as 
Individual Ethics—that we are apt to look down upon the 
progress of the Greeks as trivial; but it was immense, and in 
the history of Humanity must ever occupy an honourable 
place. 

Ancient Philosophy expired with Proclus. Those who 
came after him, although styling themselves philosophei's, 
were in truth religious thinkers employing philosophical 
formulae. No one endeavoured to give a solution of the three 
great problems: Whence came the world? What is the 
nature of God ? • What is the natm« of human knowledge ? 
Argue, refine, divide and subdivide as they would, the reli¬ 
gious thinkers only used Philosophy as a subsidiary process: 
for aU the great problems, Faith was their instrument. 

The succeeding Epochs are usually styled the Epochs of 
Christian Philosophy; yet Christian Philosophy is a mis¬ 
nomer. A Christian may be also a philosopher; but to talk 
of Christian Pliilosophy is an abuse of langpiage. Christian 
Philosophy means Christian Metaphysics; and that means 
the solution of metaphysical problems upon Christian prin¬ 
ciples. Now what are Christian Principles but the Doctrines 
revealed through Christ; revealed because inaccessible to 
Reason; revealed and accepted by Faith, because Reason 
is utterly incompetent? 

So that metaphysical problems, the attempted solution 
of which by Reason constitutes Philosophy, are solved by 
Faith, and yet the name of Philosophy is retained ! But 
the very groundwork of Philosophy consists in reasoning, as 
the groundwork of Religion is Faith. There cannot, conse¬ 
quently, be a Religious Philosophy: if is a contradiction in 
terms. Philosophy may be occupied about the same prob- 
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Icms as Eeligion; but it employs altogether different criteria, 
and depends on altogether different principles, Eehgion 
may, and should, call in Philosophy to its aid; but in so 
doing it assigns to Philosophy only the subordinate office of 
illustrating, reconciling, or applying its dogmas. This is 
not a Eeligious Philosophy; it is Eeligion arid Philosophy; 
the latter stripped of its j;>oasted prerogative of deciding for 
itself, and allowed only to employ itself in reconciling the 
docisions of Eeligion and of Eeason. 

Prom these remarks it is obvious that our History, being 
a narrative of the progress of Philosophy only, will not 
include any detailed account of the so-called Christian 
Philosophy, because that is a subject strictly belonging to 
the History of Eeligion. • 

Once more we are to witness the mighty struggle and the 
sad defeat; once more we are to watch the progress and 
development of that vast but ineffectual attempt which the 
sublime audacity of man has for centuries renewed. Great 
intellects and great hopes are once more to be reviewed; 
and the traces noted which they have left upon that desert 
whose only semblance of vegetation is a mirage,—the 
deseirt without fruit, without flower, without habitation, 
arid, trackless, and silent, but vast, awful, and fascinating. 
To trace the footsteps of the wanderers—to follow them on 
their gigantic journeys—to point again the moral of 

‘ Poor Humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny,’ 

will be the object of our Second Volume. 
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Dissertations and Disousaions. By tho 
same Author. 3 vola Svo. 33a. 
Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso¬ 
phical Questions dismissed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition, Svo. 16a. 

Workmen and Wages at Home 

and Abroad; or, the Effects of Strikes, Com¬ 
binations, and Trade Unions. Bv J. Ward, 
Author of * The World in its Workshops,’ 
&c. Post Svo. 7a 6d. 


The Elements of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Macleoh. 
M.A. Barristcr-at-Law. Svo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. I. 
royal Svo. 30s. 

I Lord Bacon’s Works, collected 

and edited byR. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Spedding, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Volv. I. to V. 
Philosophical Workst 5 vols. Svo. 6a. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Profes¬ 
sional WorkSi 2 vols. ;£1 16a. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Bandars, M.A Barristei - 
at-Law. Third Edition. Svo. 15a. 

The Etbj ,08 of Aristotle with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A Grant, Bart M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, re¬ 
vised and completed. 2 toIa Svo. price 28i. 
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Bacon’s Bssays, with Annotations. 
By R. Whatbly, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. Sro. 10*. Bd. 

Blcments of Logic. By K. Wbaiklt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. Sro. 10*. 6d. crown Svo. 4*. Bd, 

Slementa of Bhetoric. By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. Sro. lOaOd. 

crown Svo. 4*. Bd. a 

w 

English Synonymes. Edited by Arch¬ 
bishop Whately. 6th Edition. Fcp. 3*. 

An Outline of the Neoessaxy 
Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pure and 
Ap^ied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
Svo. 6*. Bd. 

Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 
Logic. By W. Stebbiso, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Election of Kepresentatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas IIabe, Barristcr-at-I/aw. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Croivn Svo. 6*. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Ee- 

form, deliveicd in the House of Commons 
by the Right Hon. B, Disiueli (1S48-18CC). 
Edited by MoNT.ttiun Coni-.v, B.A. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrist(fl-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Svo. 12s. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaut-ay, corrected by Himself Library 
Edifion, Svo. 12*. People’s Edition, crown 
8ro, Si;. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 
Parliamentary' Ilel'oriu in 1831 and 1832, 
IGino. is. 

V Inaugural Address delivered to the 
University of St. Andrews. By John 
Stuabt Mii.i,, Rector of the University. 
Library Edition, 8vc. 6s. People’s Edition, 
crown Svo. 1*. 

• 

V Dictionary of the BngUsh 
Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A M.D. 
F.R.8. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numeBOUs Emendations .and Additions. 
Publishing in 83 Parts, price 3*. Sd. Mch, 
•to fdrm 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. in Two Parts, 
price £3 10*. now ready. 

, /Thesaurus of English Wqrds and 

■ Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 

in Literary Composition. B.” I; 

M.D. New Edition. Crown Svo. lOx ofl. 


Lectures on the Science of Lan¬ 

guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 

By Max Muller, M.A Taylorian Professor 
in the Universty cf Oxford. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12a Second Series, 18*. 

Chapters on Language. By F. W. f 
Farrar, M.A F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown Svo. 8*. fid. 

The Debater; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6 *. 

A Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity; or. 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6*. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical: with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a fid. 

Southey’s Doct&r, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Waeteh, 
B.D. Square crown Svo. 12*. Bd, 

Historical and Critical Commen¬ 
tary on tho Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. JL Kalisoh, Ph. D. 
Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. 18*. or adapted for tho 
General Reader, 12*. Vol. II. Exodm, 15*. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12*. 
Voi. HI. Leeiticus, Part 1.1.5*. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exeroisea. 
By file aama Part 1. Outlines with Exer¬ 
cises, Svo. 12a fid. Key, 5*. Part H. Ex- 
ceptinrud Forms and Constructions, 12*. fid 

A Latin-Bnglish Diotionary. By 
J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christ! Col¬ 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A._of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. Svo. pp. 2,128, prico42*. 

A New Latip-EngUsh Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of HOiite and 
Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, D.D. 
Joint-Author. Svo. pp. 1,048,'prico 18a 

The Junior Scholar’s Latin-English 
Dictionary, abridged from the Isrger works 
of White and Riddle (as above), by J. T. 
White, D.D. Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 
7a fid • 

An English-Greek Lexicon, coa- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonoe, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. 4to. 21a 

Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En¬ 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8*. fid 
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A Oreek-English Lexiooii. Com- 
piM by G. G. Liddblii, D.D. Dean of 
Christ ^nrcb, and B. Scott, D.D. Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, cronrn 4to. 31s. Sd. 

A Iioxlaon, Greek and Snglish, 
abridged from Liddbll and Scott’s Greei - 
£ngli»h ttxiem. Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. id. 

A Sanskrit-Bnglisli Biotionoiy, 
The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Bbhfey. 8vo. 528.6d. 


A FraotioBl Diotionary of the 
French and English Languages. By Pro¬ 
fessor L^os CoNTANSBAU, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, Ac. 12th Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6(t 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. ISrao. 
price 3s. 6d. 

Hew Praotioal Diotionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Kev. W. L. 
Bi-acklet, M.A, and Dr. Cabl Mabtin 
FriedlaNder. Post 8vo. 78. id. 


Miscelhneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


Lessons of Mid41e Age, with some 
Account of the Various Cities and Men. 
By A. K. H. B. Author of ‘ The Recreations 
of a Countiy Parson.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 
Beoreationa of a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. Second Series. Crown 
8vo. 3s. id. 

The Commonplace PhUosopher in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Crown 8to. 3s. 6<i. 

t Iieianre Boura in Town; Essays Consola¬ 
tory, Aisthetical, Moral, Social, and Do¬ 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6ii. 
t The Antumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. By the same. Crown 8vo. 8s. id. 
I The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Second Series. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. id. 

1 Orltloal Hssays of a Country Parson, 
selected ftom Essays contributed toFVoser’s 
Migaiiru. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3 a 6(1 

■ Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Cnurch of a Scottish University City, By 
the same. Crown 8vo. 8 a id. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, complete in One Volume. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

Studies in Ifarliament: a Series of 
Sketches of Leading Politiciana By R H. 
Button. (Reprinted ftom the Patt Mali 
GaxetU.^ Crown 8vo. 4s. id. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Writing! 

LmBABT Edition, 2 voIa 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4a id. 


The Bov. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 

celkneons Works; including his Contribu- 
tionB to the EdirUmrgh Review. People’s 
Editioop 2 vole, crown 8vo.8#. 

Eiementary Sketches of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 6*. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. 
Stdicbt Smith : a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 55. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modem: 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and 
PanegyricaL Edited by Rev. John Booth, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

The Folk-Lore of the northern 

Counties of England and the Borders. By 
William HENDEnsoN. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Rev. S. 
Barino-Godld. Crown 8vo. 9s. id. 

Christian Schools and Scholars; 

or. Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author 
of ‘ The Three Chancellors,’ &c. 2 vola. 8vo. 
price 80s. 

The Pedigree of the English Peo¬ 
ple i an Argument, Historical and Sciantif.c, 
on the Ethnology of the English. By 
Thomas Nicholas, M.A Ph.D. 8vo. 16s. 

The English and their Origin : a 
Prologns to authentic English Histoiy. By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 9s. 
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Essays selected from Ckmtribu- i 

tioM to the Edinburgh Remea. By Hbbbt | 
BoQEBS. Second EditioB. 3 Tole. fcp. 21>. 

Benson and iVaUh, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By tne same Author. New 
Edition, revis^ and extended. Crown 8vo. 
6>. Bd. 

The EoUpse of Faith i or, a Visit to a 
Beligi.ais Sceptic. By the lame Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. di. 

Sefenoe of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 8s. BiC 
Beleotions from the Correspondenoe 
of Bj,E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6A 

Chips from a German Workshop; 
being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max Molleb, M. A Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 2 vok 8vo. 21s. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By Jambs Hutchisos She- 
UHO. 2 vola. 8vo. 28s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi¬ 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. Moeell, M.A LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Elemonta of Psychology, containing ^e 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. Bd. 


The Senses and tiie Intellect. 
By A1.SXAI1DEB Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Anther. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
On the Study of Charaoter, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadwobte H. Honosoa. 
8vo. price Ifls. 

Occasional Essays. By C. ’W. 
Hoskyns, Author of* Talpa, or the Chroni¬ 
cles of a Clay Farm,’ te. 18mo. 6s. Bd. 

The Way to Rest: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R, Vaboiian, D.D. ^Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

Prom Matter to Spirit. By Sophia 
E. De Mohgan. With a Preface by Pro¬ 
fessor Db Moeoah.’ Post 8vo. 8s. Bd, 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or. 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Chables Beat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Foelinga and 
Afibctions. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8ro. 3s. 6if. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
latea By the same Author. 8vo. 6s. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 
J. F. W. Heeschel, Bart, M.A Ninth 
Edition, revised! with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo* 18^* 


' Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
AEn A. Peoctob, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s ColL London. 
8vo. wits 14 Plates, 14s. 


The Handbook of the Stars. Bv ^be 
same Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with SMapa 
price 6s. ■ 


Celestial .Objects for Common 

Telescopes. ByT. W. Webb, 

•Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 

[Weur/y readg. 


A General Dictionary of Gro- 

graphy, Descriptive, Physicalj^StatUtical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gaaetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.B.8.E. New Edition, revised 
to July 1867. 8vo.81s. y,. 


Popular Geography, ^e. 

M'CuUooh’s Dictionary, Geogra¬ 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places,,and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
Uiroughout brought up to the latest retunu. 
By Frederick Martik. 4 vole. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4», 


A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Indnstrial, and PoUUcaL ByW.HuQHES, 

F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King’s Coll, and in 
! Queen’s Coll.Lond. With^aps. Fcp.7s.6d. 


The States of the River Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preservings the Employment of 
Capitol, Land and Stock and theiijalues, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wimeip 
Latham, Buenos Ayret Second Edition. 
8vo. 12s. 
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Hawaii : the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Islaud-Kingiiom: an nistorical Ac¬ 
count of the Sandwich Islands. By Mabbey 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra¬ 
tions. Post 8vo. 12t. 6(f. 


Uaonder’s Treasury of ^ogra* 

phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

Fhysioal Oeography for Scbools 
i and General Readera By M. F. Mauby, 
I LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6<f. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Elemeutary Treatise on Fhysics, 

EKperimental and Applied, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited 
from Ganot’s ‘Elements de Physique’ 
(with the Author’s sanction) by E. Atkin¬ 
son, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 Wootlculs. Po.sf 8vo. 15s. 

The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy.' By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 

' Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 

connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6A 

Bocks Classified and Described. 
By Beknhabd Von Cotta. An English 
Edition, by P. H. Lawrence (with English, 
German, and French Synonymes), revised 
by the Author. Post 8vo. 14s. 

) Sound :■* Course of Eight Lectures deli¬ 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
and Woodcuts, 9s. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 

Light; its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on Dew, and several Ap¬ 
pearances conhected with it. By W. C. 
Wells. Edited, with Annotations, by L. 
P. Casella, F.E.A.S. and an Appendix by 
R. Strachan, F.M.S. 8 to. 6s. 

A TreatiBe on Electricity, in 
Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Prrf. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans¬ 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.ILS. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, ^3 13s. 


A FreUminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural (Philosophy. By Sir 
John F. W. Hebsciiel. Bart, iftvised 
Edition, with Vignette Title. Fcp. 3s. lid. 

The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
The nincmm on Cmitinidly, separately, 
price 2s. Orf 

Manual of Q-eology. By S. Hauohton, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trim Coll, and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

A Guide to Gteology. By J. Phillips, 
M-A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 
H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60a. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animalv. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 
Svo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vols. I. and 11. price 21s. each. Voc.. IH. 
(completing the work) is nearly ready. 

The First Man and His Place in 
Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. lie. 
PostSvo.Ss. C' ^ 
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The ?riini^iTe lahahltants of 

Scandinaida: an Eaaay on Comparative 
Ethnography, and a contribution to the 
lliatory of the Deveiopement of Mankind. 
Containing a deacriptionof the Implements, 
Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during 
the Stone Age. By Sven Nitasos. Trans¬ 
lated from the Author’s Mg. of the Third 
EditKm; with an Introduction by Sir John 
Lubbock. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

[^Nearlt/j^y, 


The Lake Dwellings of Switzer¬ 
land and other Farts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
Keller, President of the Antiquarian Asso¬ 
ciation of Zurich. Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
‘Isca Silurum.’ With several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 
8vo. 81s. 6(1. 


Homes without Hands: a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 2Ia' 

Bible Animals; being an JVccount of the 
various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, .and other 
Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Designs, 
made under the Author’s superintendence 
and engraved on Wood. In course of pub¬ 
lication monthly, to be completed in 20 
Parts, price Is. each, forming One Volume, 
uniform with ‘Homes without Hands.’ 

The Harmonies of Hature and 
Unity of Creation. By Dr. 6. Hartwio, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Idving Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With S^hromoxylographs and 172 Wood¬ 
cuts. 8vo. 21s. 

The Polar World: a Popular Account of 
Nature and Man in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions. By th*o same Author. 8vo. with 

' numerous Jllustrations. INearly raidtf, 

Ceylon. By Sir J. Emebson Tenneni, 
K.C.8. LL.D. 6th Edition; with Maps, Ac. 
and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 vola 8vo. 
£2 10s. • 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in .Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fcp. with 22 ^Jggdcut^ 3s. Sd. 


» 


Itoual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 
By J. R. Gueenk, B.A Edited by J. A 
GAtBRAtTB,M.A and 8. Hauohton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 89 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animaloulm; 
with a General Introduction on the Prind- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editnra, Fen with 16 Woodcuts. 2s. 

Manual of the! MetaUoids. ByJ.ApjonN, 
M.D. F.R.8. and the same Editors. 2ad 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s. 64 

A Familiar History’ of Birds. 
By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 8s. 64 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
Histor}'of Insects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. 8. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 9l)0 Woodcuts, 10s. 

j The Elements of Botany for 
Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re¬ 
vised by XiiouAs Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 164 W’oodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos¬ 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindlby, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20s. 

The British Flora; comprising the 
Phnnogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, KH. and 
G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or colouss4 21a 

The Bose Amateur’s Guide. By 

'Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

Loudon’s Encyolopsedia of Plants; 
comprising the Specific Character, Descrip¬ 
tion. Culture, Historj’, Ac. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Loudon’s Enoyolopsadia of Trees and 
Shrubs: containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Groat Britain •scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 60a 

Maunder’s Soientifle and Lite¬ 
rary Treasury; a Popular Encyclopedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. NewEibtion, 
i thoroughly revised and in great part re¬ 
written, with above 1,000 now articles, by 
) J. V, JoHNSON,Corr.M.Z.S. Fcp. 10a64 

B 
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A Dictionary of Science, Litera¬ 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Bbabde (the Author) 
and Gxoroe W, Cox, M. A. 3 vole, medium 
8vo. price 63a. cloth. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and* 

Quarterly Smiewi ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. Vi'. HEuacnBi, 
Bart. M.A. Svo. 18s. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and th6> Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
HsafRT Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 6 toIs. medium Svo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vol. I. 
31a. 6<i Von. II. 26s. Vol. III. 81s. 6d. 
and Voi» IV. 24s. are now ready. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary Syttem of Notation. 
By F. T. CosiNQTOJT, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
Svo. 7a. dd . 

Conington's Tables of Qualitativo 
Analytii, to accompany the above, 2s. dd. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore¬ 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis¬ 
try, King’s College, London. 8 vols. Svo. 
£ 3 . Part I. Chemical Physics, Revised 
Edition, 1.5a. Part II. iNOROAmo Che¬ 
mistry, 21a. Part III. Oroaric Che¬ 
mistry, 24a. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De¬ 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odliso, "M.B. F.R.S. Part I. Svo. 9a. 
Part If. nearly ready. 

A Course of Praotioal Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. New Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown Svo. 4a. 6d 

The Toxicologist’s Guide: a New 
Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued f(jr the Detention of Poisons 
By J. Hobsley,'F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. 
Post Svo. 8s. dd. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. Second Edition, en¬ 
larged; with lie Woodcut Illus!r.itions. 
Svo. 2 It. 


Lectures on the Diseases of In¬ 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 6th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. 16a. ^ 

Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy: with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwiferv. By 
W. F. MoETflOMERY, M.A. M.D. M.R.I.A. 
Svo. with Illustrations, 25a. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. forge’s 
Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £4 13s. 

VoL L General Pathology, 2l». 

VoLIJ. Local Injuries; Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 21a. 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. DiBoaeos 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&C. 21a. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito-IJrinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; 
with Appehdix and General Index. 30a. 

Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 
By J.Paoet, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fevgr 
Hospital Svo. with coloured Plates, iSa. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John MAnsHAi.L, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni¬ 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
with 122 Woodcut" *”>• 
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((Ajoatomy, Besoriptive and Sur¬ 
gical. By He»rt GRiT, r.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Diasectiona 
Fourth Edition, by T.Hoijiks, M.A. Cantab. 
Boyal 8vo. 28). 

The Cyolopeedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by the iateB.B.Toi)U, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators c( Pbynological 
Science of the present age. S vols. 8vo. 
with 2,858 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 

Physiological Anatomy antfPhy- 
siology of Man. By the late K. B. Todb, 
M.S. F.S.S. and W. Bowuab, F.R.S. of 
King’s College. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. VoL. II. 8vo. 26). 

Voi.. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionbl S. 
Beai.b, F.K.S. in course of publication; 
I’AKT 1. with 8 Plates, Is. Sd. 

Histological Demonstrations; a 
Guido to the Microscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions. By 6 . IIablby, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prof, in Univ. Coll. London; and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Professor of Veteri¬ 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Privy Council. Post 8yo. with 223 
Woodcuts, 12). 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi¬ 
cine. By J. CoriASD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Alwiifged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. CopIjAnd, M.R.C.S. 
and throughout brought down to the pre¬ 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1,660, 
in 8vo. price 86s. 


The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Chaklks 
Hawkins, F.RaS.E 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48). 

A Manual of Materia Medloa 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira’s Jilimmts by F. J. Fabre, M.D. 
assisted by R. Behtlbt, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. VVarirotos, F.R.S. 1 vol. Ivo, with 
90 WoodcutSp 21s. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the 

British Pbannacopceia. . Twenty*fourth 
Edition, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkbtt, 
M.D. l8mo. 6i. 6d. 

Hanual of the Bomestic Practice 

of Medicine. By W. fi. Keetevex, 
F.R.C.S.E, Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5$, 

Sea-Air and &ea-Bathing for 

Children and InvaMds. By William 
Strani.e, M.U. Fcp. 3s. 

The Restoration of Health; or, 
the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health: a Manual for the 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
By W. SiRANGE, M.D. Fcp. 6a. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By 

John II. Howard, late Professor of Gym¬ 
nastics, Comm. Coll. .Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with various 
!*=eIections from the best Authors, containing 
445 I'^xcrcises; and illiistruted with 185 
Woodcuts, including the most Recent Im¬ 
provements in tlie ditferent Apparatus now 
used in the various Clubs, &c. Crown 8vo. 
10«. Gd. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


Half-Hour Lectures on the His- ! 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- | 
mental .Art). By W. B. Scott. Second i 
Edition? Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8«. Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
National Muaid; Comprising Researchea 
I into Popular Songa, Traditions, and Cus¬ 
toms. By Carl Ekoel. With Frontis- 
• pioce and numerous Musical Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

Leotur es on the History of Modern 

Music, delivered at the Royai Inetitution. 
By John HbuuAh. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 6a 6(f. 
Second Course, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vjJf). ^ 


The Chorale Book for England; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miae C. 
Winkworth ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12). 6d. 

Coagregational Edition. Fcp. 2). 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
MACiAunEN. 8vo. 10). Gd. 

Saored Music for Family Use; 

A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more. 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Uullaii. 

1 1 vol. music fulio,21a 
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ThO 1T0W Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
ohieflyof the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
68s. cloth, gilt top t or £5 Sf. morocco, 

Lyra Qenuanioa, the Christian Year. 
Translated by CATHBHnrB Wibkwobth; 
with 126 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. LEiaHTON, F.8.A. Quarto, 21t. 

Lyra Qermanica. the Cliristiau Life. 
Translated by Catueuine Winkwortii! 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leiohtoe, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 

The Life of Man Symbolifled by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. ByRiCHABD 
PiooT. Accompanied by a Series of 26 
full-page Illustrations and numerous Mar¬ 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood flrom 
Original Designs b>/ Jons Leiohtoh, 
E.S.A. Quarto, 428. 

Oats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em¬ 
blems; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro¬ 
verbs of alt Nations : comprising 121 
Illnstrations on Wood by J. Leiohtoh, 
E.S.A. with an appropriate Teat by 
R. PiGOT. Imperial 8vo. 31a Bd. 


Shakspeare’s Sentiments and 
Similes printed in Black and Gold, and ilia* 
minated in the Missal style by Henry Noel 
1 Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Sbakspeare. 

I Square post 8vo. 21s. 

I Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

I Mrs. JAMKSOTf. With numerous Etchings 
I and Woodcut Illustrations. G vols. square 
j crown 8vo. price £5 16«. Crf. cloth, or 
: X12«d2«. bound in morocco by Rivi6re. To 

be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 

; as follows 

Ijegends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
3U. Sd. 

) 

Iiegends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
, Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, os exemplified 
in Works of Art. Completed by Lady East-^ 
I LAEJS. Second Edition, with 18 Etchings 
! and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 
! 8vo. 42s. 


Arts, Manufactures, ^‘c. 


Drawing from Nature ; a Series of i 

Progressive InstructioBS in Sketching, from ' 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the ' 
Pyrenees By Geobob Babhabd, Pro- | 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With j 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En¬ 
gravings Imp. 8vo. 25a, or in Three Ports, 
royal 8vo. 7s. id. each. 

Owilt’s Enoyolopeedia of Archi¬ 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions by Wyatt 
Fapwobth. AAdltionally illustrated with 
nea^y 400 WW Engravings by 0. 
Jbwitt, and upwards of 100 other new 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 52a. id. 

Tufloan Sonlptors, their Lives, 

Works and Times With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs By Chabi.es C. Fbbeihs. 

2 vols imp. 8vo. 68s 


Original Designs for Wood-Carv¬ 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art, 
By A. F, B. With 20 Plates of Illnstrations 
engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s 

The Orammar of Heraldry: con¬ 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By JoHH £. CuasAHS Fep, with 196 
Woodcuts, 4a. 6<f. 

Hints on Household Taste in 
Furniture and Decoration. By Cbabi es L. 
Eastlake, Architect, With nnmorons Illus¬ 
trations engraved on Wood. \_Nearty nady. 

a 

The Engineer’s Handbook ; ex¬ 
plaining the Principles which shonid guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. Bx0.8.Lowhdbs Fost8vo.5s 
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‘The Elements of Mechanism. 
By T. M. Goodevb, M.A. Prof, of Me¬ 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. BA 

XJre’B Dictionary of Arts, Manu¬ 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-written and greatly enlarged by Eobebt 
HuHit F.R.S., assisted by numerous Con¬ 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. -With 
2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. raedi^ 8vo. 
£i 14s. CA 

m 

Treatise on Mills and MiUwork. 
By W. Faibbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. ^Fikst, Seconb, and 
Thiro Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6A each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Ijavy, including the Experimental 
Relults on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
W. Fairbaiks, C.E. F.E.S. With4Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Jhe Artisan Club’s Treatise on 
the Ste*n Engine, in its various Applica¬ 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Kailways, and Agriculture. ByJ.BonRSE, 
C.E. New Edition; with 37 Plates and 
646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

• 

Treatise on the Screw Bro- 

eifer. Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
s adapted for purposes of Peace and Ww; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica¬ 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 64 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Qnmto^2^ 


Catechism of the Steam EnBinfl, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agrieul- 
ture. ByJoiiHBonnxE,C.E. New Edition, 
with 199 Woodcuts. Fcp. Bs. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Key to the Cate¬ 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9s. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Laeo Manufactures. 
By Wii.LiAM Fet.kin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressiona of 
Patterns of Lace. Reyal 8vo. 21s. 

Manual of Bractical Assaying, 
for tho use of Metallurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and Assayers in general; with 
copiona Tables for Ascertaining in Assays 
of Gold and Silver the precise amount in 
Ounces, Pennyweight#, and Grains of Noble 
Metal contained iif One Ton of Ore from a 
Given Quantity. By Jqn.v Mitcheii, 
F.C.S. 8vo. with 360 Woodcuts, 21s. 

The Art of Perfomery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PiESSB, F.O.S. Third Edition, with 
53 Wooelcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6A 

Chemical, Natural, and Physioal Mogio, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By tho 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Loudon’s Enoyelopoedia of Agri- 

culturo: Comprising the Laying Mint, 'Im¬ 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 

I, 100 Woodcuts. 8to. 31a 6A 
Xioudon’s Enoyolopasdiu of Gardening i 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. 64 
Iiondon’s Encyolopsediaof Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 WoodcutA 8vo. 42s. 

Harden Arohiteoture and Land¬ 
scape Gardening, illustrating the Architec¬ 
tural Embellishment of (fardsns; with Re¬ 
marks on Landscape Gardening in Its rela¬ 
tion to Arehitecture. By JoHK Arthur 
Huques. 8vo. with 194 Woodcuts, 14a 

Bayldon’s Art of-Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants npon < 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 

J. C. Mortow. 8vo. 10a 64 
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Religious and 

An Exposition of the 38 Articles, 
Hiitorical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
BROWRE,D.D.l.onlBi8hopof Ely. Seventh 
Edition. Svo. 16i. 

Elxamination-Queationa on Bishop 
Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Goble, M.A. Fcp. 3s.6d. 

The Life and Reign of David 
King of Israel. By Gkokoe Smith, LUD. 
F.A.8. Crown Svo. <s. Bd. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 
Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Headers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. Ecw Edition, 
Svo. i2s. 6d. . 

The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. By W. J. Coxybeasb, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
Howsoir, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. 

Library Editios, with all the Original 
lUnatrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vole. 4to. 48s. 

IxTERMEDUTE Editiox, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vola 
square crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 

People’s Editiok, revised and con¬ 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 

2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul i with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown Svo. Charts, 10s. 6d, 

Evidence of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 
Illustrated by the History of the Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alexander Keith, D.D. 37th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square Svo. 
12s. 6<i ;<al 80 the 39th Edition, in post Svo. 
with 5 Plates, 6s. 

The History and Destiny of the World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same ASthor. Square Svo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10s, 

History of Israel to the Death 
of Moses. By Heinrich Ewald, Pro¬ 
fessor of the University of GBttingen. 
Translated from the German. Edited, with 
, a Preface by Russell Mabtineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Hanchester New 
College, London. Svo. 18s.; 


Moral Works. 

A Critical and Qrammatical Com- 

mentary on St Paurs Epistles. By C. J. 
ElucotT) D.D. IdOrd Bishop of Gloacester 
and Bristol, r. Svo. 

Galatians, Third Edition, %s. 6d, 

Ephesians, Poiirtli Edition, 8a. 8d, 

Pastoi^al Epistles, Tlurd Edition, 10a. 6d. 
Philippiana, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10«. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. * 
Historical Iiectureson the Iiife of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hulsean 

I. ecturea for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. Svo. lOa. 6d, 

The Destiny of the Creature; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post Svo. 5a. 

TheGr0ekTeBtament;withN'otes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. £2 4s. 

VoL. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

VoL. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24... 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. [/« th-press. 

Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scripturee. Eleventh Edition, cor¬ 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3 13s. Sd, 

Kev. T. H. Home’s Compendious In¬ 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Aybe, M.A. With Maps, &c. Fust Svo. 9s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By* Rev. 

J. Aybe, MA- With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fep, 19s. 6d, 

Every-day Soripture Diffioulties 

explained and illoetrated. By J. £. Pres- 
I COTT, M.A. VoL. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
VoL. IL J<^n. 2 vole. Svo. 9«.eacb. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLEKSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8 vo. 6 s. or in 5 Farts, Is. each. 

The Church and the World; Essays 
on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. ^iny Shiplev, 
M.A.» First and Second ^rieb. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 15s. each. Third Series preparing 
far publication. ^ 

Tracts for the Day; a Series of 
Essays on Theological Subjects. By various 
AuBiors. Edited by the Ucv. Oruy Ship- 
let, M.A. J. Priestly Absolution Scrip- 
trial, 9<f. 11. Purgatory, 9r/. III. lire Seven 
Sacraments, Is. (wf. TV. Miracles and Prayer, 
GA V. The Real Presence, Is. 3d VI. Chsu- 
istry. Is. VII. Unction of the Sick, Sd. VIII. 
The Rule of Worship, 9rf. IX. Popular 
Rationalism, Hd. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

Part I. By T. W. Allies. 8vo. 12s. 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo¬ 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Fpoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. Sd. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. 

Clreeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Disseijtions and Overtures for Peace down 
to file Reformation. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15.>. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge; or. History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 
2 vole. 8vo. 28s. 

The Keys of St. Peter; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the Hi.-itory of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. Its. 

The Temporal MiSsion of the 

Holy Ghost; or. Reason and Revelation. 
By Archbishop Manning, D.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. Sd. 

.England and Christendom. By the same 
Author. Preceded by an Introduction on 
, th(;,Tendencie8 of Religion in England, and 
the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the 
Restoration of Christian Nations to the 
Unity of the Church. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

t'Fssays on Beligion and Litera¬ 
ture. Edited by Archbishop Manning, 
D.D. First Series, 8vo. 10s. Sd. Second 
Series, 14a. 


Essays and Beviews. By the Rev.. 
W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Wiluams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Poweli, M.A. the Rev. 

H. B. WnxoN, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M. A. 

the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B.Jowett,M.A. 12thEdition. Fcp.5s. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Murdock and Soamks’s Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rtv. W. Stubbs, 
M.A. 8 Tola 8vo. 45s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire / 
Works: With Life by Bishop Hebeb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden, 10 vols. £b 5s. 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. 
By the Author^ ‘Amy Herbert’ New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Self-examination Hefore ConRrmatlon. 
By the same Author. ^32mo. U Sd. 

Readings for a Mionth Preparatory to 
j Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
j English Church. By the same. Fcp. is. 

Readings for Every Day In Lent, com¬ 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jerejit 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion: 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy TAYLOa By the same. 32rao. 8s. 

Principles of Education drawn 
from Nature and Reveiation, and Appiied 
to Female Education in the Upper Closes. 
By the same. 2 vola fcp. 12s. Sd. 

The Wife’s Manual; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron’s Life, By the Rev. W. Cal¬ 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Httrp of C. J. P. Spitta, and 
from other sources, by Richard Mabsib. 
First and Second Series, fcp. 4s. Sd. each. 

‘ Spiritual Songs ’ for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the'Year. By 
J. 8. B. Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 
price 4s. 6rf. 

The Beatitudea: Ahnsoment before God : 
Sorrow for Sin; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; 
the Peace-makers; SufiTerings for Christ. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re¬ 
vised. Fcp. 8s. Sd. 

His Preaonoe not his Memory, 18:..'i. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son. 
Fifth Edition, -16mo. Is. 
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. Lyra Oermanioa, translated from t|ie 
German by Miss C. Wdikwobth. Fibst 
Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
FeetiriUsi Second Sebies, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8 s. 6 (f. each Sebies. 

Hymns from Iiyrs Qemanioa, ISmo. Is. 

Lyra Euoharistioa ; Hymns and 
Teraes on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Obst Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

Iiyrs Uessianios; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ Ancient and Modem; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 7t. 6d. 

Lyra Hystloa j Hymns and Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 


Lyra Saora; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rey. B. W. Savile, 
M.A Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. Ss. 

The Catholic Lootrine of the 

Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church: with an Intro¬ 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developmenfe. By H. N. Oxenhsh, M.A. 
8 vo. 8s. 6(i 

Ead§avoiirs after the Christian 
I Life:'Discourses. By James Martinkau. 

I Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefully rc- 
I vised; the Two Series complete in One 
I Volume. Post 8vo. 7s. 6<f. 

j Introductory Lessons on the 

j History of Religious Worship; being a 
Sequel to the * Lessons on Christian Evi- 
j donees.’ By Richard Whately, D.D. 

] New Edition. ISmo. 2s. 6<t 


Travels, Voyages, ^c. 


The North-’West Peninsula of | 
Iceland; being the Journal of a Tour in I 
Iceland in the Summer of 1802. By C. W. 
Shepherd, M.A F.Z.S. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. 7s. Od. 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book, By the 
Author of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag,’ &c. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. ' 

How w6 Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine ; 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the j 
Party. Third Edition, ro-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 800 Illustrations, 18s. > 

Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen and Pencil \ 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
‘ A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw¬ 
ings made on the Spot. Svo. 16s. 

Florence, the New Capital of 
Italy. ByC. R. Weld. With several En¬ 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post Svo. 12s. 6<f. 

Itapofthe Chain of Uont Blano, 

from an actual Survey in 1868—-1864. By 
A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub¬ 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithograpby on extra stoat 
drawing-paper 28in. N 17im price 10s. or 
moanM on canvas in a folding case, 12a 8 d. 


History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
With 8 Maps of the-Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 voIa Svo. 20s. 

The Capital of the Tyoopn; a 

Narrative of a 8 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rdthebpord Alcock, E.C.B. 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous lllnstratioue, 428. 

The Dolomite Mountains, Excur¬ 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola,and 
Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. Chub- 
chill, F.B.G.S. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Square crown Svo. 21a 

ALady’sTourBoimdMonteBosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post Svo, 14s. 
Quide to the Pyrenees, the use 
of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
With Maps, 8tc. and Appendix. Fcp. 68. 

The Alpine G-uide. By John Ball, 
M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post Svo. with Maps and other vliustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps. {Juitreaily. 
Guide to the 'Western Alps, Including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, Ac. 
price 7a Od. 

Guide to tne Oberland and aU Switzer¬ 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood ?f 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
of Tyrol 7 a^ 
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The Eaglishman ia India. By 

CiiABi.BB Kaiicbs, Esq. C.S.I. formerly 
Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo. 7s. Cd. 

The Irish in America. By .John 
Fbascis Maooibe, M.P. for Cork. Post 
8 vo. 12s. 6(4 

The Areh of Titus and the Spoils 

^ the Temple; nn Historical and Critical 
Letture, with Authentic Illustrations. By . j 
William Ksioht, M.A. With 10 Wdbd- j 
cuts from Ancient Remains. 4to. 10s. I 

CurioKties of London ; exhibiting 
^ the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly 
Sixty Veard’ Personal Recollections. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. New lEdition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged. 8m Portrait, 21a. 


Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, (»m- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad¬ 
miralty by W. 0. a Gillt; with a Preface 
by W. S. Gilly, D.D. 3d Edition, fcp. 6s. 

Visits to Remarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and S(»nes illns- 
trativo of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howrrr. 
2 vola. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The Rural Life of England. 
By the same Author. With Woodents by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8yo. 12s, 6d. 

A Week at the Land’s End. 
By J. T. Blight ; Jkisted by £. H. Rood, 
B. Q. CducH, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 6rf. 


Works of Fiction. 


i tPhe Warden : a Novel. By Anthont 
• Tbollopk, Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. 


i Barchester Towers: a Sequel to ‘The ! 
Warden.’ By the same Author. Crown { 
8 vo. 8s, G(f. ! 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each 
Tale qf Story complete in a single volume. 


Amy Hebbert, 2s. 6d, 
Gertrude, 2s. 6 d . 
Earl’s Daughter, 
28. Bd. 

Eepbrierce of Life, 
2s. 6(4 

Clbve Hall, 8s. Sd. 
Ivors, 35.6(4 


Katharise Ashtos, 
3s. 6(f. 

Margaret Peboi- 
VAL, 6s. 

Laebton Parsoh- 
AOE, 4s. Sd. 
Ursula, 4s. 6(4 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author 
of ‘ Amy Herbert’ Fcp. 7a. Sd. 

’The Joumd of a Home Life. By the 
same AutliS. Post 8vo. 9s. Sd. 

^ After Life; a Sequel to tho 'Journal of a Homo 
. Life.’ By the same Author. Post 8vc. 

• [iV«ar/y ready. 


Q-allus; or, Soman Scenes of the Time 
of, Augustus: with Notes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Komana From the German of 
Prof. Beckea NewEdit Post 8vo. 7s. 6(4 


ChSicles ; a Tale illustrative of Private 
Life among the Ancient Greeks: with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Prof. 
Beckea New Edition Is. Sd. 


Springdale Abbey : Extracts from 
the Letters and Diaries of an Ekglqh 
Pbeachea 8 vo. 12s. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 

an llistorical Romance. By W. Bbamlkt- 
Moobe, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bncka Fourth Edition, with 14 Illustrationa 
Crown 8vo. 5 a 

Tales from Greek Mythology. 
By Georob W. Cox, M.A late Scholar 
ofTrin. CoILOxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 8s. 6(2. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. ’Fcp. 5s. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos, By the same 
Author. Fcp. 4s. Sd. 

A Manual of Mythology, iu tho form of 
Question and Answer. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 3s. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by By G. J. Whyte Melville:— 

The Gladiators: a Talc of Romo and Judw.!. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Digby Grand, Ss. 

Kate Coventry, Ss. 

General Bounce, Ss, 

Holmby House, .'is. 

Good for Nothing, 6s. 

The Queen’s Maries, 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. 
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Moore’s Poetical Works, Cheapest i 

Editions compiete in 1 vol. including the J 
Antobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown ; 
Svo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s. or 
People’s Edition, in larger type, 12a 6d. 

ICoore’s Poetical Works, as above. Library 
Edition, medium 8ro. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14t. or in 10 rols-fcp. 3s. id. each. 

Moore’s LaUa Bookk, Tenniel’s Edi¬ 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings v^'d other Illustrations. 
Pep. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish'Melodies, Maclise’s 
Edition, with 16* Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-ioyal Svo. 31s.6if. 

Hirriature Bdition of Moore’s Irish 
Jdelodits, with Maclise’s Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6d. 

Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vola fcp. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lays of Ancient Borne; with Imy 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. LoKD 
HACAUlJtY. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Iiord Maoaulay’s Lays of Anoient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Schaek. Fcp. 4to. 2is. 

Miniature Mdition of Lord Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf’s Il¬ 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litho¬ 
graphy. Imp, 16mo. 10s. Sd. 

Poems, By Jean Ingelow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
ArUsts, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
DAi.ztEE. IFcp. 4to. 21s. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Inoelow. Fcp. 8s. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Elisa* 

both London (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 

Playtime with the Poets ; a Selec¬ 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a Ladt. Crown Svo. 6s. 


Memories of some Contemporary 

Poets i with Selections from their W ritiogs. 

By Emii,y Tatlok. Royal ISmo. 8s. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 
cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in < .ul.*^ 
Ism type, with 86 Woodcut Illustidtions, 
pri% 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6(f. each. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets nev^'r be¬ 
fore Interpreted ; his Private Friends iden¬ 
tified ; together with a recovered Likeness * 
of Himself. By Gerald Massey. Svo. 18s. 

Arundines Cami, sivo Musorum Can- * 
tabrigiensium Lusus Ganori. Collegit atqne ' 
edidit H. Drury. M.A. Editio Sexta, cn- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown Svo. 
price 7s. 6A 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References ^ 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev." 

J. E. Tonoe, M.A. Svo. 21s. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, 

viz. the Aebamians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Plutus. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres by 
Lkonard-IIampsonRudDiM./. Svo. 16s. 

The JEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Conington, 
M.A Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Crown Svo. 9s. 

The Iliad of Homer Translated 
into Blank Verse. By Ichabod Cbables 
Wright, M.A. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 

The niad of Homer in EngUsh 
Hexameter Verse. By J. IJbnry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square „ 
crown Svo. 21s. 4 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated 
in English Terza Rima by John Dayman, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Sruntiti, interpaged.] Svo. 21s. . 

The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
Cantqs; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
Poems. By S. Jenner, M.A. Fcp. 8|^. 6s. 

Poetioal Works of John Edmund' 

Beade; with final Revision and Additions. . 
8 vq's. each.vol. separately, 6s. 
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Rural Sports, &c. 


Bnoyolopeedia of Eoral Sports; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaise. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by Joim Leech). 8vo. 42s. 

Crf. dawkor’s Instruotions to 

^(^g S^rtsmen in all that relates to Guns 
anl Shooting. Revised by the Autho^'s^n. 
Square crown 8vo. with illustrations* 18s. 

The ^ifle, its Theory and Prac¬ 
tice. By Aethce Walkeh (79th High¬ 
landers), Staff, Hytheand Fleetwood Schools 
of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with 125 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Bead Shot, or Sportsman’s Complete 
Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, Ac. By 
Makksman. Fcp. with Plates, 5s. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com¬ 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flics. By Fit.tscis Francis. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 16 ether 
Plates, plain and coloured. PostSvo. 15s. 

Ephemera’s Handbook of Ang¬ 
ling : Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bot¬ 
tom-fishing, Salmon-fishing ; with the 
Natural History of River Fish. Fop. 6s. 

The aETy-Fisher’s Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi¬ 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition; with 20 
coloured Pistes. 8vo. 14s. 

STouatt on the Horse. Revised and 

enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6<i. 

STouatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
8 vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 


The Cricket Meld ; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
James Pycboft,B.A. 4thEdition. rcp.6a 

The Horse-Trainer’s and Sports¬ 
man’s Guide: with Considerations on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Veterinary EiCimination. 
By Digbv Coluns. Post Bvo. 6 s. 

Blue’s Veterinary Art: a Trea¬ 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 
8 vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 

On Brill and^ Manoeuvres of 

Cavaliy, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, UB. 
8 vo. 12s. 6d. ^ 

The Horse’s Poof, and how to keep 
it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. Sd. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illustra¬ 
tions, 2s. Sd. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 

Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 16s. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the saraa Post 8to. Is. Sd. 

The Bog in Health and Bisease. • 
By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En¬ 
gravings New Edition. Square crown 
8 vo. 10s. Sd. 

The Greyhonnd. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portnuts of Grey¬ 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The Ox, his Diseases and'their Treat 
ment; with an Essay on Parturition in tbS' 
Cow. By J. R. Dobson, M.E.C.V.S. Crown, 
8 vo. with Illustrations, 7s. Sd. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


Banking, Currency, and the Bx- 

cRanjlbs: a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Ihe Elements of BankiiJg. By 
Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barristerrat-Law. Post 8vo. 

„ tiMiai fc 'AMdy. 


The Theory and ftactlce of 
Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled, 2 rols. 8ro. 80s. 

A Biotionary, Bractioal, Theo¬ 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R, M’Cul- 
loch. New Edition in the press. 
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Elements ot Haritime Inter¬ 
national I.aw. By William Dk Buroh, 
B.A. of the Inner Temple^ Barriater-at-Law 
8ro. 

Papers on Maritime Legislation; 

with a Translation of the German Mercsn> 
tile Law relating to Maritime Commerce. 
By Eaaai Khil Wendt. 8vo. lOt. Sd. 

FraoticM Gtnide for British Ship* 

masters to United States Ports. By Pikb- 
hbpoht Edwakds, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. id. 1 


The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Tbavebs Twisa, D.C.L. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 

2 vols. 8vo. 80s. or separately, Pabt 1. Peace, 
12e. Pabt IL War, 18i. 

A Nautical Dictionary, defining 

the Technical Language Native to the 
Building and Equipment of Saiiii% Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By Arthue YoiOTUT’* 
Second Edition; with Plates and ISO Vpood- 
cuts.' 8vo. 18s. 


Works of Utility and 

Modern Cooke»j\ for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested , 
Receipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly re¬ 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and ISO Woodcuts. 'Fcp. 6s. 

On Pood and its Digestion; an i 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Bbinton, i 
M.D. Physician to SL Thomas’s Hospital, j 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By TaouAS G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
'31 Blustrations on Wood. 8vo 16s. 

/A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 

with Formnise for Public Brewers, and In¬ 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Blacx. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

Bow to Brew Gkiod Beer: a com¬ 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. By John Pitt. Revised 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6<1. 

The Billiard Book. By Captain ' 
•Cbawlev, Author of ‘ Billiards, its Theory ' 

; and Practice,’ &c. With nearly 100 Diagrams 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 218. 

Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. ; 
Third Edition. 32mo. Is. ' 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; a Popular i 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and (Constitutional. 23rd Edition, 
entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
the Avthob to the close of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Session of 1867. Fcp. 10s. 6<i 

The Philosophy of Health; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Sohthwood Smith, 
H.D. Eleventh E^tion, revised and en¬ 
larged ; with 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


General Information. 

A Handbook for Beaders at' the 

l^ritlsb Museum. By Thomas Nichols. 
Post 8vo. 6#. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Roonu By 
T. Bull. M.D. Fcp. 6*. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 5s. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Flobbkcb 

Niohtimoalr. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

The Executor’s G-uide. By J. c. 

Hudson. Enlarged Edition, revised by the 
Author, with reference to the latest reported 
Cases and Acts of Parliainent. Fcp. 6*. 
The Law relating to Benefit 

BuiKUng Societies; with Practical Obser¬ 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Forms oi 
Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pratt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fcp. Ss. 6d. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for As¬ 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Lease¬ 
hold, and Church Property. Renewal 
Fines, &c.; the Public Funds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols &om > 
1781 to 1861 ; Chemical. Qj^ographical. 
Astronomical. Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. lOf. 

Decimal Interest Tables at Twenty- • 

four Diiferent Rates nof exceeding Five per 
Cent. Calculated for the nee of Bankcra. 
To which are added Commissiou Tables at 
One-eighth and One-fourth per Cent. By 
J. R. CovLTHART. New Edition. 8vo. 15a. 

Maimder’s Treasury of Know¬ 
ledge and Library of Reference; compriaing 
an Engliab Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
venol Gazetteer, Claasical Dictionaryv Chro¬ 
nology, Law Dictionaiy, Synopsia of the 
Peerage. w.sfulA'.bles, &c. Fcp. 10a. Sd, 
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Actos’b Moderu Cookery. 20 1 

Alcock’8 Residence in Japan. 16 j 

Alues on Formation of Christianity ...... 13 I 

Aipine Guide (The). 16 

Alvekslebkn’s Maximilian in Mexico .... 1 

Apjoiis’s Manual of the Metalloids . 9 

Aekold’b Manual of English literature .. 5 1 

Abnott’s Elements of Pliysics. 8 1 

Amndincs Cami . 18 j 

Avitumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... 6 j 

AybE’s Treasury of Eible Knowledge. 11 


Bacon’s Essays by WnATEiY. 

--life and letters, by Speddino .. 

- IVorks. 

Bain on the Emotions and Will . 

-on the Senses and Intellect. 

-on the Study of Character. 

Baii’s Guido to the Central Alps. 

-Guide to the Western Alps. 

-Guide to the Eastern Alps . 

Baexabd’s Drawing from Nature . 

Bayldon’s Kents and Tillages. 

Beaten Tracks. 

Beckbb’s Charklea and Galina . 

Beethoven’s letters. 

BeUpey’s Sauskrit-English Dictionaiy.... 

Beeby’s Journals. 

Black’s Treatise on Brewing. 

Blackley and Feiedlander’s German 

and English Dictionary. 

Blaine’s Rural Sports. 

-Veterinary Art. 

Blight’s Week at the land’> End. 

Booth’s Epigrams. 

BOUENE on Screw Propeller. 

->8 Catechism of the Steam Engine.. 

-Handbook of Steam Engine .... 

_Treatise on the Steam Engine.... 

BowDLm’s Family Shakspeaee. 

BeamlEY-Mooeb’s Six Sisters of thcValloys 
Beande’s Dictionary of Science, literature, 

and Art. 

Beat’s (C.) Education of the Feelings .... 

-Philo8..phy of Necessity . 

•-OnForco.... 

Bbinton on Food and Digestion. 

• Bejsiow’s Glossary of Mineralogy . 

Bsodie’s Constitutional History. 

-(Sir C. R) Works... 

Beowne’s Exposition 39 Articles. 

Buckle’s History of CivilisatioiH . 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers... 

—.— Maternal Management of Children.. 

Bunsen’s Ancient Egypt. 

-God in History. 
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16 
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13 
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10 

7 
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30 

8 
1 

11 

14 
2 
20 
20 
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3 


Bunsen (E. Do) on Apocrypha. 15 

-’s Keys of St. Peter . 15 

Bubke’s Vicissitudes of Families. 4 

Buetoh’s Christian Church . 3 


Cabinet lawyer. 20 

CALVEET'sWiro’^inual . 15 

Cates’S Biographical Dictionary. 3 

Cats and Farlie’s Jloral Emblems . 12 

Chorale Book for England . 11 

Christian Schools and bholars. 6 

Clough’s Lives froH. Plutarch. 2 

CoLENSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua. 15 

Collins’s Horse Trainer’s Guido . 19 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country . 6 

CONINGTON’S Chemical Analysis . 10 

__ Translation of Virgil’s ^neid 18 

CONTANSEAU’S Two Frcuch and English 

Dictionaries. 6 

CoNYBEAESandHowsos’sLifcandEpistles 

of St. Paul. 11 

Cook’s Acts of the Apostles. 14 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine II 
Coulthaet’s Decimal Interest Tables .... 20 

Cox’s Manual of Mythology. 17 

_Tales of the Great Persian War. 2 

_Tales from Greek Mytholw. 17 

_Tales of the Gods and Heroes. 17 

_Talcs of Thebes and Argos. 17 

Crawley’s Billiard Book. 20 


Ceesy’s Eneyclopffidia of Civil Engineering 13 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 6 

Crowe’s Histor,\ of Franco. .*. 2 

Ceusip on Banking, Sc. 19 

CUSSANS’S Grammar of Heraldry. 12 


Dart’s Iliad of Homer.••••;• 1* 

D’Audignk’s History of the Reformation in 

the time of Calvin ... 2 

D iviDSOs’s Introduction toNewTesUment I* 

bIthan’s Dante’s Diviua Commedia. 18 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman W 

Db Bueoh’s Maritime International La»,. 20 

De la Rive’s Treatise onJlMtricity. 8 

Db MoeGan on Matter arin Spirit .... • • • • ^ 
De TocauBViLLE’s Deraocr^in America. 2 

Disraeli’s Speeches on Reform . 

DoBSONontheOx .!].'!!!!!! 8 

Dots on Storms... 2 

Dtbb’s City of . j 

Eastlake’s Hints on Howhold Taste.... 12 

Edwaeds’s Shipmaster a Guide . ^ 

Elements of Botany .. 






















































































5EW WORKS FVBUSBED BY LONGMANS abd CO. 


Ruicoxt's Commentary on Ephesians.... U 

” ■ Destiny of the Creature . 14 

-Lectures on Life of Christ .... 14 

— .-. . Commentary on Galatians .... 14 

■ ’ ■ ■ Pastoral Epist. 14 

■ -— Philippian8,&c, 14 

Thessalonians 14 
Engbl's Introduction to Natiotml Husio .. 11 

Essays and Reviews . 15 

. . on Relif^on and Literature, edited by 

Mabnikg, Fibst and Second Series .. 15 
Bwaxd’s History of Israel ... 14 

Fairrairk’s Application of Cast and 
Wrought Iron to Building .. la 

- ' — Information for Engineers.... IS 

-■ — —Treatise on Mills and Millwork IS 

Faibbairk on Iron Shipbuilding. 13 

Farrar's Chapters on Language. 5 

Felein on Hosiery & Laco^Ianufaclur^.. 13 

Ffoddees's Christondom'sfb visions. 16 

Fiiedheb’s (Pastor) Life. 4 

Fbakcis’s Fishing Book .. 19 

" — "■■■■■ (Sir P.) Memoir and Journal.... 3 

Frodds’s History of Erc^and .. 1 

-Short Studies . ... 6 


Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 8 

Gilbert and Churcuiil*s Dolomite Moun¬ 
tains . 16 

Gill’s Bipal Drama . 2 

Qillt* 8 Shipwrecks of the Navy. 17 

Goodbye’s Elements of Mechanism. 13 

Goble’s Questions on Browne’s Exposition 

of the 39 Articles. 14 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle. 4 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. 6 

Gray’s Anatomy. 11 

Greene’s Corals and Sea Jellies ... 0 

- Sponges and Animalculae. 9 

Grove on C^rrolation of Physical Forces .. 8 

Gwilt’b Encyclopaedia of Architecture .... 12 


Handbook of Angling, by Ephemera. 19 I 

Hare on Election of Represenlatives . 5 j 

Harley and Brown’s Histological Demon* ; 

stratious. 11 | 

Habtwio’s Harmonies of Nature. 9 ' 

-—Polar World . 9 ' 

— Sea and its Living Wonders.... 9 ' 

Tropical World. 9 ! 

Haughton’s Manual of Geology. 8 ! 

Hawker's Instructions to Young Sports¬ 
men . 19 j 

Hearn’s Plutology. 2 | 

-■ on English Government . 2 ' 

Hslps’b Spanish Conquest in .\merica .... 2 1 

Henderson’s Folk-Lore.*. 6 ' 

Herschel’s Essays from Reviews . lO ' 

-OutllneKof Astronomy^. 7 ! 

■ ■ . p reliminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural Fhilc^phy .... 8 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women .. 10 

Hodgson’s Time and Space... 7 

Holmes’s System of Surgery. 10 

Hooker and Walker-Arnott's British 

'Flora............. 9 

Hopkins^ Hawaii. s 

Horne’s lotpodmidion to the Scriptures .. 14 
' V-" ■* Compendium of the Scriptures .. 14 


Horsley’s Manual of Poisons .. 9 

Boskyns’s Occasional Essays.... 7 

How we Spent the Summer... 16 , 

Howard’s Gymm^tic Exercises . 11 

Howixt’s Austndian Discovery. 16 

——— Rural Life of England ... 17 

. Visits to Romarkablo Places .... 17 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide . 20 

Hughes’s Garden Architecture.. 13 

- (W.) Manual of Geography.. 7 

Hullah’s History of Modern Music 11 

-Transition Musical Lectures .... • 

-^ Sacred Music . 

HuMPHHrYs's Sentiments of Sliakspcaro.. 12 

Hutton’s Studies in Parliament. 6 

Hymns from Xyro ffemantca . 14 

Ingkww’s Poems . 18 

— -Story of Doom. 18 

Icelandic Legends. Second Series. 17 

Jameson’s Trends of the Saints and Mar¬ 
tyrs . 12 

— ' Legends of the Madonna. 12 

— ' " -L^onds of tho Monastic Orders 12 

Jameson and Bastlake’s History of Our 

Lord. 12 

Jenner’s Holy Child. 18 

Johnston’s Gazetteer, ov General Geo¬ 
graphical Dictionary . 7 


Kaliscu’s Commentary on the Bible. 5 

•-Hehrew Grammar. 5 

Keith on Destiny of the World. 14 

— ■ l^ilfllment of Prophecy. 14 

Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland.. 9 

Eestbven’s Domestic Medicine . 11 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology.^ 9 

Knight’s Arch of Titus. 17 

Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa. 16 

Lahdon’s (L.E. L.) Poetical Works . 18 

Latham’s English Dictionary. 6 

——-River Plate. 7 

Lawrence on Rocks. 8 

Lecky’s History of Rationalism . 3 

leisure Hours in Town. 6 

Lessons of Middle Age . 6 

Letters of Distinguished Musicians. 4 

Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy $ 
LiDDEixand Scott’s Greek-English Le^^ilcon 6 

-Abridged ditto 6 

LifeofMatiSymbol^d..... 12 

Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 9 
Longman’s Lectures on History of England 2 
Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture .... 13 

-Gardening. 18 

— 7 ———--Plants. 9 

--IVees and Shrubs 9 

-Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 13 

Lowndes’s Engineer's Handl)ook. 12 

Lyra Domestica... 16 

—» Eiiohiuristiu. 26 

Germanica...12,16 

— Messlanica. 16 

— Mystiea. 16 

— Saora ... . 16 

Macaulay’s 2 





























































































NEW W0BK8 PnBLBBiD bt LONGMANS abd CO. 


Hacabiait’s History of England . 1 

. Lays of Ancient Borne. 18 

___Miscellaneous Writings. 6 

--Speeches. 6 

----Works... 1 

MACFiaaBK’s Lectures on Harmony ...... 11 

Macieod’b Elements of Political Economy 4 
.—- Dictionary of Political Economy 4 

—-Elements of Banking. 19 

- — Theory and Practice of Banking 10 
McCu&x.ocii*B Dictionary of Coinmorco .... 19 

- -Gc<^])hical Dictionary.... 7 

^^jUouiRB’s Irish in America.^. 17 

3-Life of Father Mathew m.. 

--Borne and its Bulcrs. 8 

Malleson’s French in India. 

MA^piiNa on Holy Ghost. 15 

--'8 England and Christendom .... 15 

Maksiull’s Physiology . 10 

U^bsiiman’s History of India ............ 2 

-Life of Havelock . 4 

Mabtineau’ 8 Endeavours after the Chris* 

tian Life. 16 

Massey on Shakspearc’s Sonnets. 18 

——’8 History of England. 1 

MA8BiNaBERJ)’B History of tho Reformation 3 
MaunJ)£B* 8 Bi<^raphical Treasury ........ 4 

’ -Geographical Treasury. 

>-Historical Treasury . 

■ -Scientific and Literary Treasury 

-Treasury of Knowledge. 

- ■ Treasury of Natural History .. 9 

Mauet’s Physical Geography. 

May’s Constitutional History of England.. 1 

Melville’s Digby Grand. 17 

-General Bounce. 17 

--Gladiators. 17 

■ - — Good for Nothing . 17 

———Holmby House. 17 

—— jnterpreter . 17 

# * — Kato Coventry. 17 

— Queen’s Maries . 17 

Mendelssohn’s Letters. 4 

Mbeivaie’s (H.) Historical Studies ...... 1 

—— (C.) Fall of tho Ronmii Republic 2 

...Romans under tho Empire 2 

^ Boyle Lectures. 2 

Miles on Horse’s Foot and Horse Shoeing. 19 

_ on Horses’Teeth and Stables . 19 

Mill on Liberty... ^ 

-on Representative Government. 4 

-on Utilitarianism .. 4 

_*3 Dissertations and Discussions. 4 

-Political Economy ... 4 

-•System of Logic. ^ 

__Hamilton’s Philosophy. 4 

_Inaugural Address at St. Andrew’s. 6 

Millbb’ 8 Elements of Chemistry. 10 

MiTcnELi’s Manual of Assi^^ing.. 18 

Monsell’s Beatitudes. 15 

_^HisPresence not his Memory.. 16 

--^‘Spiritual Songs’ . 16 

MbNYOOMBEY on Prt^nancy. 10 

Moore's Irish Melodic. W 

__ Lalla Rookii. 18 

_Journal and Correspondence .... 8 

— . —. Poetical Works. 18 

_(Dr. G.) First Man. 8 

MpRELL’s Elements of Biychology . 7 

__ Mental Philosophy. 7 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastiwl History . 15 




Mozaet’s Letters . z 

fro® a German 

orkshop y 

-Lectures on the Science of lianl 

. 5 

—-(K. 0.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece .. o 


MuBcmsoN on Continued Fevew.....,.,., lo 
Mube‘8 Language and Literature of Greece 2 

Now Testament Illustrated with Wood En¬ 
gravings from the Old Masters . 18 

Nbwman’s History of hia Religious Opinions 8 
Nicholas’s Pedigree of the English People 6 
Nichols’s Handbook to British Museum.. 80 
Niohtinoale’s Notes on Hospitals ...... 80 

Nilsson’s Scandinavia ..* 9 

Odliko’s Animal Chemistry . 10 

-Course of Practical Chemistry .. 10 

. . ' Manu^^Chemistry. 10 

Original Dcsignsjw Wood Carving18 
Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physio* 


Owen’s Lectures on tho luvertebrato. 8t 

OxENHAH on Atoiiem^t.. 16 

0 ' 

Packe’b Guide to the Pyrenees.. 16 

Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology •• 10 
Pereira’s Manual of Materia Medica..... • 11 

Perkins’s Tuscan Sculptors. 18 

Phillips’s Guide to Geology..... „ 8 

Pictures in Tyrol. 18 

Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. 18 

— Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic 18 

Pike’s English and their Origin . 6 

Pitt on Brewing. 80 

Playtime with tho Poets ... 18 

Pratt’s Law of Building Societies.. 80 

Prescott’s Scripture Difficulties. 14 

Proctor’s Handbook of the Stars . 7 

-Saturn 7 

Pyckopt’s Course of English Reading .... * 6 

— . Cricket Field... 19 


Raikes’s Englishman in India .. 17 

Raymond on Fishing without Cruelty .... 18 

Reade’s Poetical Works... 16 

Recreations of a Country Parson . 6 

Reilly’s Map of Mont Blanc..*... 16 

Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guido . 9 

Rogers’s Currespondcnco of Greyson...... 7 

—-£clii»e of Faith ... 7 

--— Defence of Faith. 7 

-Essays from tho Fdinburffh Re- 

view . 7 

——Reason and Faith . 7 

I Roobt’s Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases. 6 

I Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology . 19 

I Rowton’sD ebater ... 6 

I RvDD’sAristophan^...^.................. 1 $ 

I Russell on Government and Constitution 1 


Sandars's Justinian’s Institutes .. 4 

Schubert's Life, translated by Colbeidos 4 

Scott’s Lectures on the Fine Arts. U 

Seeboum’s Oxford Reformers of 1498 . 8 

Sewell’s After Life ....jg 

-Glimpse of the World ig 

—— — History of the Early Church.... 8 

——•Journal of a Home Life •*«.•••• 17 








































































































I!4l NKV\r WORKS PCBUSHKO bt LONGMAKS and CO. 


Skwell’s Passing Thoughts on Religion • • )•> 

—--Pfopaniion for Communion .... 15 

»■■■ ■ ■ Principles of Education . 13 

-Readiugs for Confirmation. 15 

-:— Readings for Lent. 13 

'■ Examination for Confirmation .. ]."> 

-Stories and Tales . 17 

SsAW’s Work on Wine. 20 

Shepsebd’s Iceland. 10 

Shipley’s Church and the World . 1.) 

■ ■ Tracts for the Day. 1.1 

Short Whist . 10 

Shobt’s jOj^rch History. ti 

Smith's (so^uwood) Piiilosophy of Hcaltli 20 
■■■■ (J.) Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck M 

■■ ' ' / Wesleyan Methodism . 3 

. /(SrpyEr) Miscellaneous Works .. 0 

./ ■ • Moral Philosophy. 6 

.f— ■ Wit and Wisdom . 0 

SMiTHionCavalryDrilland^^J^nffiuvrcs.... 19 

SotrT^Y*8 (Doctor) . 5 

- f- Poetical Works. 18 

Sprii^dale Abbey.9.. 17 

.AtaMaBT’s History of British Birds. 9 

Stebbing’b Analysis of iu’LL’s liOgic. 5 

Stephen’s Essays in Ecciesiastical Bio* 

grftphy. 4 

——-liccturcs on History of France 2 

Stieiing’ 8 Secret of Hegel. 7 

Stonehenge on the Dog. 19 

■■ ■ on the Groyhoimd. 19 

SteANGB on Sea Air. 11 

-Restoration of Health . 11 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church .. 6 

Tatlob’s (Jeremy) M'orks, edited by Ede.v 15 
—— (E.) Selections from some C"n- 

temporary Poets . 18 

Tbnnent’s Ceylon. 9 

-Wild Elephant. 0 

Thiblwall’s History of Greece . 2 

Timbs's Curiosities of London. 17 

Thomson’s (Archbishop) Laws of Thought 5 

—— . (A. T.) Conspectus. 11 

Todd (A.) on Parliamentary Government.. 1 

-’sCyolopeedia of Anatomy and Pliysio* 

logy . 11 

-and Bowman’s Anatomy and Phy* 

siologyofMan . 11 


Trollope's Rarchestcr Towers. 1 ^ 

•1 -Warden. 11 

Twiss’s Iaw of Nations... 2( 

Tyndall’s liCidurcs on Heat. f- 

-Lectures *in Sound. 8 

-MomoirofFABADAY. 4 

liftE’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactui*cs, and 
Mines . in 

Van DbrHokvbn’s Handbook of Zoology.. 8- 
Vaugman’s (R.) Revolutions in English 

Hi8t<}.‘y.^.. 1 

-^ Way to Rest. 7 

WAI.KEK on the Rifle. 19 

Ward’s Workmen and Wages. 4 

Watson’s Principles and Practice of Physic ,lfi 

Watts’s Dictionary of Cliomistry. 10 

Webb’s Objects for Common Telescopes.... 7 

WEBSfER & WiLNlNSox's Greek Testament W 

Weld’s Florence. 18 

WErxiNGTON’s Life, by Gleio . 

Wells on Dew. 8 

Wendt’s Papers on ^inritime Law. 20 

WKsr on Children’s Diseases . 10 

Whately’s English Syiiou.vmc.s . 5 

-Life and Corn‘spo!\deno<‘. 3 

-Logic. 5 

-Rlietoric. 5 

——-on Religions Worshij) . 18 

Wlilst, wlial to Lend, by C . 20 

WjHrK and Riddle’s Latin-EngUsh Die- 

tiommes . 5 

WiLLicii’s Popular Tables . 20 

Winslow on Light. H 

Wood’s Bible Animals. 9 

—-Homes without Hands. 9 

Woodward’s IJistcrical .and Chronological 

Encyclopipdia. 3 

Wriout’s Homer’s Iliad. 18 

Yonge’s KngUsli-Greek Lexicon . 3 

-Abridged ditto. 5 

-Horace . 18 

Yodno’s Nautical Dictionary. 20 

You ATT on.tbe Dog . 19 

-on the Horse. 19 


fPOTTISWOOtl AJTA CO., FBUiXBBa, V2W SRISfS^j^iyiX. 












































































